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EDITORIAL NOTES. 











The bench is burdened with judges who lack the judi- 
cial mind; hence injudicious opinions and unwholesome 
law. — 


Whether the State of South Carolina has any Su- 
preme Court, since the new constitution went into effect, 
seems to be doubtful. There are now three members of 
that court, but the recently adopted constitution says 
there shall be four members, and the point has been 
raised whether the present court of three members is the 
court as contemplated by the constitution. The judges 
are deliberating over their judicial status, and their con- 
dusion will be awaited with grave interest. 














A significant comment upon the intelligence of the 
average jury was furnished recently in Chicago, where, by 
some scraps of paper, picked up in a jury room, and used 
as ballots by a jury in deciding a criminal case, it was 
found that four of the jury had spelled the word guilty as 
follows: Gilte, gillite, gille, guiltz. Men ignorant of the 
rudiments of education may be able to rightly judge the 
merits of facts submitted to them, but in this age it would 
be safer, and more wholesome, to debar from jury service 
those who cannot properly write their verdicts. 





















Let the prosecution of Chief Justice Snodgrass of 
Tennessee, now under indictment for his assault with a 
pistol on a lawyer who had criticised one of the late de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, be conducted with the 
same celerity, thoroughness and force which would mark 
the prosecution of any less distinguished a defendant, 
upon a like charge. Judicial office does not exempt the 
incumbent from a full measure of accountability to the 
law for his deeds, and the machinery of justice must not 
be disjointed or clogged in behalf of this defendant. In 
the mean time Trial Justice Snodgrass should resign. 



























































Judge Kellam of the Supreme Court of South Da- 
kota has resigned under circumstances of much mystery. 
It is asserted the step was forced upon the Judge be- 
cause of the discovery of “acts of gross immorality” on his 
part; but it is a gratification that the charges do not inti- 
mate judicial corruption. Inasmuch as Judge Kellam 
has ceasecl to occupy a judicial position, it is probably best 
that the details of the alleged personal vices be left to 
silence. The multiplying instances, of late, wherein 
Judges have been charged with corruption, private or offi- 



























cial, and seemingly with sufficient cause, is deplorable. It 
would almost seem that we are approaching the point 
where such official scandals are the rule, and not the ex- 
ception, as in the first period of our history. 


In quick response to the address of Mr. Depew, clse- 
where alluded to, and also given in full in this issue, the 
New York State Bar Association organized a Committee 
on International Arbitration, visser tO devise a 
plan for the organization of a co tion for the 
settlement of differences that may arisé" ween the gov- 
ernments of English-speaking peoples. ““ftre Committee 
consists of William D. Veeder, Brooklyn, chairman; Wal- 
ter S. Logan, New York city; W. Martin Jones, Roches- 
ter; Sherman S. Rogers, Buffalo; John I. Gilbert, Ma'one; 
Charles H. Deshon, New York city; William H. Robin- 
son, Katonah; Frank C. Smith, Northport, secretary; ad- 
visory members—Chauncey M. Depew, New York city, 
and Prof. John B. Moore, of Columbia College. Hon. 
Edward G. Whittaker, president of the association, is tak- 
ing a very earnest part in the work of the committce. One 
feature of activity will be an effort to secure the co-opera- 
tion of other State bar associations, and to unite with them 
in effective measures for a general agitation of the ques- 
tion, and for helpful service to the cause in other direc- 
tions. It is desired that interested parties everywhere 
will communicate with tle secretary at once, thereby facili- 
tating the labors of the committee. To such parties, so 
far as the committee can secure their names and adcresses, 
reports of progress of the work will be regularly sent. 








[t is to be hoped that Miss Florence King, a well- 
known and respected iawyer of Edison Park, a suburb of 
Chicago, will win her suit involving the eligibility of 
woman to elective offices. The facts of this case are that 
Miss King, a lawyer of recognized ability and character, 
desires to be elected a justice of the peace and police mag- 
istrate. Having demonstrated her qualities as a practi- 
tioner, she aspires to the bench, and has instituted legal! 
proceedings to establish her eligibility as a candidate. And’ 
why not? The laws of Illinois having prescribed the condi- 
tions of admission to legal practice, and women having, 
under the express sanction of the law, secured a place in the 
ranks of the profession, and made a creditable record as 
practitioners, it would be an anomalous condition of 
things to refuse a duly qualified aspirant for judicial 
honors the privilege of going before the people as a can- 
didate for such office simply on the ground of sex. 

Let the prediction be hazarded that if Miss King be 
given the opportunity she will disappoint the expecta- 
tions of those with whom she would have to deal and of 
those who may now predict the unfitness of qualified 
womanhood for the duties of the bench. 





Attention is called to the series of articles now run- 
ning in this journal, from the pen of L. B. Proctor, the 
eminent author of “The Bench and Bar of New York,” 
“Lawyer and Client;,” and other well-known works of 
value to the profession. It is safe to say that no living 
writer of legal biography and legal historical incident 
equals Mr. Proctor in power of description, vividness of 
expression, or in grace of style. No one can read his 
articles without a lasting interest and a relish for more. 
His sketch of Ambrose Spencer, “The Marshall of the 
Northern Judiciary,” in a recent issue, has been widely 
copied, and otherwise elicited a great amount of com- 
mendation; but his description, in this issue, of one of 
the most dramatic incidents that ever occurred in the 
Supreme Court of the United States far excels his earlier 
production, masterly as it was. Mr. Proctor will regu- 
larly contribute to our columns. ; 
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“INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION—THE LAW 
YERS’ DUTY. 


In his superb address at the recent annual session of 
the New York State Bar Association, the Hon, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, with, chzracteristic force and pres.ience, <r- 
gued for the establishment of a permanent tribunal to 
which all matters at issue between the United States and 
Great Britain should be referred for adjudication; and 
made plain that it is the clear duty of the lawyers of these 
two countries to lead in a movement to that end. The 
proposition that an international court be constituted fcr 
the settlement of international differences is not new, but 
the bringing of the profession of the law face to face with 
its opportunities and its obligations in this regard, and 
the fact that, as Justice Brewer recently said, out of the 
rich brain of our profession must be wrought the form 
and structure of the court, its fashion and its glory, has 
ao before been so impressively and so indelibly empha- 
sized. 

Unquestionably the organization of such a tribunal 
is one of the certainties of the future. It is equally un- 
questionable that such a tribunal can be established only 
by the active effort of the best brain and conscience of the 
Anglo-Saxon bar. The work of molding legal agencies 
to the growing needs of advancing civilization; of mak- 
ing the judicial relation of nations, not a conflict for the 
aggrandizement of wealth or of honor, but an arena for 
the decision of the right, and for the prevention of wrong, 
by bringing all controversies between nations to the su- 
preme award of reason, through the arbitrament of inter- 
national jurists, rather than to the bloody assize of war, is 
the high privilege and the sacred duty of the statesman- 
lawyer. It rests, then, with the bar of England and of 
America how long shall be delayed, or how speedily shall 
be achieved, the consummation of this great idea. Every 


lawyer in both countries is wnder imperative obligation to 
iend his labor and his talents to rearing upon the founda- 
tions of our common jurisprudence this superstructure 
which will energize and beautify, as it will exalt and dig- 


nify, the administration of civil law. The true lawyer, 
learned and philosophic, can here do more for the perma- 
nent good of mankind than all the diplomats and politi- 
cians of the world combined; and find in his creative, if 
not immediately successful, labors, his best place for en- 
during fame. 








IMPUTED NEGLIGENCE TO CHILDREN. 


The doctrine of im puted negligence, as applied to chil- 
dren incapable of exercising care for their own safety, 
was recently most interestingly discussed by the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of Indiana, in Berry 
v. Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company (7o Fcd. 
Rep. 679), in an opinion that will repay careful reading. 

Admitting the soundness of the sett'ed rule that where 
a parent brings an action to recover damages in his own 
right for injuries to his child, the negligence of the p< rent 
contributing to the injury will preclude a recovery by such 
parent; and conceding that, where the child is of such 
tender years as to be incapable of exercising care for its 
own safety, it may be that the negligence of the parent 
who is present in charge of it at the time the injury hap- 
pened ought to be imputed to the child, but declining to 
definitely adjudge this question because it was not in- 
volved in the case at bar, the court refuses assent to the 
doctrine that when a child has been injured by the negli- 
gence and carelessness of a third person, in the absence 
of the parent, the child is remediless because the parent 
had been guilty of negligence in permitting the child to 
wander from home. 





The question is a new one in the Federal courts, ay) 
the opinion very properly, therefore, deals with it ag oq, 
of general law to be determined upon legal principle, ay 
not upon mere precedent. In a brief but very fcroety 
argumert, Judge Baker discusses the right of a child y 
receive sufficient protection from its parent, and 
that while the parent's care ought to be a shield to pip 
tect, yet the want of it ought not to be used as a sword ty 
impair or destroy the right of an infant to itsc lf recoye 
for injuries inflicted by a wrongdoer. In such case, the 
court urges, the wrong of the parent is passive, whi} 
that of the wrongdoer is active and aggressive, and th 
injury would not have occurred had it not been for th 
active wrong of such third person. 

We concur in the opinion that the doctrine wtich jp. 
putes to an infant non sui juris the negligence of jx 
parent or guardian is unsound in principle. This dog. 
trine is maintained in New York, Massachusetts, Maine 
California, Minrescta, Maryland, Kansas, Delaware, Wis 
consin and Indiana. It has been repudiated in Illino 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Vermont, Tennes-ee, Oh’o, Con. 
necticut, Missouri, Michigan, Nebraska, North Caroling 
Texas, New Hampshire, Iowa, Mississippi, Louisian 
Georgia, New Jersey and the District of Columbia. Case 
from each State are cited in the opinion, the judgment ¢ 
which, as above given, is in keeping with the enligh‘enej 
and humane rule which denies the doctrine of impute 
negligence in relation to infants, and ought to be upheld 
by the higher court to which the case has been appea'ed 








RIGHTS OF PATENTEES. 


Patent rights are essentially monopolistic. Not only 
is the monopoly given to the patentee by the sovereign 
power, but the courts furnish every facility for enforcing 
it. During the enjoyment of his monopoly he is in abso. 
lute control of it. A patent right is essentially monop 
listic. To contracts granting the exclusive right to usec 
vend patented articles the general rule forbidding co 
tracts in restraint of trade does not apply, however ex 
tensive as to territory, in their scope, and however unlim 
ited astotime. Ifthe patent be a valuable one, self-inter 
est may be relied upon as a motive strong enough to i 
duce the owner to take himself, or to permit other 
to take, some steps toward introducing his inve 
tion into use. How far it will go depends on tH 
cwner. His right to decide this question is not in th 
least circumscribed by the interests of the public in 
taining such invention, or any right to its use. He ma 
keep such right himself, or may make the patented artic 
alone. He may permit others to share such right wi 
him. He ray allow tlem the exclusive r ght, and mzy#t 
tain none for himself. He can clothe them with all} 
rights. This all follows from and is founded upon thea 
solute and exclusive right which the owner of the pates 
has in the article patented. Having such right, he ms 
plainly be permitted to sell to another the right itself, of 
agree with him that he will permit none other than sw 
person to use it. The person need not agree to make t 
patented article or to sell it. It is a question solely 
the parties interested. This right is necessary, in ore 
that the owner of a patent may have the largest meastt 
of protection under it. Considerations which might 0 
tain if the agreement were in regard to other articles c# 
not be of any weight in the decision of a question ars™ 
upon an agreement as to patented articles. 

Thus does the United States Circuit Court, in Bor 
sack Machine Company et al. v. Smith et al. (170 Fed 
Rep. 383) define the character of the rights of a patentt 
as a basis fcr its decision as to the coro!lary of these prom 
sitions, namely, that a patentee can secure and protect li 
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monopoly in any lawful way, by suit against infringers, by 
purchase of conflicting devices, by « ompromise or arrange- 
ments with competitors, when in{ringement may be doubt- 
ful, or by sharing or selling his monopo'y with another, so 
he may purchase the whole or part of another's monopoly 
to support his own. 





ms 





CALLING OUT OF STATIONS AS INVITATION 
TO PASSENGERS T0 ALIGHT, 


Arailroad company, being a carrier of passengers, is 
under obligation to use reasonable care to transfer them 
safely. This general duty includes the specific duty not 
to expose them to unnecessary danger, and not intention- 
ally or negligently to mislead them by causing them to 
reasonably suppose that the point of destination has been 
reached, and that they may safely alight, when, in fact, 
the train is at an improper place. Calling out the name 
of a station is customary and proper so that passengers 
may be informed that the train is approaching the station 
of their destination, and to prepare to get off when it ar- 
rives at the platform. The mere announcement of the 
name of the station is not an invitation to alight, but, 
when followed by a full stoppage of the train soon there- 
after, is, ordinarily, notification that it has arrived at the 
usual place for landing passengers. Whether the stop- 
page of a train, after such announcement, and before it 
arrives at the platform, is negligence, depends upon the 
attendant circumstances. 

To what extent the calling out of the name of a sta- 
tion is an invitation to alight was aptly expressed in 
sridges v. Railroad. Company, L. R. 6 Q. B. 377, by 
Willes, J., in the fo'lowing language: “It i; an announze- 
ment by the railway officials that the train is approach- 
ing or has arrived at the platform, and that the passengers 
may get out when the train stops at the plat‘orm, or under 
circumstances caused and induced by the company in 
which a passenger may reasonably suppose that he is get- 
ting out at the place where the company intended him to 
alight.” All the cases concur that neither the announce- 
ment of the station nor the stopping of the train before it 
arrives at the platform, if required by law, or usage, for 
the purpose of avoiding col'isions, or other accidents, is 
negligence per se. Where, therefore, the name of a sta- 
tion is called, and soon thereafter the train is brought to a 
standstill, a passenger may reasonably conclude that it 
has stopped at the station, and endeavor to get off, unless 
the circumstances and indications are such as to render it 
reasonably manifest that the train has not reached the 
proper and usual landing place. 

In discussing the question of negligence of a railroad 
company in calling out the name of a station, and thus in- 
lucing a passenger to alight, when, in fact, the train, when 
brought to a standstill, was not actually at the station, 
and as a result of which a passenger was injured in aligh*- 
ing, the Supreme Court of Mississippi, in Hooks v. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway Co., 18 So. Rep. 925, basing 
its conclusion upon the foregoing reasoning, argues fur- 
ther, that in the nature of things it will nearly always be 
true that the question of negligence on the part of the 
company must, on the varied elements of fact present in 
each particular case, be submitted to the jury. So the 
question of what circumstances amount to an invitation to 
alight is clearly one of fact and not of law, and although 
there seems to have been some difficulty felt in times past 
Y some judges, in reference to this point, it seems impos- 
sible that any further doubt should exist. The negligence 
In such cases consists in the giving of false intelligence 
that the cars had arrived at the station, and by that means 
inducing passengers to go upon the car platiorm and en- 











deavor to alight. No court would be warranted in saying 
it is not negligence on the part of a railroad company to 
give notice of the approach of a train at a station, and 
then to stop the train short of such station in the night- 
time. Such a course would naturally tend to jeopardize 
passengers, for it would induce them to believe that they 
had arrived at the station designated, and that they would, 
in the ordinary course, go to the platform. At night this 
must be the inevitable result. 

Reviewing a very great number of cases upon this 
point as to the essentials of the pleadings in such cases, 
the court holds that, where a declaration alleging that the 
plaintiff, who was a stranger, was told by the conductor 
that the train would stop at a certain place, and its name 
would be called; that the name was called by the brake- 
man and the train stopped; that plaintiff alighted, and it 
being very dark was knocked down and injured by the 
violent starting of the train before he had well reached 
the ground, and that the place of stopping was several 
hundred feet from the station, and the ground was very 
rough, a good cause of action is stated, and sufficient facts 
shown upon which trial should be had. 








RECIPAOCAL OBLIGATIONS 
AND SERVANT. 


OF MASTER 
= 

That a servant assumes fne risk ordinarily incident to 
his employment is elementary law. It may also be con- 
ceded that the master has the right to conduct his busi- 
ness in his own way, that his servant cannot recover for 
injuries resulting from the unusually dangerous manner 
in which the business is carried on, provided he knows 
of the danger in time to quit the employment before incur- 
ring them. But the servant, in the absence of such knowl- 
edge, has the right to assume that the master knows his 
business, and that he will conduct it in a reasonably safe 
and prudent manner. If the master warns him, or if the 
danger be obvious to an inexperienced man, or if it be 
not o»vious, and, if experiencer, the servant become aware 
before he enters upon its performance, that the master’s 
work is carried on in a dangerous manner, he assumes the 
risks incident to the business as actually conducted. If 
the master and servant stand upon an equal footing with 
respect to a knowledge of the danger, then in case of an 
accident, as a result of the danger, the master is exoner- 
ated. 

The servant owes no duty of inspection. He as- 
sumes the risk of a danger of which he has actual knowl- 
edge, and of such hazards as he would have learned by 
the exercise of that ordinary circumspection which a pru- 
dent man would use in the particular employment. Since, 
in the absence of knowledge to the contrary, he may rely 
upon the assumption that the master wiil do his duty, he is 
under no obligation to look out for the master’s negli- 
gence; but he cannot shut his eyes to dangers that are 
obvious to an ordinary man, or to an experienced man, if 
he be experienced. 

This succinct and satisfactory statement of the recip- 
rocal obligations of the master and servant is laid down 
by the Supreme Court of Texas in Bonnet v. Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co. (33 S. W. Rep. 
334), in which case, upon the authority of these princi- 
ples, the court held that where the deceased and three 
others, who had been set to work by the master in the 
presence of a foreman in removing guard rails which 
weighed about 400 pounds from a railroad bridge, and 
one of the other workmen having stumbled, causing the 
whole weight of one end of a rail to be thrown upon the 
deceased, causing him to fall from the bridge, the ques- 
tions of defendant’s negligence, in doing the work in 
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the manner in which it was done, and of the deceased’s as- 
sumption of the risk, should have been submitted to the 
jury. 








WHAT CONSTITUTES FIXTURES 
REAL ESTATE. 


TO 





In order to constitute chattels fixtures of real estate 
they must be actually annexed to the real estate or some- 
thing appurtenant thereto. They need not necessarily 
be attached to the building. That is one way of annex- 
ing them to the soil, but not the only way. To satisfy 
this test it is not material whether the substructure is brick 
or wood, or whether the chattel is annexed to the building 
or rests upon a foundation securely laid for it in the soil, 
and to which it is fastened; and the fact that the chattels 
may be removed and sold for other uses, or that they 
were not made for special adaptation to the buildings in 
which they are placed, is not decisive of their character. 
Those qualities are mere circumstances, to be considered. 
There must be actual annexation with an intention to 
make a permanent accession to the freehold, but it is not 
necessary that there be an intention to make the annex- 
ation perpetual. The intention must exist to incorpo- 
rate the chattels with the real estate for the use to which 
the real estate is appropriated, and there must be the 
presence of such facts and circumstances as do not lead 
to but repel the inference that it is intended to be a tem- 
porary annexation. 

Upon this clear statement as to what constitutes fix- 
tures to real estate, the Court of Errors and Appeais of 
New Jersey, in Feeder v. Van Winkle (33 Atl. Rep. 399), 
held that a steam engine set upon a brick foundation laid 
in the earth, without any actual attachment to the build- 
ing, is unquestionably a fixture, as it was actually an- 
nexed to the freehold, fitted and applied to the use t6 
which the real estate was appropriated, all of which was 
designed for and necessary to the prosecution of a com- 
mon purpose whereby the machinery and the land became 
unified and incorporated together as a whole, and was 
therefore subject to the lien of a real estate mortgage, 
placed upon the land and buildings before the engine was 
put into position in the building. 





REVOCATION OF PAROL LICENSE 





It is well settled that an unexecuted parol license 
may be revoked by the licensor at any time, either ex- 
pressly or by a conveyance of the premises; or the death 
of the lessor will operate as a revocation of such license. 
But as to an executed parol license, the decisions in the 
different States are not only conflicting, but incapab'e of 
being reconciled. One line of cases holds that a parol 
license to be executed upon the land of another creates 
an interest in the land within the statute of frauds, and 
may be revoked by the licensor at any time, no matter 
whether or not the licensee has exercised acts under the 
license, or expended money in reliance thereon. An- 
other line of cases holds that the licensor is deemed to be 
equitably estopped from revoking the license after per- 
mitting the licensee to perform acts thereunder, or to 
make expenditures in reliance thereon. 

An extended list of authorities sustaining these. two 
views are given by the Supreme Court of California, in 
Flick et al. v. Bell (42 Pac. Rep. 813); and in discussing 
the question the court shows that it has been held that an 
executed license may becume an agreement for a valua- 
ble consideration; and where the revocation of the license 
would operate as a fraud upon the licensee, who has ex- 
pended money and made improvements upon the faith of 
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it, equity will hold the owner of the land as a trustee ex 
maleficio, to prevent such revocation. It has also been 
held that in cases where the revocation of the license 
would be a fraud, courts of equity will give a remedy 
either by restraining the revocation or by construing 
the license as an agreement te give the right, and com. 
pel specific performance. 

Applying the doctrine laid down in the cases fag 
yuoted, the court, in the case cited, held that where , 
landowner orally granted to another a license to cop. 
struct a reservoir and lay pipes on his land to conyey 
water from a certain spring, in consideration that the 
licensee would give him the right to use such water jp 
case of fire, and would so construct the reservoir as to 
enable him to take water therefrom in such event, al. 
though nothing was said as to the length of time tha 
such reservoir should be maintained; and where the 
licensee afterward expen led a consi lerable sum of mone; 
in improvements, which were used by him and the land. 
owner, the latter, or his grantees, with notice, could no} 
revoke such license, except upon the condition that the 
licensee should be allowed to remove his improvements 
if such could be done without material loss; and, if not 
that the licensor or his assignees should make just com. 
pensation therefor. 








MEANDER LINES. 





A meander 1! ne in as irvey of land is run when a witer. 
course or other body of water is the external boundary 
of the adjacent land; and the line showing the place of 
the watercourse or other body of water, and its sinuos- 
ties, force and distance, is called a “meander line.” Th 
general rule adopted by both Federal and State cours 
is that meander lines are not run as boundaries of th 
fractional tract thus surveyed, but for the purposes of de 
fining the sinuosities of the banks of the stream o 
other body of water, and as a means of ascertaining the 
quantity of land in such fraction, subject to sale, and 
which is to be paid for by the purchaser. A meander 
line is not a boundary line, the owner of land at 
joining such meander line taking title to the high-wate 
mark of the stream or body of water, if navigable, lying 
adjacent thereto. In cther words, in such cases, the at 
jacent owner is a riparian owner, whose title extends 
and embraces al! lands lying between such a meander 
line and the high-water mark of 2 navigable stream of 
other body of water. Such may be siid to be the genenl 
holding. In some States it is he'd that the rights of such 
riparian owner extend further, and embrace all land ly 
ing between the meander line and the centre of the 
stream or body of water, as the case may be; but it may 
be said that the latter fact in no way weakens the decision 
in such States as authority in favor of extending the tte 
and dominion of the riparian owner over any land aé 
joining such a meander line, and between it and the shore 
of the lake or stream. 

In quieting the title to land embraced within the lit- 
gation in Schlosser v. Crookshank, Caldwell v. Jacksot, 
and McNary et al. v. Jackson (65 N. W. Rep. 344), tit 
Supreme Court of Iowa lays down the forego‘ng imp» 
tant proposition, and cites in support thereof a very & 
tended list of authorities, making these cases, therefor, 
of value as reference to the practitioner interested in lit 
gation concerning land likewise situated. The co st ae 
determined that the fact that the meander line of a nav 
gable lake, as es‘ablished by Government surveyors, does 
not coincide with the shore line of the lake, will not 07 
come the presumption that the Government, in patenting 
land adjoining the meander line, intended to convey tht 
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land lying between such line and the lake; and, further, 
that the fact that the number of acres recited in a Gov- 
emment patent corresponds with the quantity within the 
meander line along a navigable lake will not prevent the 
patentee from claiming the land between such line and the 
ore line. ° 

" It is well to add that the court very properly held 
also that evidence aliunde is inadmissible to show that the 
meander line was intended as a boundary line of adjoin- 
ing patent, where there is no evidence of a reservation in 
the patent, or assertion of title by the Government, to land 
lying between the meander line and the Jake, as estab- 
lished by its surveyors, and the shore line of such lake. 





DUTY OF COURTS REGARDING MOOT 
QUESTIONS. 





Tne duty of every judicial tribunal is to decide ac- 
tual controversies by a judgment which can be carried 
into effect, and not to give opinions upon moot questions 
or abstract propositions, or to declare principles or rules 
oi law which cannot affect’ the matter in issue in the case 
before it. It necessarily follows that when, pending an 
appeal from the judgment of a lower court, and without 
any fault of the defendant, an event occurs which renders 
it impossible for the appellate court, if it should decide 
the case in favor cf the plaintiff, to grant him any effec- 
tual relief whatever, the court will not proceed to a for- 
mal judgment, but will dismiss the appeal. And such a 
fact, when not appearing on the record, may be proved 
by extrinsic evidence. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in Mi'ls v. 
Green (16 Sup. Ct. Rep., 132) thus defines the duty of 
courts, and the rights of parties, in cases wherein, be- 
cause of some occurrence pending final decision, the 
court is unable to give actual relief to litigants. In the 
case at bar, and acting upon the rule stated, the cour: dis- 
missed an appeal from a decree dismissing a bill the who'e 
object of which was to secure a right to vote at an election 
of delegates to a State constitutional convention, it ap- 
pearing that before the appeal was taken the date fixed 
for the election had passed, and that before the entry of 
the appeal the convention had assembled. 

This rule, as the court observes, is to be applied when 
the intervening event is owing either to the appel ant’s 
own act, or to a power beyond the control of either party. 
Where, therefore, a de‘endant, after notice of the filing of 
a bill in equity for an injunction to restrain the doing of 
an act, such, for example, as the building of a house, or of 
arailroad, or other structure, persists in completing the 
enjoined act, the court is not deprived of the authority, 
whenever, in its opinion, justice requires it, to deal with 
the rights of the parties as they stood at the commence- 
ment of the action, and to compel the defendant to undo 


what he has wrongfully done since that time, or to answer 
in damages. 





By the great weight of authority it is now well settled 
that a vendee of land in possession under a parol contract 
of sale holds adversely to his vender, at least from the 
moment that the contract of sale is executed on his part 


y the payment of the purchase money. After such pay- 
ment the vendee may invoke the statute of limitations as a 
defense to a suit in ejectment brought by his vender, pro- 
vided he has been in possesion for the statutory period. 

d even if he has not been in possession for such length 
of time as will render the statute available, he can very 
likely plead the contract of sale and the payment of pur- 

‘ase money by way of estoppel, as a bar to an action of 
€jectment brought by the vender. 





This s‘atement of the adverse rights of a vendee under 
a parol contract for the sale of land will be found em- 
braced in the opinion of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, in Ward v. Cochran, 71 Fed. 
Rep. 127, wherein the court gathers a very extended list 
of authorities sustaining the propositions, as follows: 
Brown v. King, 5 Metc. (Mass.) 173; La Frombois v. Jack- 
son, 8 Cow. 589; Bryan v. Atwater, 5 Day 181; Ridge- 
way v. Holliday, 59 Mo. 444; Bank v. Fife, 95 Mo. 118, 
126, 8 S. W. 241; Trotter v. Neal, 50 Ark. 340, 7 S. W. 
384; Taylor v. Dugger, 66 Ala. 447; Potts v. Coleman, 67 
Ala. 221; Niles v. Davis, 60 Miss. 750; Montgomery Co. 
v. Severson, 64 Iowa 326, 330, 17 N. W. 197, 20 N. W. 
458; Wilson v. Campbell, 119 Ind. 286, 21 N. E. 893; 
Wood, Lim. Act. § 260; Blight’s Lessee v. Rochester, 7 
Wheat. 535, 548,549; Society for Propagation of Gospel 
v. Town of Pawlet, 4 Pet. 479, 506, 507; Dickerson v. Col- 
grove, 100 U. S. 578; Kirk v. Hamilton, 102 U. S. 68; De 
Guire v. Lead Co., 38 Fed. 65; Neale v. Neale, 9 Wall. 1. 


It should be observed that in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, and possibly in one or two other jurisdictions, the 
rule above announced is departed from, and it is there 
held that the relation existing between a vender and ven- 
dee of land, when the latter enters into possession under 
a parol contract of sale, is the same in substance as that 
which exists between a landlord and a tenant, a mort- 
gagor and mortgagee, and a trustee and a cestui que 
trust, and that no period of possession by a vendee, held 
under a merely verbal contract of sale, without deed or 
written conveyance, will serve to bar an action of eject- 
ment by the vendee, even though the vendee may have 
paid the purchase money in full, for the reason that the 
vendee’s possession is not adverse to the vender. The court 
in the case above cited remarks upon this doctrine held in 
Virginia and West Virginia, but maintains rightly that the 
doctrine sustained by the majority of the courts is much 
more reasonable and worthy of support. 





Where land is boaght with the money of one person 
and is conveyed to another, the lat er becomz:s, ipso facto, 
a trustee for him who furnished the money without any 
express agreement between them, because the considera- 
tion raises a trust, and the law will not permit the owner 
of the real estate to fraudulently hold and enjoy the 
beneficial interest which rightfully follows the considera- 
tion. But where the legal estate is not conveyed, a trust 
cannot be raised by a parol declaration, even though 
founded upon a valuable consideration and followed by 
actual occupancy and the erection of valuable improve- 
ments 

The Supreme Court of North Caroli 1a, in Cobb et al. 
v. Edwards (23 S. E. Rep. 241), in applying this rule, de- 
cides that a trust is raised where one purchases at a 
judicial sale, having, at the time of bidding or previously, 
agreed by parol or otherwise that he would buy it and 
hold it subject to the right of another to repay the pur- 
chase money and demand a conveyance. To prove such 
a trust it is not necessary to prove anything before the 
sale except the agreement. It is enough that evidence 
of this be supported by facts or circumstances subsequent 
to the sale, inconsistent with a purpose on the part of the 
purchaser to hold the land for himself. 





The ordinary people of the country want to be as- 
sured that when they go to law they can get justice 
promptly, and not be compelled to wait long years to ob- 
tain it. Simplify legal procedure. 





The standard which the bar exacts of itself far exceeds 
that which the world expects of it. 
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THE CASE OF THE NEREIDES. 


A GREAT QUESTION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW—A DRA- 
MATIC SCENE BETWEEN TWO GREAT LAWYERS— 
JUDGE MARSHALL'S SATIRICAL OPINION— 

A REBUKE AND AN APOLOGY. 


By L. B. Proctor. 


The Nereides; Bennett, Master. Such is the unpretentious 
title of one of the most important cases ever adjudicated in the 
United States Supreme Court. It is important, not only to the 
principles of international law it settled, but for eliciting 
one of the most learned and exhaustive of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s opinions, for the illustrious lawyers it summoned to the 
forum, and for the thrilling scene which gives dramatic interest 
to the unwritten part of the history of the case. 

Orn Aug. 16, 1813, Manuel Pinto, a distinguished and 
wealthy citizen of Buenos Ayres, being in London, contracted 
with the owners of the British ship Nereides to charter him the 
vessel to convey freight on a voyage from Liverpool to Buenos 
Ayres and return to London. 

The Nereides was a large, beautiful vessel, admirably pre- 
pared to carry freight and passengers. At this time 
the United States and Great Britain were at war. To resist 
the attack of American cruisers the ship carried a strong 
armament, mounting fifteen guns, and her crew was well armed 
and skilled in all the art of maritime warfare. Mr. Pinto in- 
vited a number of eminent English gentlemen, his friends, to 
accompany him to his native city and return to London. The 
invitation was accepted, and they left England with the pros- 
pect of a delightful excursion to South America. 

a im promised this result, until the morning of Dec. 
19, 1813, when, off the Madeiras, the American armed 
ship bearing the name of the great war Governor 
of New York, Daniel D. Thompkins, hove in sight, 
and upon sighting the Nereides, with the royal colors of her 
country at her masthead, bore proudly and daringly down 
upon her. The crews of both ships, confident of victory, hailed 
the signal for battle with “the stern joy which brave men feel 
in the presence of foemen worthy of their steel.” Most of the 
passengers of the Nereides prepared to take part in the ap- 
proaching contest. The sea was comparatively calm, but the 
stillness of the morning was soon broken by the thunder of 
cannon from the contending vessels. For over an hour the 
contest raged with terrible fury; but, finally, the Nereides was 
compelled to strike her colors. She surrendered to her Ameri- 
can conqueror, and was brought into the port of New York 
amid great rejoicing. Her exceedingly valuable cargo was 


libeled. The ship and that part of her cargo which belonged 


to British subjects were condemned without claim, but that 
part of the cargo—by far the largest and most valuable—belong- 
ing to Mr. Pinto, with that of other owners in Buenos Ayres, 
was claimed by himself and them on the ground that they were 
natives of a neutral government. 

The case created intense interest in America and in Europe, 
as there were millions of property dependent upon the result of 
the case. 

Mr, Pinto immediately retained Thomas Addis Emmet of the 
New York bar, the peer of Wirt, Pinkney, Dallas, Randolph and 
other great American lawyers. 

He was a native of Ireland, and, with Curran and other il- 
fustrious jurists, stood at the head of the Irish bar. The famous 
and brilliant career of Emmet at the Irish and American bars 
was the reward of a powerful mind, deep erudition as a lawyer, 
rare accomplishments as a scholar and, as was said of him by 
the great and learned Deur, “an orator, clear, copious, fervid, 
alike powerful to kindle the imagination, touch the affections 
and sway the reason.” For his intrepid and powerful defense 
of his countrymen engaged in the great Rebellion of 1795 he 
was arrested on the charge of treason, tried, convicted 
and sentenced to the same fate that sent his prother, the 
famous Robert Emmet, to the scaffold. Through the influence 
of his friend, Sir James Mackintosh, the distinguished historian, 
his sentence was commuted to imprisonment in Fort George, 
Scotland, for life. After remaining in Fort George three years, 
through the powerful influence of his friends. his sentence was 
again commuted to eternal banishment from all British do- 
minion. Rufus King was then our Minister to England. 
Through the influence of the British Ministry he became bit- 
terly prejudiced against Emmet. He endeavored to have a pro- 
vision inserted in his last commutation preventing him from 
making America his future home. After a short residence in 
Holland, Emmet and his family sailed for New York, where he 
was received by a brilliant ovation, in which he was welcomed 
to his adopted country by DeWitt Clinton in an address of sur- 
passing eloquence and effect. 

In due time he took his place at ‘the bar of the State of New 
York, and ascended to the highest degree of professional ex- 
cellence. 

Though an exile from his native land, he always continued 
to correspond with his friends in Ireland. Among these, as we 
have said, was Curran, whom he often termed the Demosthenes 
of Ireland. On one occasion, when asked at a reception given by 
Clinton to a brilliant assemblage of litterateurs, to describe Cur- 
ran, he said: “I can do so in no better manner than by repeating 
what Byron said of him: ‘The power of Curran’s eloquence, wit 
and imagination was exhaustless. I saw him presented to 
Madame de Stael, at Mackintosh’s. It was the confluence between 
the Rhone and the Rhine, and they were both so d—d homely 
that I could not help wondering how the best intellects of France 
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and Ireland could have taken up, respectively, such ill-loo) 
residences.’ But,” continued Emmet, “Curran was not homely 
He was short of stature, graceful in form, with a swarthy com. 
plexion and eyes that glowed like live coals. His countenang 
was singularly expressive. When he stood ‘before a jury he Dot 
only read their own hearts, but gave them back his own.” 

Emmet was often associated with or opposed to Webster, 
Wirt, Luther Martin and other great Jawyers of his time, }, 
the celebrated case of Gibbon v. Ogden, involving considerations 
of the most important character, he was opposed to Webster ang 
Wirt. His associate was Thomas J. Oakley. In a charming }q. 
ter to Judge Carr, Wirt speaks of Emmet and Oakley as follows. 
“To-morrow begins my toils in the Supreme Court, and the greg 
steamboat question from New York will be taken up. Emme 
and Oakley on one side, Webster and myself on the other. Ep. 
met’s whole soul is in the case, and he will stretch all his as. 
tonishing powers. Oakley is said to be one of the first logician 
of the age, as much a Phocion as Emmet is a Themistocles, ang 
Webster is as ambitious as Caesar. As for me, I am—but | 
will leave all description of myself to you. Emmet’s arguments 
always command attention and admiration. But he will, one. 
half of the time, address the judges as My Lords, instead of 
Your Honors, I suppose from the force of early habit.”’ 

Opposed to Emmet in the case of the Nereides was Willian 
Pinkney of Maryland, famous in American history, not only 
as a great lawyer, but eminent as a statesman and diploma: 
He succeeded Rufus King as Minister to England, and whik 
there he was imbued by the Ministry with a strong dislike ¢ 
Emmet, which, as we shall see, exhibited itself during the 
argument we are considering in a manner that create 
a scene never before or since equaled in an American tribunal 
Although Pinkney was unequaled as an erudite, logical reg. 
soner, his arguments in Congress and at the bar owed much 
to his admirable delivery. They were intrinsic, exhibiting the 
abundant resources of a learned, energetic mind, clear discer. 
ment, correct taste and a bold, comprehensive understanding. 
Among Pinkney’s faults was his excessive vanity. Indeed, to 
use the language of another, “He was the vainest man of bis 
time; he was even vain of his vanity.”” But it must be remen- 
bered that Cicero, one of the greatest of the Roman lawyers, 
and an elegant gentleman; Pliny, a writer and a critic whots 
the equal of Tacitus, were intensely vain; that Anan, “whos 
pages exhibit all the learning and polish of ancient Greece, 
paused in the midst of one of his charming addresses to inform 
his audience that he himself is as eminent among the Greeks 
for eloquence as Alexander the Great is for war.’’ Some om 
has said that vanity is a — of greatness, and self-conf- 
ence the propeller of ihe intellect. 
. On the trial of the case of the Nereides in the United States 
District Court Mr. Pinto’s part of her cargo was condemned 
An appeal was taken to the United States Circuit Court, where 
the judgment of condemnation was affirmed, and the case went, 
by appeal, to the United States Supreme Court, when that court 
was, for the first time, called upon to decide the question 
whether neutral property forfeits its character of neutrality by 
being —put on board of an armed ene of the enemy. The cas 
came on for argument on March 15, 1815. 

Mr. Pinkney’s appearance at the bar on that occasion was 
unusually attractive. He had long been a brilliant luminary 
before the American people. With his commanding, almost 
faultless, form, singularly well-cut, classic face, he united the 
mental advantages and experience we have described. Mr. 
Emmet’s reputation for statesmanship and diplomacy was not 
as extended as Pinkney’s, but his interesting history, his exile 
from his native land, his commanding position at the bar, his 
irresistible argumentative powers, the simplicity of his tastes, 
unassuming manner, frankness and generosity in sentiment and 
practice rendered him a leading character in this singularly 
nteresting case. 
oe The intarent which it excited was indicated by the unusual 
composition of the audience that thronged the courtroom. = 
ators and Representatives in Congress, foreign Ministers ap 
Ambassadors, heads of departments and renowned jurists 
were present, while the galleries were filled with a brilliant a 

1 of ladies. 

ae of the bench sat Webster, with his large, deep-st 
eyes wide awake, his lips compressed, his whole countenance 
in that intent stifiness which always singularly attracted the 
attention of strangers. Not far from him was Calhoun, in that 
peculiar attitude in which artists love to picture him. There 
were William Wirt, Edmund Randolph, Luther Martin and — 
other great lawyers of that day—a brilliant representation 0 
the American Bar. But above all was the Bench, on which wert 
seated the great Chief Justice John Marshall and his illustrious 
associates, Bushrod Washington, Joseph Story, Brockholst E* 
ingston, William Johnson and Gabriel Davaul. Agsociated : 
Emmet was Josiah Ogden Hoffman, who opened ‘the argume? 
for Mr. Pinto. He stood quite at the head of the New York a 
and had attained a national reputation. He was unsurpassed 
clearness of intellect and in legal Jearning, and when occas 
required his oratorical powers were unsurpassed. He pi 
father of Ogden Hoffman, appropriately styled the Ame 7 
Erskine. His argument was as profound as it was pa 
Among other points, he insisted that, since it is not the DP 
where a thing ts which determines the nature of that = 
but the quality of the person to whom it belongs, things at 
longing to neutral persons which happen to be in an bey 
country or an enemy’s ship are to be distinguished from t re 
belonging to the enemy. George M. Dallas of Philadelphia, 
leader of the Pennsylvania Bar, was associated with Pinkne), 
whose ingenious argument was founded largely on the P - 
tion that a neutral cannot lawfully hire an armed vessel of 0 
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enemy and in the course of that trade engage in a battle with 
the United States. ‘“Pinto,”’ he said,“hired an armed vessel of 
the enemy, Which fought an American vessel, and would have 

ured her had she been able. There is no case in which 
restitution has ‘been awarded under such circumstances. Sup- 

g an American frigate had captured a British ship of war 
Jaden with specie belonging to Spain, a neutral country, would 
it have been restored?” Mr. Dallas was followed by Pinkney, 
who made the closing argument for the captors of the Nereides. 
“pinto,” he said, “hired the whole vessel, took on valuable 

and freight for his own benefit; the vessel was armed; 
sailed, fought, and was captured. Now it is contended that he 
could do all this with impunity. If he could, he was a chartered 
marine libertine. Can a neutral thus surround himself with 
all ‘the pomp and circumstance of war,’ and escape the. conse- 
quences of his Nlegal panoply? The idea of our opponents ex- 
hibits a discordia verum—an incongruous mixture of discordant 
attributes; a Centaur-like figure—half man, half ship; a fan- 
tastic form, having in one hand the spear of Achilles, in the 
other the olive branch of Minerva; the frown of defiance on her 
brow, and the smile of conciliation on her lip, extending the 
garland of peace around the thunderbolt of Jupiter.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court in this case, commented on this part of Mr. Pinkney’s 
argument with delightful humor, graceful badinage and judicial 

ity. 
oe with pencil dipped in vivid colors,” he said, “and guided 
py the hand of a master,-a splendid portrait has been drawn 
exhibiting this vessel and her freighter as forming a single 
figure, composed of the most discordant material of peace and 
war. So exquisite was the skill of the artist, so dazzling the 
garb in which the figure was presented, that it required the 
exercise of that cold investigating faculty which ought always 
to belong to those who sit on the bench to discover its only 
imperfection; its want of resemblance.” 

Mr. Pinkney’s argument, taken as a whole, is one of the 
embellishments of the American Bar. In the course of it he 
exhibited his prejudice against Mr. Emmet in frequent side 
blows, keen and pungent remarks, with stinging severity. He 
was instigated to do this not only by his prejudice, but in part 
reply to Emmet’s argument in the court below, in which he 
severely criticised a decision of the English Court of Admiralty 
in a somewhat similar case, and which Pinkney regarded as a 
controlling precedent for the case at bar. Emmet’s hatred of 
England, which had taken possession of his whole soul, led 
him to some exceedingly severe comments upon her maritime 
laws, and her audacious treatment of our sailors. and _ her 
outrages On our commerce on the high seas. These remarks 
roused the wrath of Pinkney, who adored England, and to 
which he could not reply at the time. But he smothered his ire 
until the occasion we are describing. As he proceeded with his 
argument he reached a point from which he began an organized 
attack on Emmet, intensified by that tremendous invective, 
that merciless satire and denunciation in the use of which he 
had no equal. It came sudden and fierce, but polished and 
piercing. It took the bench, the bar and the audience by fear- 
ful surprise. “It shivered along the arteries’’ of Emmet’s 
friends like chilling currents, and then like molten lava. Every 
person in the room. glanced furtively at Emmet, and 
the court glanced down upon the assailant and the 
assailed, with expressions in their faces something like 
horror. But Emmet was apparently the most emotionless per- 
son present. Only once or twice did he lose his imperturbability, 
and that was when Pinkney mingled denunciation with his 
sarcasm; and, again, when he described Emmet’s arrest, death 
sentence, long imprisonment in Fort George and his final banish- 
ment forever from his native country. ‘“Banished from his 
country and from all English dominion forever! And for 
what?” exclaimed Pinkney; then, pausing a moment and lower- 
ing his voice to impressive tones, he answered: “For treason 
against his sovereign! For sympathy and protection extended 
to rebels and red-handed murderers! It is natural,” he con- 
tinued, “that the man whose voice, if not his arm, has been 
raised in rebellion against his king and country, and who has 
been engaged in snatching traitors from the gallows, who has 
himself been sentenced to death for these crimes, and, as I 
have said, banished from his country, should dislike the laws 
he has broken. But it ill becomes him, privileged as he is to 
practice in our courts by especial favor, to launch his 
anathemas against a nation he has attempted to dishoncr, 
and that has disowned him.”’ During these burning words the 
lines of Emmet’s mouth twitched nervously, and for a moment 
a deep flush suffused his face, and a tremor shook his 
frame. But he soon gained his wonted composure, and he 
sat with his eyes riveted coldly upon his opponent, when every 
ear in the audience was tingling at the bitter language of 
the speaker. At last Pinkney closed and took his seat, and 
Emmet rose to reply. The feeling that the supreme moment in 
the case had arrived swept through the audience. Marshall 
bent forward to catch the first sentence that fell from the 
speaker, and the pallor that overspread the face of Brockholst 
Livingston, as he nervously rested his elbow on the bench, be- 
trayed his emotions, and there was a look of breathless expec- 
tation on the features of the other judges. 

For a moment Emmet “stood coiled and concentrated, reck- 
less of all save the power within himself.” He then proceeded 
with his argument, apparently with nothing but the case at bar 
on hismind. We regret that we cannot give his argument fully 

ere, which we have in an old manuscript furnished us by an 
ancestor of a friend who listened to it. Suffice it to say that if 

nkney’s argument was great, Emmet’s rose above it in the 
clear light of concentrated reagon, learning and eloquence. The 
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English cases, cited by Pinkney, apparently strongly against 
him, were so thoroughly and learnedly analyzed and dissected 
that Marshall, in his opinion on the case, adopted nearly the 
language of the speaker. The reasons he gave for regarding 
the property of neutrals taken on the ships of the enemy free 
from condemnation overwhelmed and set aside all adverse cases 
cited as precedents against him. It was the argument of a 
lawyer, who had never diluted his legal talents, learning and 
intellectual power with the muddy waters of politics and the 
ephemeral glory of political office. During all his argument he 
made no allusion to Pinkney’s attack. But when he drew it to 
a close, he paused a moment, and then, in an attitude that might 
have been selected by an artist to represent “grace blended 
with dignity,” he said: 

“And now, my lords, I have done; I leave the case with you, 
but before I take my seat I ought, perhaps, in justice not only 
to myself, but for the sake of those who are dear to me; for 
the sake of the great profession of which I am an humble mem- 
ber, and in deference to this august tribunal, before whom I 
have the honor to stand, make some reply to the bitter, nay, the 
cruel and unprovoked, attack which my truly great and 
honored opponent has made upon me. This is a species of 
warfare in which it is my good fortune to have had no experi- 
ence; it is one I never wage, and I am perfectly willing my 
learned opponent shall have all the laurels he has sought to 
win in waging it. It is true that I came to this country a 
stranger, exiled forever from the land of my nativity—as dear 
to me as the life drops in my heart, for who does not love and 
venerate the land of his birth, the scenes of his boyhood, fragrant 
with the memories of his childhood, and the still more sacred 
memories of father and mother. There are their graves, and 
there is the grave of my martyred brother. It is true, as the 
gentleman says, I came to this country from a gloomy prison 
in which I was incarcerated because in courts of justice I lifted 
my voice for those who had struck for the liberty of Ireland. 
Do you, my lords—forgive that expression—Your Honors—blame 


| me for that? Though dear to me as are the memories of Ire- 
| land, this glorious country of my adoption, where I have found 


an asylum, a home, a heartfelt welcome, and in whose courts 
of justice I have been courteously received, is already very dear 
to me. Never until this day have I felt the least want of 
courtesy from those whom it is the pride of my life to call pro- 


| fessional brethren. Why have I been compelled to endure this 


want of courtesy from a distinguished member of that profes- 
sion to-day? Must Isay why? It comes from the hatred which 
my English enemies instilled into his mind while he was the 


| representative of this great Republic in their country—a hatred 


which was shared in by another great Minister of State whose 
mind was poisoned against me by English hatred. 


“Your Honors, I appeal to you. Have I done aught here to- 


day to merit this attack? I came here imbued with the deepest 


respect for Mr. Pinkney, as one of the brightest ornaments of 
that profession which I honor with all my heart and soul. He 
is the last man from whom I should have expected personal] 
observation of this kind. Should he taunt me for my misfor- 
tunes and my sufferings because of my attachment to my coun- 
try, my countrymen and to my profession? He, whose eloquence 
receives additional beauty, force and conviction from his own 
burning patriotism, should sympaithize with the victims of op- 
pression wherever he finds them. For him I have no indignant 
words; indignation I might have felt, had it not been lost in 
other, and, may I say, in more generous emotions. I know that 
when the excitement, the great responsibility which has 
pressed upon him here to-day—when some reflection shall sum- 
mon those events before him—his generosity, his chivalry, will 
bring to him the injustice he has done to one steeped in afflic- 
tion and which his generous nature will teach him to regret.” 

Who can describe the scene during the delivery of this 
beautiful, this matchless peroration? It suffused many eyes 
with glittering drops of sympathy; it created emotions of ad- 
miration. It touched the hearts of Marshall and his associates 
on the bench; it gained a generous response from the bar and 
the brilliant audience; it placed another laurel wreath on the 
brow of the exiled lawyer. 

Mr. Pinkney, whose eyes were riveted on Emmet during this 
address, gave evidence that his generous nature had not been 
appealed to in vain, arose and tendered an apology at once 
generous, chivalrous and beautiful. 


“I cannot,” he said, “allow this opportunity to pass without 
doing justice to my honored and distinguished opponent. The 
manner in which he has replied to my hasty and now deeply 
regretted language reproaches me for its forbearance, urbanity 
and nobility, and it could not fail to hasten the repentance 
which reflection alone would have produced, and which I am 
happy now on so public an occasion to avow. I therefore offer 
him a gratuitous, heartfelt, cheerful atonement; cheerful and 
heartfelt because it puts me right with myself, and because it is 
not tendered to ignorance and presumption, but to the highest 
worth, intellect, moral erudition, enhanced by such eloquence 
as few may hope to equal; to an interesting stranger whom 
adversity and affliction have struck severely to the heart; to an 
exile whom any country might be proud to receive, and every 
man of generosity be ashamed to offend.” 

As Pinkney closed, he stepped forward, extended his hand 
to Emmet, who grasped it with a warmth that was a ready 
response to his deep emotions, and a murmur of applause from 
the audience broke the impressive silence of the scene. 

But among all in the great audience there was none so 
deeply affected as Mr. Webster. He had welcomed Emmet to the 
Boston Bar; it was on his motion that Emmet was a dmitted to 
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practice in the United States Supreme Court, and a warm, gen- 
erous friendship existed between them until death closed that 
long an delightful relation. By a singular dispensation of Provi- 
dence, on Oct. 18, 1827, while Emmet was engaged in that im- 
portant case in the United States Circuit Court—‘The Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor’—by a stroke of paralysis he was prostrated at the 
feet of Webster in the courtroom. Webster tenderly raised him 
from ‘the floor, with the hope that it was only a momentary at- 
tack .of vertigo. But the summons from the great Ruler of 
earth and heaven had come, and Thomas Addis Emmet was soon 
numbered with the dead. 

By another mysterious intervention of Providence, Mr. Pink- 
ney, while engaged in the argument of a case in the United 
States Supreme Court, the opponent of Mr. Webster, was 
stricken with a sudden and fatal illness which soon terminated 
in death. How singular that the lives of these illustrious law- 
yers should close under circumstances that renders “truth 
stranger than fiction.” ; 

The decision of the court, contained in the opinion of Mar- 
shall, to which we have referred, and concurred in by all the 
judges except Story, who wrote an exceedingly able dissenting 
opinion, was one of Thomas Addis Emmet’s greatest triumphs 
at the bar. 


NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


PATRIOTISM AND JINGOISM—THE LAWYERS’ 


DUTY. 
By Chauncey M. Depew. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Bar Association of the 

State of New York: 

You will not expect of me a technical discussion of consti- 
tutions, codes or statutes. The needs of the State or of the 
country in these respects will be ably presented in the papers 
which will be read. during your session. 

A meeting of the lawyers of this great commonwealth has 
a profounder meaning than suggestions for amendments to 
laws or facilities in procedure. By virtue of our official dis- 
tinction as officers of the court there devolve upon us public 
duties of the greatest importance. The larger the question and 
the greater the perils involved in its decision, the more clear 
is the mission of the Bar Association to give to the supject its 
attention and to the country the results of its calm deliberation. 
Never during the seventeen years of our existence has our 
meeting ‘been held at a period so interesting and at the same 
time so fraught with dangers. 

Ours is a lawyers’ government. It was the agitation by the 
patriotic members of the profession which brought on the 
Revolutionary War. It was the conservative wisdom of the 
lawyers which framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Twenty of our twenty-four Presidents have been lawyers, as 
were twenty-four of the fifty-four signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and thirty of the fifty-five members of the 
convention which framed the Constitution of the United States. 
A large majority of the members of both houses of Congress 
and of both houses of the legislatures of the several States 
have always ‘been, and still are, members of the profession. 

The checks and safeguards against revolutionary action 
which distinguish the institutions of the United States from 
those of all other democracies are the fruits of the wisdom and 
foresight of great minds trained to the law. Therefore the 
sentiment contained in Cicero’s famous maxim, “silent leges 
inter arma,” is specially pregnant for the hour. Cicero was the 
greatest lawyer of his time, and of the whole Roman period. 
Like most of the eminent members of the bar in our days, 
he was also an orator and a statesman of the foremost rank. 
In the forum and in the Senate he had fearlessly defended the 
right and assailed the wrong, and maintained justice and lib- 
erty. A craze for conquest had created armies. Wonderful 
victories had made famous generals, and triumphal processions 
had inflamed and intoxicated the people. He saw what no other 
statesman of his period did, that beside the captive chained 
to the chariot of the conqueror as it proudly rolled along the 
Appian Way with the acclaim of the multitude, stalked also in 
chains the figure of Roman Liberty. This wrung from him the 
sentence which has become one of our legal maxims. Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon. The army and the people gave him dic- 
tatorial power. The patriots assassinated him. The army 
executed the patriots. The successful general and dic- 
tator instructed his soldiers to pursue and kill the great law- 
yer, not for any crime, but for words spoken in debate in the 
Senate of Rome for the republic, and against its arch enemy. 
When Cicero’s throat was cut upon the highway by the soldiers 
of Anthony, the body of Roman law, which protected life and 
property, and judicially decided rights and remedied wrongs, 
and which had ‘been five hundred years in slow and laborious 
construction, was buried with his ‘blood. From that time until 
the Dark Ages the will of the autocrat of the hour was the 
law of the world. It devastated provinces. It depopulated coun- 
tries. It made deserts of vast territories. It consigned to un- 
timely graves with every form of horror and suffering untold 
millions of the human race. The falling temple of liberty car- 
ried down in its ruins civilization, law, learning, art, humanity 
and religion. Centuries passed by, all dedicated to war, until 
the Church arrested its savagery for the moment by the Truce 
of God. This declaration of the pious and renowned Bishop 
of Aquitaine is the foundation of the jurisprudence of modern 
times. By the Truce of God, for four days in the week one sim- 
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ple law of life and liberty prevailed. The traveler could } ° 


upon ‘the highway, the merchant dispose of his goods, the 
artisan ‘work in his factory, the farmer follow his plow, the 
housewife and the maiden be a-field garnering the haryeg 
without fear of murder, outrage, conscription or robbery, By 
for ages yet to come, under the necessities for protection, jp. 
duced by perpetual wars, Europe was divided into masters ang 
slaves—the masters the feudal lords, and their armed p. 
tainers—the slaves, the tillers of the soil, the artisans ang 
laborers. The tradition and education of the ages that rights 
could only be established and wrongs could only be redresgeq 
by the sword created the Law of the Sword. For hundreds o& 
years all disputes were settled by the gage of battle. Tities 
to real estate, difficulties as to boundary lines, quesiions o 
contract and of tort, matters of heritance and the settlement 
of estates were submitted to private combat for “justice.” The 
courts met at the appointed places. The judges sat clothed jp 
their robes of office. The criers of the court announced the cage, 
and the litigants entered the lists armed for the fray. The 
rules for the combat were as well established as the rules of 
trial are in the courts of to-day. The theory over it all and up- 
der it all was that the “God of Battles’’ would be on the right 
side. Cromwell, who was intensely religious, fought for his 
faith. Napoleon, who had no religion, fought for glory. Bach 
declared that God was on the side of the strongest battalions. 
The Almighty in these judicial combats evinced His abhorrence 
of them by so far withholding His interposition that the most 
skilled athlete and the best trained duelist always succeeded, 
So strong is the power of custom that this right to appeal to 
private combat by the dropping of a glove before the judge that 
the arbitrament of arms actually remained a part of the statute 


| law of England’s colonies in America until the independence 


of our Republic—and of England herself until 1818. Nay, 
more, it survived in active practice until fifty years ago, in the 
form of the duel, in nearly every part of this country. No man 
could retain his position at the bar or in society who would 
refuse a challenge. In the ante-bellum days hundreds of 
brilliant young lawyers who went to the South to try their 
fortunes were challenged by the best shots of the local bar, 
who wanted to remove the dangerous competition of their 
Yankee rivals; and many of them fell before the bullets of the 
trained duelists to whom, below the Mason and Dixon line 
— practice was an essential part of a “gentleman's” edu- 
cation, 

The best evidence of healthy public sentiment, or rather of 
Christian civilization and enlightment in the law, is that t- 
day the man who loses caste in the duel is not he who refuses, 
but he who challenges. In every State in the Union the duel- 
ist has become by statute a felon, and the most striking in- 
stance of any, of the change in public sentiment, is that juries 
never hesitate to convict him of a crime. Pwblic sentiment now 
declares that true courage hands the duelist or would-be duelist 
over to the police, and appeals to the law for the adjustment of 
difficulties. 

While this healthful advance in civilization and this un- 
doubted public sentiment supporting it mark the new relations 
between individuals, there has been little if any progress in che 
peaceful, lawful and orderly settlement of international dis- 
putes involving communities. 

The barbarious, murderous and uncertain methods of the 
ancient and medieval periods still prevail. The alarms of war 
agitate a world. The columns of our daily papers are ‘lled 
with cables and telegrams announcing the rage of nations and 
the imminence of their flying at each other’s throats. The 
a blood which is the inheritance of the ages is aflame for 

ght. 

Only one power keeps the nations of Europe from instantly 
declaring war. The ‘bankers and business men have become 
the arbiters between nations. In modern conflicts, so vast and 
expensive are the preparations for and operations of war, that 
the longest purse wins. Neither Germany nor France, nor 
Austria nor Italy, nor Russia nor Spain can hurl their armies 
at each other and equip their navies for fight without the con- 
sent of the great bankers of the world. The only two nations 
which may be said to be free from this thralldom, because of 


| their wealth, their commerce and credit, are the United States 





and Great Britain. “War,” said Erasmus, “is the malady of 
princes.”” He might have added, the danger of republics. 

The spirit of war—largely the inheritance of the :iynastic 
ambitions of royal houses—is the chief incentive to the employ- 
ment of the ‘best inventive genius for engines of destruction. 
Improvements in naval architecture are first for war and next 
for commerce. If armor is made which will resist a new shell. 
there follows the gun that will fire the shot which will pierce 
the armor. If a “magazine” is constructed which will destroy 
its score of human beings in as many seconds, along comes 
the machine gun which will kill its hundreds of fathers, 
brothers, sons and husbands in the same time. The resource? 
of chemistry and electricity are exhausted to discover the im- 
plements by which great armies may be annihilated in an hour. 

The events of the past few weeks have demonstrated how 
easy it is to arouse the fighting blood among our own people. 
A generation has come upon the stage since the civil war wh? 
are eager for battle. 

The greatest ministers and leaders for peace whom I ever 
met were the generals whose fame fills the world, and whose 
victories were in our civil strife—Grant, Sherman and Sheridan. 
During the whole of their lives after the war they were the 
apostles and preachers of peace. 

An Eastern writer says: ‘“Wé have furnished a great and 
famous soldier whom your historians scarcely mention, vu! 
who ought to rank above Caesar or Hannibal or Napoleon, and 
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pis name and title are Genghis Khan. To him belongs the un- 
valed glory of having slain 18,400,000 human beings in eleven 
« ” He had a definite object, which was to destroy cities 
= yillages and make the whole world a pasture field for 
nomadic tribes. Attila, the Scourge of God, on the other hand, 
made it his proud boast that no grass ever grew upon the fields 
ghich had suffered the hoof beats of his horses. How much 
ter, how much nobler, how much more humane was the 
sentiment of the philosopher who said that “the true benefactor 
of mankind is the one who makes two ‘blades of grass to grow 
where only one grew before!’’ Napoleon, at St. Helena, made 
this apologetic remark: “I only killed a million men in all my 
wars.” He did not mention the ten millions who died from 
starvation in the wildernesses which he left behind him. 

The strongest evidence of the fervor and force of this 
sanguinary sentiment among us to-day is the action of Ton. 
gress upon the President’s Venezuela message. By the Consti- 
tution of the United States the war power belongs to Congress, 
and yet the Senate and House of Representatives, with unan- 
jmity and hot haste, rushed to record their approval of wnat 
they believed at the time to be a declaration of war, and 
their chaplain appealed to the Prince of Peace with this 
marvelous invocation: “O Lord, may we be quick to resent 
anything like an insult to our nation; so may Thy kingdom 
come and Thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven. Amen. 
One does not know, in the presence of such a travesty upon 
the Sermon on the Mount, whether to say “Good Lord!” or to 
exclaim “Great Scott!” The lesson seems to be enforced that a 
hasty or passionate President could plunge the nation into war, 
and the reason and justification for its sacrifices of blood and 
treasure and industrial interests would be left for academic 
discussion after the strife was over. 


There are to-day in Europe—on a so-called peace footing— 
seven millions of men in arms. Every borer, as he goes to 
his shop or to his work in the fields, carries upon his back 
and keeps upon his back during the whole of his day a fully 
armed soldier. The combined war debts of these governments 
are sixteen thousand millions of dollars. Such are the burdens 
under which Anarchy grows and Socialism thrives, and popu- 
jations seek by emigration to the wilds of Asia and the wastes 
of Africa and the tropical countries of South America, as well 
as to our more favored land, an escape from intolerable con- 
ditions. 

There are occasions when war is both right and necessary, 
and a nation must embark upon it without counting the con- 
sequences, but the issue of ‘battle is never certain, nor does 
the arbitrament of war always end in right or justice. The 
struggle between Prussia and Austria for supremacy in the 
German Empire was decided not by the merits of the case, 
but by the needle gun in the hands of the Prussians used 
against the old-fashioned musket of the Austrians. To his 
everlasting honor, the old King of Prussia, the first Emperor of 
Germany, a soldier born in camps and whose life was practically 
passed in arms, gave his best efforts for the maintenance of 
the peace of Europe. Napoleon the Third, to sustain a falling 
dynasty, declared war, and lost his throne, deprived France 
of two of her fairest provinces and put upon her a load of 
debt, involving grinding taxation. 

Our war of 1812 was right if our dispute with Great Britain 
and our demand for fair treatment and justice could not be 
settled by arbitration. It is a curious and impressive fact that 
the purpose for which that war was made was not gained 
by the war. The casus belli was not considered in the treaty 
of peace, but was settled afterward ‘by arbitration. The civil 
war might have been averted at one time by payment of a 
proper indemnity to the owners of the slaves. in the passions 
of the hour that period passed by, and the slaves were freed 
and the Republic held together by our great civil strife. But 
the cost of the war was half a miilion people killed, a million 
crippled and wounded, the devastation and destruction of all 
the material interests and visible property of ten States, and 
the loss in money of four thousand millions of dollars on the 
one side, and as much on the other. The Republic united and 
free is worth all that it cost in blood and treasure, and much 
more; and yet, had the South been as strong in credit and 
resources, with as large an available fighting population as 
the North, it is doubtful whether a war between men of the 
same blood, each thinking they were fighting for the right, 
would not have ended in a drawn battle. 

The argument has recently been advanced by Bismarck, by 
the London “‘Times,” and only the other day by a distinguished 
judge speaking to a company of students, that without war 
the moral tone of a people deteriorates, and they lose a fine 
sense of patriotism and a keen appreciation of national honor. 
At the breaking out of the civil war, of the thirty millions of 
people in the United States there were not twenty-five thou- 
sand who had had any actual experience of campaigns; and 
these few veterans had only served in the Mexican war of 
twelve or fifteen years before. Ours was pre-eminently a peace- 
ful population. For three generations the blood of the people 
had not been stirred by a great conflict nor themselves called 
toarms. And yet when the flag was fired upon, and the ex- 
istence of the Republic was at stake, there was a popular up- 

and enlistment unknown in ancient or in modern times 


ere were in.this country three millions of men in arms on’ 


one side or the other. At Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
Chickamauga, Vicksburg, Fredericksburg, Chancelorsville, 
Gettysburg, the bloody battle of the Wilderness and Sherman’s 
marth to the sea were exhibited valor, heroism and patriotism 
higher and nobler type than any other age can boast. The 
lawyers did their best to bring about a peaceful settlement 





between the North and the South, but when the armed strug- 
gle came they enlisted for the war, in proportion to their 
number, in far greater ratio than any other profession, calling 
or vocation. Nearly ail the volunteer officers who became 
brigadier and major generals, and won distinction equal to that 
attained by the gallant graduates of West Point, were mem- 
bers of the profession of the law. No lawyer better fulfilled his 
duty tohis profession, lived up to a higher ideal in politics 
and in pwblic life, or performed more heroic deeds upon the 
battlefield than that brave and distinguished member of our 
association who died within the last week, Gen. Francis C. 
Barlow. 

Now is the time for the profession to perform a great work 
upon the lines of the lawyers of the centuries in promoting 
international arbitration. The presenc dispute between the 
English-speaking races which is agitating the world calls for 
both practical wisdom and legal acumen for its solution. There 
is no dissent in this country from the Monroe Doctrine as 
promulgated by President Monroe and interpreted by Jefferson, 
Madison, Webster and Calhoun. Alexander Hamilton, the 
greatest lawyer of the revolutionary period, and one of the 
most creative geniuses of our country, stated this rule for our 
guidance in the ‘“‘Federalist’’ with that clearness of insight into 
the future by which he stamped upon our institutions the ele- 
ments of conservatism and perpetuity. No European aggres- 
sions upon the Americas will be permitted by the United States 
which endanger our safety or subject our sister republics to 
European despotisms. Yet any one who studies the Monroe 
Doctrine will see how in each individual case, except where 
there is a flagrant violation, like the French invasion of Mexico, 
the applicable interpretation of it should be the subject of judi- 
cial determination. The President’s message to Congress pre- 
sents a novel view of the principle. If there is a dispute as to 
a boundary line between a South American republic and a 
European power, no matter how insignificant the territory in- 
volved, or how distantly it affects the independence of the 
country or how remotely it may interest us, we must demand 
that the two governments arbitrate the line, and if they refuse, 
we must find out, as best we can, what the line is and enforce 
it by war. If, however, pending our inquiry, the two parties 
agree, we have no further rights or duties. This seems to sur- 
render the doctrine if Venezuela or Brazil chooses to sell a 
portion of its lands. A slight extension of the principle com- 
pels us to assume a protectorate over all these republics. Their 
enterprises and industries are almost entirely owned or con- 
trolled and carried on by Americans, English, Germans, French 
and Italians. Their governments are in almost perpetual reve- 
lution, and the military dictator of the hour confiscates prop- 
erty right and left, except that of foreigners. If he could rely 
upon the United States to protect him he would treat the 
lives, possessions dnd business of the Germans, English, Ital- 
ians and French with the same impartial appropriation as he 
does those of his countrymen. These nations would demand 
reparation and redress. This would involve the coliection of 
substantial damages, and we would be in a measure bound 
to assume the quarrel. We might, at the whim or necessities 
of the successful military dictator of Venezuela or the Argen- 
tines, of Brazil or Bolivia, of Paraguiay or Peru, of Yucatan 
or Honduras, of Chili or Bolivia be involved in frequent wars 
with the powers of Europe. This would require an immense 
navy and a large standing army. 

The feeling in the United States against Great Britain is 
more easily aroused than against other countries for many 
reasons. In the first place, we are blood relations, and family 
quarrels are always hasty and fierce. Our battles of the Revo- 
lution and of the War of 1812 have been with England. The 
attitude of her government during our civil war was specially 
irritating, and disputes about boundary lines and fisheries have 
frequently arisen. But while this feeling has not abated with 
us, there has come into power in Great Britain—and we have 
scarcely noticed it, indeed it has only been brought strongly 
and convincingly to our attention by the recent terrific out- 
break against Germany—a force unknown and unheard of 
at the time of George III., or the War of 1812, or even our 
civil war. It is the all-powerful democracy of Great Britain, 
which universal suffrage has brought to the front, and which 
is to-day the real power in the British Islands. This force 
is cordial in its friendship for our people and country. There 
are no obstacles in the way of a peaceful adjustment, upon a 
permanent basis, of all present and future difficulties between 
the democratic spirit—the people—of the United States and 
the democratic spirit—the people—of Great Britain. 

Unless we should be driven to it by a stress of circum- 
stances not now perceptible, or by difficulties and dangers 
which could not be averted in any other way, we do not want 
a great standing army. It would be a menace to our peace, 
a menace to capital and a menace to labor. In a republic a 
dictator always stands in the shadow of a large regular army. 

The United States is the only nation so situated that it 
can with honor and safety move upon the pathway of peace for 
an international court of arbitration. North of us lies Canada, 
with its vast territories—larger in area than the United States 
—but with a sparse population of some five millions of people. 
It seeks no war. It wants no hostilities and no disagreements 
with our Repwblic. It is anxious for commercial union. Politi- 
cal union will follow whenever we desire to extend the invita- 
tion. So there is no danger from Canada. To the south of us 
is Mexico, with only twelve millions of people, of whom ten 
millions are Indians, uneducated and degraded. We need fear 
nothing from Mexico; nor do we want her. That population 
incorporated into our political system would corrupt our suf- 
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frage. The Presidency of the United States and the political 
control of the Republic might be decided by the Indians o/ 
Mexico. Further away are the republics of the Isthmus of 
Darien and of South America. The perpetual wars between 
these nations and the constant internal revolutions and feuds 
which have characterized them have left that part of the 
western hemisphere at the end of three hundred years, 
though its climate, soil and resources are as attractive and 
great as those of the North, with a scattered population of 
fewer than twenty millions, two-thirds of whom are Indians 
and half-breeds. We have no fear of them. And now look 
at Europe. 

It is three thousand miles across the ocean from the near- 
est seaport of any European power to any seaport of the 
United States. Our country has seventy millions of people, 
and seventy billions of dollars of accumulated wealth. So 
great has been our prosperity, because of one hundred and 


two years of peace and only five of war, so free have we been, 


from the strifes which have exhausted the resources of Eu- 
rope, that the taxing power of the Government has not yet 
touched for any purpose the real and personal property repre- 
sented in these seventy thousand millions of dollars of accu- 
mulated wealth. According to the census of 1890, we have 
9,200,000 fighting men. The experience of the civil war has 
shown that from them could be drafted, mobilized and instruct- 
ed in three months three millions of soldiers. All the trans- 
ports and navies of the world could not land upon our shores 
an army which could march 100 miles from tthe sea coast, or 
even return to their ships. With all the world in arms against 
us, the vast interior of our continent, except in its industrial 
and economic phases, would know nothing of the trouble and 
never see a foreign uniform—except on a prisoner of war. Se- 
cure in our isolation, supreme in our resources, unequaled in 
our reserves, and free from dangerous neighbors, we occupy 
among the nations of the globe a position so exalted and safe 
that to compare us with other countries would be absurd. The 
statesman or the politician who really fears for the safety of 
this country is a fool. The statesman or politician who does 
not fear (because he knows better), and who yet preaches of 
our weakness and our vulnerability, is a demagogue, and he 
insults the intelligence of the American people. This great 
reservoir of force for all purposes—the American Republic— 
this mightiest engine of war and most beneficent power for 
peace on the face of the globe, can extend the right hand of 
fellowship to warring brethren across the Atlantic and promul- 
gate with honor and dignity a scheme for an international 
tribunal, and lead in the movement. 

The first crisis in our national history came soon after the 
machinery of our Government was put in motion by the first 
President, Gen. Washington. The people demanded a war 
with England, to help France, when we had neither arms nor 
credit nor money, and France was powerless and almost bank- 
rupt in her revolutions and her internal and international com- 
plications. The United States needed commerce and trade; 
needed the freedom of the seas; needed the control and im- 
provement of its rivers and inland lakes for the development 
of its resources. It required peace, rest and opportunity to 
attract immigration, to build its States, to utilize its vast 
water power, and to bring out its exhaustless treasures from 
field, forest and mine. The task for peaceful settlement was 
intrusted to the head of the bar of the United States, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, John Jay. With infinite 
tact, with marvelous wisdom, with judicial candor and legal 
acumen he performed his immeasurably great duty. For the 
first time in treaties between nations was inserted, through 
his influence, a declaration for the adjustment of all disputes 
between the United States and Great Britain by arbitratica. 
Under the ‘beneficent working of this principle nearly one in- 
ternational case a year has been settled during the past eighty 
years. These cases have excited no comment, because it is 
only war which illumines the sky, and, in the baleful conflag- 
ration which consumes peoples and properties, attracts the at- 
tention of the world. Gen. Grant held it to be a crown as glori- 
ous as that of Appomattox that he brought about the Genevan 
arbitration under this clause of the treaty of Chief Justice 
Jay. The people of the English-speaking nations must get be- 
yond the narrow idea of accidental arbitration for each case 
as it may occur, with its semi-partisan organization, and agree 
in constituting a permanent international court. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island had a difficulty which in 
other cases would have led to war or intestinal feuds. It was 
settled by the Supreme Court of the United States. Missouri 
and Iowa would be at each other’s throats, but the Supreme 
Court of the United States calmly considered the questions at 
issue between them, and its judgment was accepted. The 
question of the liberty of Dred Scott went to this tribunal in 
the midst of the most passionate political discussion of the 
century. The decision of the court was against the dominant 
sentiment of the hour, but it was accepted until legislation and 
constitutional provisions remedied the difficulty. The great de- 
bate over the income tax divided sections and parties, and in 
the arena of politics the matter was pregnant with political 
revolutions. The Supreme Court decided the question one 
way, and one judge of the nine, changing his opinion upon 
reflection, reversed the judgment. The country at once accept- 
ed the decision as the verdict of justice and of right. 

Had there been an international court of arbitration in the 
Venezuelan matter Lord Salisbury could not have pleaded 
that there was a boundary line embracing territory so long 
and unquestionably held by the British that they could not in 
honor submit the question of their title to the court. Both the 
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English and the Americans have been educated to belieye 
that though anybody may make a claim upon any Property 
the court can be relied upon to dismiss the complaint if jt is 
unworthy of being entertained, or disavow jurisdiction showy 
there be any doubt, or if it considers the matter, to adjust jt 
upon the eternal principles of justice and right. The idea o 
securing at any early date an international court representing 
and embracing all the nations of Europe and of North ang 
South America is probably at present Utopian. The tremep. 
dous war spirit existing among the peoples of continental Ey. 
rope, the office holding and patronage of their armies, the prob. 
lems of race, balance of power and dynasty involved, woulg 
deter any of those nations from an immediate acceptance o; 
the international court. But the United States and Greg 
Britain have no reason to be guided by the standards of the 
Continent. They have the same common law. Their legisla. 
tion has been for the past fifty years along similar lines of 
progress and liberty. Their courts and methods of procedure 
are alike in most of their characteristics. The cases reported 
and principles settled in each country are quoted as authority 
in the courts of the other. American lawyers have found jt 
not difficult to become great in the English forum, and English, 
Scotch and Irish lawyers have been successful at the Ameri. 
can bar. We speak the same language, we read the same 
Bible, and the interests over which we clash are always sus. 
ceptible of judicial construction and adjudication upon princi- 
ples which we mutually understand. It is possible for these 
two great countries, out of this present difficulty, to evolve a 
tribunal of international law and justice which shall be ip 
perpetual session, whose members shall be selected with such 
care, whose dignity shall receive such recognition and whose 
reputation shall be so great that each nation can submit to it 
any question in dispute and bow to its decision with safety 
and honor. 

We, the lawyers of the United States, and our brethren, 
the lawyers of Great Britain, faithful to the traditions of our 
profession and the high calling of our order, can agitate and 
educate for the creation of this great court. We recall that 
even in the days of almost universal assent to the divine au- 
thority of kings Justice Coke could boldly challenge and check 
the autocratic Charles, with the judgment that the law was 
superior to the will of the sovereign. Christian teachings and 
evolution of two thousand years, and the slow and laborious 
development of the principles of justice, and judgment by proof 
dem ind this crowning triumph of ages of sacrifice and struggle 
The closing of the nineteenth, the most beneficent and progres. 
sive of centuries, would be made glorious by giving to the 
twentieth this rich lesson and guide for the growth of its hu- 
manities and the preservation and perpetuity of civilization 
and liberty. an 


ADDRESS BY HON. MOORFIELD STOREY. 
President American Bar Association. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Bar Association of New 
York: When I accepted your courteous invitation to attend thie 
meeting I did not agree to make a speech. On the contrary! 
may say that I agreed not to, but such agreements are regarded 
as of very imperfect obligation, even in so essentially law abid- 
ing an assembly as a meeting of lawyers. I might perhaps sug- 
gest to your Committee on Reform the question whether steps 
should not be taken to secure greater respect for obligations of 
this character, but they might reply that the penalty now pro- 
vided for a breach of the contract, the necessity of listening to 
the speech which follows, is a sufficient sanction—an instance 
where the punishment peculiarly fits the crime. I should, how- 
ever, be lacking in‘courtesy if I did not avail myself of the 
opportunity which the indulgence of your president has offered 
me to express the pleasure which I have derived from the ad- 
dresses which I have heard, and my gratification at this oppor- 
tunity to enlarge my pleasant acquaintance with the members of 
the New York Bar. 

I came here to listen and not to speak, as a learner and 
not as ateacher. You have appreciated earlier than we in Mas- 
sachusetts the advantages gained by organization among the 
members of the bar. The bar associations of the State and 
the city of New York have been vigorous and effective agencies 
of reform for years, and we are all familiar with their achieve- 
ments. In Massachusetts we have no bar association of the 
State. We have an aagsociation in Boston which is extremely 
regular in its attendance at our occasional dinners, but which 
is apt to neglect the other duties of a bar association. We 
have not impressed ourselves upon the legislation of the State. 
and although we have committees to whose care various mat- 
ters are confided, yet the members are as a rule so busy at- 
tending to their individual affairs that they give but slight at- 
tention to public questions. In listening to what has been said 
here I find that you are confronted with the same difficulties 
that beset us. Our Chief Justice a few days ago remarked that 
our profession during the last one or two centuries has ad- 
vanced less than any other, and to a certain extent this is un- 
doubtedly true. Whether the fault lies entirely with the Leg- 
islature, of which our profession forms so large a part, oF 
whether it is to be sought elsewhere, is a question upon which 
perhaps the Legislature might wish to be heard. 

I have listened with extreme satisfaction and entire sympa 
thy to all that was said by your distinguished fellow citizen, 
Mr. Depew, last night, and I hope that now he has spoken it 
will be found easier for other members of our profecsion to ex 
press their opinion upon a question which so vitally affects the 
future of this country. There are many who seem to be dete 
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py the fear that if we oppose the policy adopted by our repre- 
gentatives in Washington we shall be charged with lack of 
patriotism. I decline to adopt this definition of patriotism. A 
patriot is one who seeks to advance the highest interests of his 
country and of her citizens, and our whole theory of life is 
wrong if those highest interests are not better advanced during 
atime of peace when all the influences of education and civiliza- 
tion are given their fullest effect than in a time of war, during 
which not only. as Cicero said, are laws silent, but during which, 
as Sidney Smith said, “God is forgotten.” I do not believe that 
the greatness of a nation is measured by the number of square 
miles which it misgoverns, but by the character of the instita- 
tions and the quality of the citizens. 

Nor am I one of those who give my adhesion to the doc- 
trine that we must support our country right or wrong. I be- 
lieve it is the duty of every patriot to do everything in his power 
to keep his country right, and do everything he can to prevent 
her from going wrong. We all remember how the clerk, after 
reading an indictment, proceeds: ‘‘To this indictment the de- 
fendant has pleaded ‘not guilty,’ and for his trial has put him- 
self upon the country. which country you are.’ This is the soli- 
tary instance in which twelve men have the legal right to call 
themselves a country. This is a popular government, and it 
goes right or wrong as- public opinion expresses itself. It is 
altogether too common for a man who is a Senator or a Cabinet 
officer to say, “I am the country and al] who differ with me are 
unpatriotic.” I think !t is time for us to assert ourselves, and 
for every citizen to do what he can to prevent a departure 
from the policy of peace under which our country has grown 
great. We did not choose our President or our Representativee 
upon any such issue as is now before us. Upon the question of 
the hour the country has never expressed its opinion, and 
no man can claim to represent it. The opinion of the country 
is now making, and every good citizen must do his part to 
make it right. 

I fear for our country a successful war more than any 
other calamity. We can survive defeat, but it will be very 
hard to preserve our institutions against victory. The triumph 
of Rome in the second Punic war paved the way for the down- 
fall of the Roman republic. We must be certain that we are 
entirely different from: every other nation before we expose 
ourselves recklessly to the evil influences which they have 
failed to resist. It would seem that with the problems before 
us of currency, of taxation, of the relations between labor and 
capital, and of municipal government, we have on our hands 
all the difficulties that the most exalted patriot can require. 
If he wishes foes worthy of his steel, questions which demand 
all his ability and all his courage, he has only to look about 
him. There are bosses here more dangerous than any foreign 
enemy. 

It is at least clear that we do not want one foot of foreign 
territory. There is no neighboring people that are so clearly 
able to govern themselves honestly and well that we can afford 
to let them take part in the task of governing us. Does it seem 
to you that it is wise for us to undertake the labor of instructing 
Senators from Hawaii or Cuba in the principles of sound cur- 
rency when we cannot teach them to the Senators from our 
new States, or even to those from Penrsylvania? Is it not idle 
for us to attempt to govern Cuba when we find it so difficult 
to govern the city of New York? Reformers all over the coun- 
try are continually claiming that the great difficulty which 
we have in the administration of this government comes from 
the presence in our midst of foreigners. Those foreigners are 
here under our system, subject to our police, educated at our 
schools and by our press, and taking part in the solution of 
the problems with which we are called upon to deal. If we 
cannot control them, what, think you, would be the result of 
adding to our body politic whole states of foreigners, not sub- 
ject to our police, unfamiliar with our institutions or even 
with our language, and not subject to any of the influences of 
education or association to which our naturalized citizens are 
how exposed? Are such foreigners likely to help us in dealing 
with our difficulties? Can you imagine a more dangerous ele- 
ment introduced into our body politic than assistance of that 
character? 

_ Permit me to say further that the suggestion which has 
deen freely made that this new development of the Monroe 
Doctrine does not involve a protectorate of South American 
States seems to be founded on a very imperfect appreciation of 
ts consequences We say that if a foreign nation finde its 
citizens abused by Venezuela, there is nothing in the Doctrine 
to prevent it from going to war and punishing the offending 
power. If war is to be carried on, the power that is waging it 
must have the right to enter the territory of its enemy, must 
have the right to o ‘cupy cities or strategic points for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the payment of the war indemnity which is 
now always demanded by the victor. War between an European 
nation and a South American State must be waged with all the 
Weapons that are now used. We cannot say that it must be 
ened to blockade or operations at sea. Such war would fail 
its effect. But yy the new Doctrine the moment an army 
enters the territory of a South American power, we must say 
woe lest the entry may result in a permanent cecupation. 

e must immediately enlist on the side of the smaller power, 
“~ if the South American powers feel that they can rely on 
pe aid, is it not likely to excite their already sufficiently irre- 
a, governments to greate: disregard of foreign rights? 
-~ {not perfectly clear that we are making ourselves practical- 
Une onsible for the actions of these powers? In fact the 
of a States is putting its name on the back of a great deal 

ery insolvent paper. Are not here two sides to the question? 





Is it not worth while for the American people to consider what 
the result of this policy must be? It is a departure from fhe 
rule under which the United States has grown rich and pow- 
erful. 

There is nothing in my judgment more discouraging than 
the fact that when the message of the President was laid before 
Congress there was not in the whole House of Representatives 
a single man who had the courage to stand up and say: “As 
this dispute has lasted ninety years is it not safe for us to 
sleep on it a single night?” Public opinion in this country 
should assert itself when our Representatives are cowed or 
paralyzed. 

The best war that ever was fought was the war of the 
rebellion, but it has left behind it a legacy of party spirit, of 
extravagance, of taxation, of corruption, which has stood be- 
tween us and good government for thirty years. We are find- 
ing it impossible to decide what our dollar is now, thirty years 
after that war closed. Can we afford to let our rulers for no 
cause that concerns us expose us not only to the material conse- 
quences of another war in loss of life and property, increased 
taxation and fresh pensions, but to the far more terrible demor- 
alization which war always causes? It is said that these senti- 
ments are unpopular, but my judgment is that we shall not go 
far before they become popular among all right-thinking Ameri- 
cans. I think that the Bar of New York can render thelr coun- 
try no greater service then by giving their adherence to the 
views so cloquently expressed by Mr. Depew last night. 


I have listened with interest to your discussion of legisla- 
tive reform, and I note the general opinion that steps should 
be taken to prevent special legislation. In Massachusettes we 
have the worst kind of special legislation. If a town needs 
water, its power to supply it is given by special act. If a justice 
of ‘the peace neglects ,to renew his commission, .a special 
law is passed to legalize his acts. Such special legislation is 
convenient and not dangerous, and while I recognize the evils of 
special legislation in many cases, I think the effort to prevent 
it has been carried too far, and has been very unsuccessful. 


Thus in Ohio there is a stringent constitutional prohibition 
which requires the division of cities and towns into classes, and 
forbids legislation that does not apply to a whole class. The re- 
sult is that the Legislature, for example, passes a law permitting 
“every city, which by the last Federal census had, or which by 
any future Federal census shall have a population of not less 
than 5,275, or more than 5,280, to build a bridge over a river 
within its limits.” You will find those statutes scattered 
through every volume of Ohio laws. The practical necessities 
of life require such legislation, and the constitution is evaded. 
Your New York rule, which forbids a special law wherever @ 
general law is possible, substantially accomplishes lit- 
tle, when the Court of Appeals decides that if a special law is 
passed, it is a legislative decision that a general law was not 
possible, and therefore the special law is valid. I approve the 
New York view, but it fails to prevent special legislation, and I 
have yet to find in any State a satisfactory method of dealing 
with this evil. 

I see that you are trying to diminish the law’s delay, a task 
which has taxed the energies of our fathers, and will doubtless 
baffle our sons. We have undertaken, in a small way, to d 
with this question. Not nany years ago counsel in Boston were 
allowed to argue befere a jury—one seventeen hours, the other 
eighteen hours. That led to the adoption of the rule which gives 
counsel at a jury trial one hour ona side. In our Supreme Court, 
at the argument on questions of law, the same rule prevails. Yet 
we are still confronted in the courts with accumulating busi- 
ness. Ihave sometimes thought that something might be gained 
by dividing the court into sections instead of having all the 
judges hear every case. That system has been tried in England, 
where the Court of King’s Bench, the Court of Common Pleas 
and the Court of the Exchequer all administered the same law 
and without substantial cisagreement. In this way only does 
an increase of judicial force expedite the decision of cases. If 
all sit together, there is more discussion and consequent con- 
sumption of time and less individual responsibility. Nine judges 
may hold what one would not, each relying on his associates 
and not using his own judgment. 

But. gentlerren, if I were to say all that I should like to 
say on every subject that has been mooted here, I should be 
making a speech, which I agreed not to do, and although you 
have relieved me from the obligation of my agreement, I think 
I ought myself to pay it at least some respect. Let me, there- 
fore, close by thanking you again for the opportunity I have 
enjoyed, and by wishing your association long life and con- 
tinued influence for good. 


PREPARATION FOR THE BAR. 
By Richard L. Hand. 


To advise is so much easier than to give information that. in 
attempting to comply with ovr honored president’s request that 
I read a paper at this annual meeting, coming to rae at a time 
when the pressure of other duties made any preparation exceed- 
ingly cifficult, you will net be surprised at my choosing an ad- 
monitory form of address. 

What I have purposed is not to review different systems of 
instruction by which young men acquire sufficient knowledge 
of law to withstand the ordeal of an examination, now, as I 
understand the situation, by no means perfunctory or easy, 
but a consideration rather of certain general principles involved 
in the preparation of the young lawyer for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his profession. 
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It will not admit of question that the subject is one of great 
importance, not enly to our own profession, but to the State 
and to the welfare of all our citizens. 

To those of us whe are actively engaged in the work of the 
lawyer is intrusted almost every conceivable interest having re- 
lation to the personal and property rights of our fellow citizens. 
while the bar is, in this country, to so great an extent, the ap- 
proach to official station ard political influence that the char- 
acter of its members has evident and direct connection with the 
proper administration of State and Federal affairs. 

The simple fact that no less than one-half of the members 
of Congress, including both houses, are lawyers, and that mem- 
bers! of the same profession form so large a proportion of the 
State Legislatures and occupy so prominent a place in the Na- 
tional and State governments, is entirely sufficient to prove that 
it cannot but be of vital importance to all our public interests, 
and to the success and perpetuity of our system of Government, 
that preparation for the bar should be of the best possible 

tendency and result. 
: It is not pessimism to recognize on every hand, in the eager 
crowding of young men by hundreds—indeed, thousands—into 
our profession and in the deficiency exhibited by so-many of 
these of any adequate conception of what admission to the bar 
should mean to them, that the recruiting of our ranks is the re- 
sult of processes far from satisfying and giving little promise 
of escape from very undesirable, not to say serious consequences. 


It is not only that callow youth, whose intellectual fitness 
must be measured by the minimum of parrot facility acquired 
from a skillful “cramming” for a few months, are clothed upon 
with the solemn recognition of our great court of original juris- 
diction as learned in the law and held out to the world as quali- 
fied to advise as to the difficulties and present‘in our court; the 
rights of litigants, but more and worse than this is the utter 
absence, among so many of them, of all appreciation of the na- 
ture of their duties, the meaning of their responsibilities and 
privileges, the real purpose of a true lawyer’s life. A large pro- 
portion of them manifestly look upon admission to the bar 2s an 
escape from the care and labor which they recognize as neces- 
sary to success in every kind of what they call “‘business,” as 
an easy and comfortable way of getting a living with the inini- 
mum of effort. As many a weakling, having little relish for the 
severe competition and constant effort of more active pursuits, 
finds that he has a call to the ministry, and thus our puipits 
become the abodes of so much dullness, so these selfish lads 
seek a place which will authorize them to live upon the labors 
of better men and enjoy an undeserved respectability. 

Another class, still more objecticnab‘e because more harmfu!, 
are capable, industrious and ambitious, but possessed with that 
conception of professional success which has its foundation in a 
- miserable worship of cunning and the triumphs of indirection. 
Their real theory of life is that the world is an egg to be opened, 
a pigeon to be plucked. That he who gives honest value for 
what he wins is a dull fool. And, in the belief that the position 
of a lawyer affords instrumentalities and opportunities fer a 
sort of legalized plunder, they seek that position with eager de- 
sire; and, so far as mere information goes, become learned and 
skillful, ‘by persevering toil, on much the same principles as the 
chevaliers of Hounslow Heath might have given time, patience 
and labor to acquire skill with the pistol and in horsemanship; 
or a pirate to achieve the highest grade of seamanship. After 
all due allowances for misconceptions, stupid prejudices and 
ignorance, is there not a certain element of truth in the vulgar 
idea that no political corruption or business swindle flourishes 
and grows to really grea’ proportions but with the consent and 
assistance of some learned, able and unscrupulous lawyer? Is 
it not true that many a fallacy of governmental policy is known 
to be such and could readily be exposed and crushed by the 
lawyers in official station, yet is nursed and defended, or at least 
winked at, in the belief that it may serve to promote personal 
ambition or, at least, cannot be attacked with honest zeal with- 
out risk of popularity. 

If there be foundation for these impressions, it would seem 
to follow that any tendency to regard the law as a mere trade, 
in which the indolent and incompetent can gain support in 
comparative idleness, imbued with a ficticious dignity as mem- 
bers of a learned profession and priests in the temple of justice, 
on the one hand, or as a school of alchemy where the initiated 
are taught the mystery which transmutes brass into gold, on 
the other, must be occasion for grave concern, and call upon all 
worthy lawyers—perhaps in an especial degree upon members 
of this association, which is organized “‘to elevate the standard 
of integrity, honor and courtesy in the legal profession,” for 
= and earnest efforts toward the correction of so great 
evils. 

An attempt to suggest something in aid of such effort is the 
object of this paper. 

In this attempt, however, the influences for good which 
inay be available before admission to the bar are the only ones 
which will be considered. All that is possible in the way of 
reaching a higher plane of thought and conduct for those al- 
ready in the profession, would doubtless be insignificant in com- 
parison with what may be accomplished with the young and 
impressible minds of those who are making ready for the time 
when they expect to take our places, 

It would seem to be necessary, as the first step in such a 
reform, that a distinct and correct idea should be formed of 
what, in fact, is the true position of a lawyer in the economy 
of our civilization. Many attempts have been made to define 
this, with more or less success; but the real answer to the ques- 
tion must be found, as it seems to me, in something broader than 





i —— 
any conception which is limited to our own profession, Thy 
problem of life for a lawyer does not differ in any essentig) 
from the same problem for any other, It is the universal prop. 
lem which can be limited to nothing less broad than the meap. 
ing of life. While it is beyond question that a vast majority of 
the human family give no thought to this, living on from day 
to day in an atmosphere of present hopes and needs, having no 
idea of any aim beyond the accomplishment of their narrow 
and immediate purposes, or, at all events, present to them. 
selves for an ultimate aim only some vague standard of wealth 
or station, it is none the less evident that such a life, althougy 
it may often be quite useful in its effect upon the sum of human 
happiness, not infrequently tends to degrade the individual ang 
obstruct the progress of general civilization. At its best, it is by 
no means admirable in itself or satisfying in its results. jk 

The contempt for wealth, so freely expressed in certaip 
schools of thought, is undoubtedly either delusion or hypocrisy 
Money is of great value to its possessor. The depreciation of 
popularity or official position is no less absurd. Our scheme of 
government—indeed, all good government—is founded upon the 
validity of general confidence in and admiration for individua’s 
None the less is it apparent to all sane minds that love of 
wealth for itself is a species of idiocy. and love of praise, for 
praise’s sake, as distinguished from that just joy a man may 
feel in consciousness that he has the evidence of good qualities 
in the barmonious suffrage of his fellows, is a puerile and con. 
temptible vanity. The delight sometimes found in the rere 
exercise of power, too, for the sake of its exercise, is anima! 
and brutal. 

Doubtless these are commonplace truisms, but I trust their 
repetition here may assist my thought and, therefore, be par. 
donable 

If we are agreed that love of wealth is absurd; that love of 
praise is contemptible and love of power is brutal, what remains 
as a worthy object of living? It would seem, at least in first 
impression, that all we know of real effort in human lives js 
directed to the attainment of some of these—wealth or fame or 
power. And is it all worse than useless—mistaken purpose and 
wasted energy? Is not modern civilization founded upon this 
pursuit of wealth? Does not all intellectual as well as physica! 
Gevelopment have for its source and support this reaching out 
for power? Is not every form of heroism, even to martyrdom 
for ri¢hteousness sake, born and nourished in a desire for 
praise? 

* Let all this be conceded, and a solution of the problem is by 
ne means reached. The “Why? is as imperative as before. 
The real and worthy motive, if haply any worthy motive there 
be, does not yet appear. 

To my mind, this ultimate and absolute motive, which rules 
the world of humanity, builds cities ani palaces and temples; 
traverses seas and girds continents; expresses itself in books 
and newspapers, ir oratory and debate, in music and painting 
and architecture and all the products of the useful arts; de- 
velops religion, jurisprudence and statesmanship; cultivates the 
grace and beauty of social life; administers justice and governs 
nations—in a word, the mainspring of all civilization and prog- 
ress—is an undying impulse to find complacency in and ap- 
proval cf ourselves within ourselves. 

It would be manifestly inappropriate to introduce into this 
discussion any consideration of the sanctions of what is known 
as religion, whether internal or external; but we conceive it to 
be an immutable fact that man forever feels himself to be in the 
presence of a secret tribunal, which is recognized as a tribunal 
of absolute jurisdiction, before which all thoughts and deeds 
of life are brought into judgment. This truth is expressed with 
great ‘beauty and dignity by Dr. Hickok, in his treatise on 
“Moral Science,” in these words: 

“There is an awful sanctuary in every immortal spirit and 
man needs nothing more than to exclude all else and stand alone 
before himself to be made conscious of an authority he can 
neither dethrone nor delude. Fiom its approbation comes self- 
respect; from its aisapprobation, self-contempt. A stern be- 
hest is ever upon him that he do nothing to degrade the real 
dignity of his spiritual being. He ic a law to himself, and has 
ar ag judge and executioner within him and inseparable from 

im.” 

And hen:ze it is, as I firmly believe, that no man has yet 
sacrificed his life to the pursuit of wealth or praise or power, 
but has found the fruit of success only Dead Sea apples, de 
luding with a fair promise of outward beauty, but bitter ashes 
in the taste—has lived and died in hopeless discontent with 
himsclf and all he has accomplished, self-condemned and fully 
conscious that life was, with him, a failure. Doubtless, there 
are times with such men, when they find Lappiness in the reall- 
zation of their plans and success gives great joy; but the bal- 
ance is overwhelmingly on the side of that misery which ever 
accompanies the sense of failure—the crushing burden of self- 
contempt. They know that their birthright of honor and true 
success has been exchanged—freely and eagerly excranged- 
for a mess of pottage. z 

How, then, shall this self-approval be securely gained? The 
answer appears obvious ind unmistakable. There is but one 
source of content, but one measure of success for any life, and 
that is found in the bestowal of our best in some form of W® 
which may benefit humanity. And humanity does not meal 
some vague abstraction of a world at large, but men or com 
munities within our reach and subject, more or less, to our per 
sonal influence. If these are profited by our labors, we m4 
feel entirely at our ease ccrcerning our duty to the human race 
and to posterity. 
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This philosophy of bestowal is the keynote of all true suc- 
cess, Strange that it is 30 little understood, when all nature— 
every page of the record of science shows but the ——" 
energy unceasingly occupied with this one activity; when * 
men really admire and reverence in human conduct—materna 
devotion, paternal provision, the soldier's heroism, the priest's 
if-denial, the statesman’s patriotic zeal, the merchant's = 
tiring care, the lawyer's absorption of himself in his client’s = - 
fare—is but expression of its meaning in the affairs of life. 
The highest and truest happiness consists in giving, and no 
such noble an 1 inexpressible joy is known to our experience as 
we find in those phases of our life in which we precisely and 
absolutely give our most strenuous efforts, our severest toil— 
our very selves—to the welfare or happiness of others. There 
indeed have we pure content and satisfaction, untouched by 
any stain of selfishness or loss of dignity. ; 

“It cannot be doubted that the common experience of our 
own profession in\olves more of this bestowal of our best for 
others than is the case with any other class of men, unless it 
be our brethren of the medical faculty Certainly it is upon 
this theory that the very existence of our calling rests. The 
old Roman relation, of absolute dependence, on the part of the 
client, and sacred duty to protect, advise and to represent in 
all litigation, on the part of the patron, had hardly more of 
trust and confidence—aye, dependence and protection—than is 
fovnd in that of attorney and client, within its legitimate scope 
to-day. The very names, attorney, signifying one to whom an- 
other turns, or commits his rights and interests, and clients, 
who hears, follows, depends—are expressive of this fact. And 
how couid any human institution involve a more unselfish con- 
nection between man and man than this which binds the law- 
yer to his client. His labor, his solicitude, his powers, his suc- 
cesses are not for himself, but for another. It may be said, and 
it is the vulgar belief, that the lawyer does all this for selfish 
ends. Undoubtedly the lawyer does sometimes, as well as other 
men, sacrifice his life for wealth or praise or power; and when 
he does this, his life also is a failure and his reward, however 
he may flaunt its visible results, is secret discontent and shame. 
But manifestly his profession exposes him, least of all, to this 
error; and they know little of the profession who fail to under- 
stand with what absolute self-extinction the true lawyer merges 
his interest, his feelings, his hopes and fears in those of his 
client. how often he feels an unfortunate issue of the cause, al- 
though it touches neither his purse nor his reputation in any 
appreciable degree, far more keenly than does the client him- 
self. For him has burne’ the midnight oil. For him the tcr- 
tured brain, through weary hours of study, thought and watch- 
ful care has spent its utmost force; for him all resources of 
skill, tact. judgment and speech have been expended, with self- 
forgetting zeal—very rarely measured out in any proportion to 
the expected fee—very often bestowed with no hope of any 
reward, excenot that which is found in the very act of lavish 
hestowal. 

It is not necessary, | presume, that I should disclaim the be- 
lief that a lawyer should desire no pecuniary return for his 
professional labvurs That will doubtless go without saying. 
That he is entitled, if faithful, to a very high rate of compen- 
sation, in accordance with the measure of his recognized abili- 
ties and the magnitude of the interest for which he has been 
responsible [s easily made clear. To the making of a really 
good lawyer go years of preliminary schooling, years of in- 
struction ir. his peculiar field of study, a wide general knowledge 
if literature, science and affairs, some considerable capital. rep- 
resented by his office and its outfit and his library, and the un- 
“ring devotion of his time and energies to the service of his 
clients, The ability to successfully conduct the affairs entrusted 
to his skill to-day is the result of all the study and experience 
of his whole past life. Such services are entitled to very large 
pecuniary reward. While the care which he may properly be- 
stow upon the business side of his work toward accumulating 
Some estate may well be but another form of that same be- 
stowal of himself for the welfare of others which is most hon- 
orable and worthy. The happiness of his domestic life, the 
education of his children, the interests of his own community— 
all these may be greatly promoted by his wealth, if he may 
acquire wealth. Fut the indifference of our profession to wealth 
is 80 merked as to be almost culpable, and is shown by the fact 
that, with great opportunities and often large income, it ts 
one of the most rare events for a lawyer to become, even in a 
moderate degree, a man of wealih. 

In all this expression of the general principles applicable to 
4 lawyer's life, I have felt that it would be nothing less than 
impertinence to urge his personal integrity. This is absolute- 
ly unquestioned among all classes of men. No one hesitates to 
rely upon it with as perfect confidence as he counts upon the 
are of his mother. And this is but another proof of a real, 
hough tacit and blind recognition of the unselfishness and in- 
bred zeal for the welfare of others which is characteristic of 
- legal profession. Men are heard to repeat their threadbare 
-_* outworn and imbeciie that they can provoke neither 
rola frown. But no man hesitates to trust his ‘ife, his 
. le and his sacred honor under the shelter of the first at- 

ney S sign he sees upon the street without dreaming of the 
Possibility of treachery or dishonesty. ~ 
eaenter what conditions then can these crowds of ill-informed 
pe g men, who are hurrying into the profession with so little 

Such mistaken ideas of its real character, be reduced to 


r 
ale numbers by some adequate process of selection, or 
de more fit to enter it? 


then tere seems to be no room for doubt that ihe number of 


m is too great. The demand cannot equal this supply, and 





a large portion of them must soon be stranded on some cesert 
coast, where little better than starvation will be their fate. 

It would seem that all which can reasonably be required of 
time and study is now provided for by our system, and we may 
expect that the faithfulness of our admirable Board of Examin- 
ers now gives all check upon the number of admissions consis- 
tent with a proper opportunity for entering upon vur profes- 
sion. If I am not misinformed, however, the intent of our re- 
quirement of clerkship is not met in practice. Certainly a per- 
functory enrollment of students in the offices of practicing et- 
torneys, which is contemporaneous with the time of a law 
school course, can hardly be a compliance with the spirit of our 
system or give the results aimed at. The term 2f clerkship is 
undoubtedly intended to secure some practical familiarity with 
leva! business; and it will hardly be claimed that mere occu- 
pancy of a chair in a lawyer's office, where the student is, in 
fact, preparing himself for the work of his law school, will be 
of much use in this direction. In effect, it cuts down the time 
for preparation also, and thus, I think, anduly facilitates ad- 
mission. Perhaps a compliance with the provisions of the rules 
as to duplicating time prevents, to some extent, this evil. But 
I understand that a college graduate may fulfill ali requiretmerts 
as to time within a period of nineteen months, [If any real fit- 
ness for the position of an attorney is to be demanded, this 
would seem a very inadequate period. However this may be, 
does the provision for “serving. a regular clerkship in the office 
of a practicing attorney mean much of anything in actual ex- 
perience? What is he required or expected to jo in cur Offices 
as a matter of fact? Is it not, in the great majority .f cases, 
entirely perfunctory? And, if so, would it not be well if the 
rules were to contain some definition of what shall ccnstitute 
this “serving a regular clerkship?” 

Upon the main question, however, are we not well aware 
that a young man may comply with the rules, literally and fully, 
without receiving the slightest instruction in the ethics of our 
profession and without having felt the personal] influence for 
good of any of its members. Is there anything in his course of 
study which necessarily disabuses his mind of those false con- 
ceptions of a lawyer's life of which we have been speaking? I 
think not. 

Hew 
spect? 

It is dowbtless true that, in any of our good law schools, the 
students are under the best influences in this very direction. 
Here are they set apart, during a certain time, for the purposes 
of study. No exhibition of selfishness or want of principle in 
professional conduct is presented to them in any concrete ex- 
hibition. If brought to their attention at all, it is by the ab- 
straction of-some reported discussion, and only to hold it up to 
contempt. They meet from day to day their instructors, know- 
ing them. as a rule, only as instructors, and these are scholarly 
gentlemen, holding an¢ expressing elevated views of profes- 
sional honor. The entire atmosphere is one in which the best 
motives are urged upon them and the highest standards are of- 
fered for their admiration... In such a pure and just environ- 
ment, their ideas of professional duty and responsibility are 
formed and, so far, are correctly formed. 

Sut these are necessarily abstract ideas and are acquired 
in an artificial atmosphere. When they become a thing of the 
past, and these young men are brought face to face with actual 
work, it will not always be found that they have made such pro- 
found and lasting impressions as to withstand the influence of 
some, to them, manifest success, which they recognize as based 
upon selfish, if not unprincipled conduct. 

While to those students who have had no such privileges~ 
who-have simply entered an office and pursued the study of the 
law from books, hardly conscious of the busy movement of 
professional activity about them, nothing is found to supply 
their place. These “clerks” go their way for the allotted time 
and, having committed no glering breach of iaw or decency, 
receive a certificate of their clerkship and good, moral charac- 
ter from a lawyer, who may barely know them by sight. What- 
ever of moral obliquity as to the purpose of our profession or its 
ethical standards may have fallen upon them in any way they 
bring into our professional life with their admission to the bar, 
and have never had even a suggestion, perhaps, that there is an- 
other—much less that there is a truer and better view of the 
calling which they propose to make the business of their lives. 

One significant fact confronts us, gentlemen, which is, that 
every one of these candidates for admission to our ranks is 
brought into personal relations and for a considerable time—in 
many cases. for three years—with some one of us. The very 
theory of our system brings upon us, in all justice and fairness, 
and unmistakable and by no means trifling responsibility. We 
are supposed to know them, to have some real judgment as to 
their character and familiarity with their progress and attain- 
ments. We consent to call them our clerks. We formally and 
deliberately assure the court, and the general public also in 
that very act, that they have served a regular clerkship for one, 
two, or even three years with us. If our conduct is honorable 
our standards noble, it cannot be that any young man could 
really be under our personal influence for months or years and 
remain blind to what is honorable and noble in professional life. 

We will assume, of course, that in all these things we are 
everything that we should be. But will we have the hardihood 
to pretend to any real discharge, in our relations with these 
young students, of our duty—a duty which is not only to them 
but to our brethren of the bar—aye, to the courts, to the public 
and to the science of the law. I fear that many of us must plead 
guilty. And, if 30, let us no longer profess our surprise at the 
crudeness and error, so often found among young members of 


then, shall we give the required training in this re- 











our profession, in their conceptions of duty or obligation. It 
is not extravagant to say, that if all of the lawyers with whom 
students are now serving clerkships were to attempt a faithful 
and honest discharge of that duty—and I cannot find any es- 
eape from the conviction that it is a duty—from this time on, 
the improvement in the tone of our profession would be imme- 
diate and manifest, and we should soon cease to regret the in- 
crease in its membership. It would inevitably react upon our- 
selves and make more real and vivid to us, a'so, the demands 
of professional honor. While many who are unfit to enter the 
temple would be turned back; and those who did enter would 
come in with just minds and worthy purposes. If we can make 
sure that the quality is satisfactory, we need have but little 
concern about the quantity. 


I believe the remedy is with ourselves, and cannot question 
that it is a plain duty to apply it. If we do so, earnestly and 
faithfully, reward will come to us in fullest measure. 

Shall we not make the attempt, then, to direct aright such 
of these young men as we may each influence, to give them a 
true conception of our position in the world, with its high 
privileges and just aims. Let us see to it, so far as in us lies, 
that no candidate shall seek admittance to our ranks with the 
base idea that a lewyer may ever profane the temple of justice 
with cunning traps and sophistries, or win succeSs by base de- 
vices and tortuous ways; may incite litigation, assist fraud and 
tully ignorance and weakness, to be hailed by the vulgar crowd 
as smart and swell his income. But that the deepest motive of 
his heart may be that his time, thought, labor—all wealth of 
learning, power of logic and command of language—be given 
to perfecting that noble scieace of the law, upon which must 
rest security of property, enjoyment of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness the very foundation of social progress. That 
he may keep ever before him as his aim and highest reward, 
the purpose to give, by his life and labor, some real aid 
in developing thig noblest of human creations, which se- 
cures the greatest good to the greatest number; reconciles gen- 
eral safety with the largest personal liberty; founded upon the 
teachings of inspiration; throned in the majesty of justice; pos- 
sessing within itself the wisdom of all human experience, and 





holding its seat unmoved and steadfast, amid the passion, greed . 


and crime of every fleeting hour. 
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THE UNWISDOM OF THE COMMON LAW. 





By James C. Courtney of Metropolis. 





The wisdcm of the common law has been praised too much. 
It has been a theme for the lofty panegyrics of judges ana 
lawyers for ages, and few have ventured to speak of its un- 
wisdom. But rfraise alone is an uncertain test of wisdom, for 
there never was a rule of the common law, however wicked 
and unjust it may have been, but what has received unstinted 
praise from lawyers and judges. Of the most unjust rules of 
the common law, as long as they are in force, the defects are 
unseen, and all the judges and lawyers sound and trumpet thetr 
praises; but as soon as they cease to exist their defects quickly 
appear, and all the lawyers and judges are now most free in 
their condemnation of them. And then it is true, as paradoxicai 
as it may appear, that wisdom, like the fashions, speedily 
passeth away. A law, wise in its application to the conditions 
of one age. mav beccme very unwise in its application to the 
conditions of another. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
enter into a lengthy discussion as to what the common law is. 
Some say that it is a rule of action evolved by the experiences 
of ages; cthers tell us it is the unwritten law; some are quite 
sure it consists of immemorial customs; while others insist with 
great earnestness that the origin of the .ommon law is as un- 
discoverable as the head of the Nile. But, whatever it is, or 
whoever originated it, it exists in a large number of the States 
of the American Union in all of its pristine glory. 

It is true, we have ceased to build castles, wear armor, 
dress, hunt, and do many other things in the manner whereof 
our ancestors did, but we retain their laws—laws, many of 
which had their origin in the crude customs of ancient times. 
Great progress has been made everywhere within the Jast 
fifty years. The farmer has cast aside the rude implements of 
his forefathers and is abreast of the age. In medicine venesec- 
tion is no longer tolerated, and new remedies have taken its 
place; in theolcgy we have the higher criticism, and there is 
no hell in the new version; in astronomy, the observer at Mount 
Washington, with his wonderful telescope, watches a snow- 
storm on the planet Mars, and mvasures the parallax of the 
stars; the geologist, by the sequences of the earth’s surface, 1s 
enabled to approximate the age of the world; and the paleon- 
tologist, aided by a single fossil, builds a marvelous description 
of animal life a million of years before the advent of man. But 
the lawyer ccvers himself in the armor of antiquity, lives in 
the past, admits no light, harps about the wisdom of the com- 
mon law, revels in the fine distinctions of shifting uses and 
executory devises. and finally dies praising the great rule in 
Shelley's case. In law the foolish conceits of our ancient an- 


cestors are passed along from age to age, in a halo of adulation, 
not as things for wonder and surprise, but as rules for our 


lawyers 


guidance and enlightenment.. For ages, judges and 
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have tried themselves at such expressions as these: “The com. 
mon law is the embodiment of wisdom,” “The perfecting 
of reasoning,” “The greatest birthright,” etc. 

Now, this is all jugglery. These bubbies of culogy, whe) 
pricked with the spear of truth, instantly go out. The comm, 
law is net the embodiment of wisdom, neither is it the perfes. 
tion of reasoning. In the very nature of things it could no 
be so. It had its origin in the usages and customs of a sem), 
barbarous age, and the stream: can never rise higher than jt, 
source. The common law is an exponent of the habitudes of 


life. It is a creature cf man’s handiwork, and by consequeng | 


is beset with man’s imperfections and infirmities, the virtug 
and the vices, habits and customs, fads and fancies, the gooq 
and the bad, all colored by the spirit and temper of the : ge 
these are the component parts of the common law, and thes 
all woven together as warp and woof in the great loom of th 
people’s life; the fabric in its completion shows the impress o 
each; and this is the common law in its entirety. In the forma. 
tive periods of the common law, the most excellent wisdom ang 
the most profound ignorance dwelt in harmony together. The 
phantoms of ignorance, and the hobgoblins of superstition, a) 
walked abroad in the light of the splendid genius of Bacon any 
Shakespeare. 


But it is true, there is much wisdom in the common lay. 
Many of its rules are founded in the most profound knowledg: 
of human conduct, and have their basis in sentiments of th 
highest morality In its comprehensive unity, it claims kindreq 
and fellowship with the sciences; and truly in the sweep of its 
genius it touches all ihe strings of the passions, sounds all the 
stops from the lowest note to the top of the scale. But it is not 
all the embodiment of wisdom. For many of its rules have thelr 
foundation in the ignorance, superstition and casuistry of the 
mediaeval age. And many of its rules, wise in their application 
to the conditions which gave them birth, by reason of change 
conditions, have become unwise. What is needed is recop. 
struction, elimination, and a new arrangement of things. State. 
ments without facts to support them are of little avail. Now 
for the facts: The length allowed for this address will not per. 
mit an exhaustive presentation: 


Take a cursory glance at the law of real estate. The nomen. 
clature, together with the most important rules and doctrines 
of the common law with reference to this subject, all have thei 
origin in conditions growing out of the feudal system. The 
rules and principles of the common law with reference to 
seizen, disseizen, vested and contingent remainders, executory 
devises, reversions, seals, the rule in Shelley's vase, ill have 
a parentage running back to this old system of military vas. 
salage and bondage. Had I space and time, I could easily trace 
their pedigree directly to this source. Our oversubtle ances- 
tors carved up the estate, as they called it, by means of refined 
and imaginary distinctions, into fee simples, feetails, rever- 
sions, rcmainders and such like, whereby the paramount titk, 
lost in a mass of subterfuges and abstractions, is as difficuk 
to find as a needle in a haystack. “It is too late,” said the late 
Sir George Jessel in Frith v. Osburn, L. R., 3 Ch. Div., 523, “to 
argue any question as to real estate law upon principle. The 
law is founded on the extraordinary caprices of ancient rea 
estate lawyers, and it is impossible to find the principle upon 
which a decision is founded or whether there is any prin«ple 
at all.” These observations, coming, as they do, from one ot 
the ablest judges that ever sat on the English bench, affords 
strong argument in favor of our subject. 


But let us take notice of the common law with reference 
to seals, the rule in Sheiley’s case, the status of woman, liba 
and slander, special pleading and the criminal law. Whata 
deal of unvisdom do we find here. Many hundred years ago, 
when illiteracy prevailed almost universally; when man wa 
just emerging from barbarism, and the gloom of superstition 
hung about like a pall, and not one in ten thousand could read 
or write, the transmission of real estate was effected by livery 
of seizen and by the grantor attaching his seal to the parch- 
ment. 


The grantor being unable to write, this seal represented his 
name, and, under ccnditions then existing, was a wise require 
ment. But see how a wise law in its application to conditions 
of a mediaeval age degenerates into folly in its application to 
the conditions of civilized age. First, waxen seals were neces 
sary, but now our modern judge2s tell us that small zigzag 
marks and little round dots will do. The Supreme Court of 
Penrsylvania, in Hacker’s Appeal, 121 Pa. St., 204, favors us 
with a learned exposition of the law on this subject. ‘Any kind 
of a mark after the name that fancy may suggest is sufficient, 
says the learned court in this case. And so a little dot, the 
sixteenth part of an inch in length, was held by the court & 
be a good seal. But the court was careful to say that a dot or 
a wiggle made by the pen after the signature was necessary. 
And this blight in the law as to these trifles is not alone com 
fined to deeds, but, like a baneful disease, spreads about in 
every nook and corner of common law jurisprudence. In evi- 
dence, sealed instruments, like a king, are hedged about, 
shielded from attack and invested with imperial importance 
No matter how many mistakes the writing may contain, n0 
matter how false it may be, if there be a zigzag mark of the 
pen after the signature, the voice of truth is silenced, and noth- 
ing can be said. Reference to a case or two will yield good 
results at this point. The case of Hume vy. Taylor, 63 Ill, % 
is instructive. Hume sold to Taylor one thousand hogs. A 
written contract was signed for the delivery of these hogs. This 
contract had a little mark after the signatures of the nartie. 
Fach of the parties signed a note to the other for $5,000, 
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jaced it in the hands of a third party as a guarantee of the 
: rformance of this contract; but before the time for the de- 
eer of the hogs had arrived, the parties changed this con- 
ract substituting five hundred hags for one thousand, and 
persed this new contract on the back of the old one. And eath 
wr the parties signed his name to this new contract. And de- 
fendant offered to deliver the hogs under the new contract. 
But the Supreme Court held under these facts that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover on the note placed as a guarantee, 
for the reason that the original contract was not changed, 
pecause there were no marks after the names of the parties to 
the new contract to represent a seal. And so the defendant 
jst $0,000 for the want of a little mark after the plaintiff's 


oo the case of Bames v. Preston, 20 Ill. 389, the defendant 
signed a note, and after his signature were two delicate perpen- 
dicular marks. He failed to pay the note. Now it seems that 
the plaintiff was ignorant and not versed in the wisdom of the 
common law, for he very unwisely concluded that these un- 
meaning marks had nothing to do with the justice of his claims, 
ard so he brings his suit on the note in an action of assumpsit, 
put the Supreme Court quickly disabused his mind on this score. 
For the court unhesitatingly concluded that these little marks 
gave the note @ caste and character much above the unpreten- 
tious action of assumpsit, and summarily dismissed the suit. 
And so the plaintiff was defeated, not, indeed, for the want of a 
dot after the signature, but oddly enough because there was a 
en a very instructive case is Duncan v. Duncan, 1 Watts, 
Pa. 322. This was an action of ejectment. The defendant sold 
the land to plaintiff, received the money, executed a deed, 
signed his name to the deed, attached a blue ribbon for a seal, 
went before John Bannister Gibson, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, had him take the acknowledg- 
ment and then delivered the deed to the plaintiff. But the 
court over which John Bannister Gibson presided held that all 
these things were of no avail, and the plaintiff lost the land, 
because there was no dot after the grantor’s name to represent 
aseal. Now, is it not a matter for deep mortification that a full 
yocabulary of good English, thc signature, the acknowledg- 
ment, the delivery, should all be cast aside as good for nothing, 
and that a little, unmeaning mark should govern the fortunes 
ofa deed? Is it not to be deeply regretted that the tug of good 
sense; the power of logic; the force of ridicule, all together, have 
signally failed for ages to remove this absurdity from the law? 

And the rule in Shelley’s case is not a whit less absurd. The 
acts of this ancient case show that its determination was based 
on the doctrine of primogeniture. One illustration: Once upon 
a time an old German lived in Chicago. He was the owner of 
certain lots in that city. He was blessed with four sons, and 
each of these sons had children. This old gentleman, like many 
other grandparents, was very fond of his grandchildren. With 
asound mind and memory he writes his last will and testament. 
He wishes to give these lots to his sons during their life, and 
after their death he wants them to descend to his grandchildren. 
So he says: “In the name of God, amen. I give and devise unto 
my sons lots 13, 14 and 15, in Chicago, but neither of them shall 
sell or mortgage any of the lots, but the same shall go to their 
heirs after them.’ Nothing could be clearer than that this old 
man intended these lots to go to the sons during. their lifetime, 
and that the grandchildren should take the fee simple. The sons 
become dissatisfied, ard bring suit. The case goes to the Su- 
preme Court of Hlinois. And this will, a plain instrument with- 
out ambiguity or doubt, is taken by the court and placed in the 
pillory of the Dark Ages, so to speak, subjected to the thumb- 
screws of the rule in Shelley’s case. And the result is, that the 
sons get the fee simple, and the grandchildren get nothing. 
And this is the wisdom of the common law. The curious will 
find this case in 129 IIL, 164. 

Now for the status of woman. “Nature,” says Samuel John- 
son, “gives woman very much, »but the common law wisely 
gave her very little.” At common law the husband and wife 
were considered as merged in one, and, of course, he was the 
one. On her marriage all of her lands, tenements, goods and 
chattels, like herself, passed to the subjection of her lord and 
master; and he could truly say in the language of the poet: 

“She is my goods, by chattels; she is my house, 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything.”’ 

And herein, says old Coke, ‘““‘The common law shaketh hands 
with divinite.”” At common law a shoemaker had an action for 
being called a cobbler, or a lawyer for being called a dunce, but 
the purest and most virtuous woman was without remedy for 
the foulest and most outrageous impeachment of her chastity. 
The common law gave man a remedy to recover a shilling won 
at play, but denied woman all redress for any chastisement in- 
flicted by her husband. The common law in force in Illinois 
to-day gives a man the right to recover against his neighbor 
who enters his close and steps on a blade of grass; but woman 

no redress whatever for the awful wrong of seduction. It is 
indeed true that the common law gives woman very little. All 
of her noble aspirations, all of her lovable instincts were 
crushed and set at naught by the unwisdom and inhumanity of 
the common law. 


Time and space will not permit more than a passing notice 
the law of libel and slander and the crimianl law. The law of 


of 


libel and slander is a creature of the old court of Star Chamber, 
and is filled with anomalies and contradictions. It opens a wide 
field and offords many opportunities for a knave or adventurer 
tomake a raise without labor. It is built on assumption. First, 





it is assumed that every plaintiff has a good character. It is 
next assumed that character is made up of what people say 
of each other, when, in fact, character is the inevitable product 
of conduct. It is further assumed that the throwing of a bit 
of contumely is destructive of good character. And finally, it 
is assumed that a lost and ruined character is restored and re- 
trieved by a judgment in damaes. What a reat pity it would 
be if a good character was really es susceptible of injury as 
the common law would have it. It would no be worth the pains; 
it would be spoilt in the making. All of our great and good 
men would have lost their characters, for not one of them 
but what has felt the stings of defamation. “Be thou as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny,” is the 
language of the greatest of men. 

The rantings of the slanderer may hurt the feelings or 
wound the sensibilities, but can seldom, if ever, injure a good 
character. But we cannot pursue this subject further. 

Let us now take a hasty glance at the common law system 
of special pleading. Every legal system has its beginning, its 
maturity, its old age, and then passes away. The common law 
system of special pleading is very old; and if age is proof of wis- 
dom the argument is at an end. For no other system has left so 
much behind in the oblivion of the past. It has, indeed, been 
blessed with a wonderful longevity. It witnessed the dawn of 
civilization; saw the first ray of light flash through the gloom of 
barbarism; it flourished in the days of chivalry, when our rude 
ancestors wore armor and went cled in complete steel; it was 
lusty in its youth, in the days of the warring Plantagenets; it 
had grown to manhood when Newton discovered the laws of 
gravitation and Gallileo first pointed his rude telescope to the 
stars; it survived the wars, cruelties and superstitions of the 
middle ages and emerged unhurt; ages rolled on; systems and 
creeds grew up, flourished and fell; rulers and dynasties passed 
away; ideas and fashions came and went, but it remained in the 
plenitude of its power, unimpaired. It lives to-day to behold 
the marvelous wonders of the present age; and stands ready to 
salute the dawn of the twentieth century before it passes away. 
We rise uncovered in reverence to its age. But, like all old 
things, in the march of progress, it must inevitably pass away. 
It is now grappling in mighty conflict with the spirit and genius 
of advancing civilization, and is vainly struggling on the peril- 
ous edge, almost ready to fall. 

Witness its decadence within the last fifty years. The in- 
novations of the present half of the nineteenth century have 
demonstrated its uselessness, and falsified all of the predictions 
of its eloquent eulogists and most ardent admirers. A few years 
ago all of the lawyers and judges, with here and there a few 
exceptions, believed in the efficacy of the subterfuges and re- 
finements of special pleading. Fifty years ago it was vehement- 
ly asserted, and firmly believed by all of the reverend judges 
and the able lawyers as weil, that it was impossible to conduct a 
law suit, or administer justice, withovt bringing into play all of 
the appliances of this ancient system. Actions with their re- 
fined distinctions; declarations with their general and particu- 
lar requisites; pleas with their technical qualities; replications 
with their absque hocs, and free from negative pregnants, to- 
gether with a thousand other quirks, quibbles, fictions and false- 
hoods of special pleading, were considered absolutely necessary 
to the administration of justice fifty years ago. Fifty years ago 
this system prevailed quite universally with the English-speak- 
ing nations of the world. But time and change have indeed 
wrought wonders. Only in the States of Maryland, Maine, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Virginia, Pennsylvania and [Illinois 
does the system exist to-day, and in these States only in a modi- 
fied form. Nowhere else does it prevail. All cther States that 
once had it have abolished it, and those that never had it do 
not want it. Every nation of Europe, England alone excepted, 
has for ages administered justice without the aid or assistance, 
and the same is true of every Latin-speaking nation of the 
world. England is the mother of this system of pleading; there 
it was born; there it flourished for quite 600 years: there it was 
deeply rooted in the affections; there it was enshrined in the 
heart of every lawyer, for its praises were mingled with the 
earliest recollections of his childhood; there it was associated 
with all of the great trials, and praised by all of the great 
judges. 

But the mother has discarded her offspring. Not a vestige 
of this system remains in England to-day. In England the oc- 
cupation of the old special pleader is indeed gone. In England 
all of the forms of action have been abolished. All of the vast 
brood of pleas and replications have been cast aside and rele- 
gated to the limbo of oblivion; and the parties can now approach 
the altar of justice without the fear of being turned aside by 
the quirks and quibbles of special pleadings. What a splendid 
consummation! 

In view of these facts, is it not idle to say that this system 
is necessary to the administration of justice? But aside from 
this, when we divest ourselves of all predilection in favor of this 
system on the score of its antiquity, and submit it to the test of 
modern criticism, it fails to pass muster. Its rules contradict 
each other, and, in their application, defeat the purposes for 
which they were intended. Let us see. The object of special 
pleading, it is said, is to apprise the parties, the court and the 
jury, by a legal and logical statement of the facts, of the pre- 
cise question in dispute, and thereby arrive at a single, certain 
and material issue. But how do we reconcile this with the fact 
that the plaintiff is permitted to come forward with his declara- 
tion, containing a dozen or more counts asserting as many 
imaginary causes of action; and the defendant is permitted to 
present a dozen or more pleas asserting as many imaginary de- 
fenses? Now, but break away from the conceits of antiquity 
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and think. How in the name of common sense does this process 
inform the parties, or the court, or indeed any one, of the pre- 
cise question in dispute? The statement of an imaginary cause 
of action or defense does not inform the parties of anything, 
neither can it possibly lead to a single certain material issue. 
For a material issue can never arise, based on an imaginary 
state of facts. So it is plain that the object of the system 
is frustrated by the operation of its own rules. 

‘Again, it is said that pleading is a statement of facts. But 
how do we reconcile this with other rules of the system which 
require a statement of falsehoods? The common law action of 
ejectment is based on a string of fabrications from the beginning 
to the end, even to the names of the parties. And the plaintiff 
has no standing whatever in an action of trover except at the 
expense of his veracity, he is compelled to assert two falsehoods 
in his declaration. The action of seduction is based on a mis- 
erable fiction. And what is a protestation in pleading but the 
statement of a falsehood coupled with the admission that it is 
a falsehood. Then again, the absurd doctrine of “giving color” 
in pleading is bared on a disgustiag ficticn. Now it would seem 
that pleading is not a statement of facts, but the assertion of 
falsehoods. ‘These illustrations are worthy of consideration, for 
they present facts pregnant with argument. They prove con 
clusively that the evolution of a single certain and material 
issue does not depend upon what is stated in the pleadings, tut 
is evolved by the contention of the parties in the presentation 
of the facts to the court and jury regardless of what is stated 
in the pleading. For if a single certain material issue is evolved 
by the statement of a string of falsehoods it would be evolved 
await him for his termerity. 

But again, it is affirmed that pleading is a brief and concise 
statement of facts. This is certainly a travesty on truth. Take 
the precedents given in Chitty’s Pleading. They were mostly 
written by ancient lawyers, who received pay in proportion to 
the number of words written; the more words the more pay; 
and the result is a lot of precedents filled with a jargon of 
words, and we are lost in the mazes of verbosity. And these 
precedents, with all their verbiage and tautology, have been 
handed down from age to age as rare ideals of perfection; as 
models singularly beautiful for perspicuity of statement and 
logical conciseness. And woe be to the lawyer wno departs 
from these precedents, for the pains and penalties of defeat 
await him for his temerity. 

But now, as to certainty in pleading, this is said t» be its 
greatest excellente. It was the great and good Lord Hobert 
who said nearly three hundred years ago, that certainty was the 
grace and beauty of pleading. And my Lord Coke said that 
certainty was the mother of quiet and repose in pleading. But 
let us see what this certainty is, what it consists of, that imparts 
such grace and beauty, and is the mother of so much quiet and 
repose. Our mediaeval ancestors (for remember that special 
pleading is the product cf a medizeval age), in order to give this 
grace and beauty, and quiet and repose so highly recommended 
by these ancient sages of the law, invented three different “sorts 
of certainty.”’ First, certainty to a common intent; second, cer- 
tainty to a certain intent in general; third, certainty to a certain 
intent in every particular. Now, keep the fact steadily in view 
that these different sorts of certainty are the basis and founda- 
tion of the whole system; for your success is made to depend 
not indeed on the merits of your case or the justice of your de- 
fense, but on the conformity of your pleadings to one «r the 
other of these imaginary sorts of certainty. I say imaginary, 
for these sorts of certainty are wholly incomprehensible. Nota 
philosopher that ever lived can rise to their concéption. And 
nothing should excite the commiseration of the progressive law- 
yer to a greater extent than to see his unfortunate brother with 
his head clasped betwen his hands, poor fellow, in the anguisn 
of confusion, racking his brain in the vain attempt to under- 
stand these three sorts of certainty.’ They are simply « jirsie 
of words held up to the ear without meaning. There may be 
different degrees of belief, more or less particularity of staie- 
ment, but never three different sorts or gradations of certainty. 
For certainty is a positive term and will not admit of the pred- 
ication of uncertainty. But the rule is peremptory; your plead- 
ings must conform to one or the other of hese sorts of certainty: 
and as there cannot exist such sorts of certainty in fact, the 
standard of conformity must exist wholly in the imagination, 
depending largely on the caprices of the particular judge. And 
now what is the result? If your pleadings fall into the right 
sort of certainty, according to the fancy of the judge, and you 
win your case, for that reason, you are all right; and you cannot 
appreciate what Lord Hobart meant by the grace and beauty cf 
pleading. But, on the other hand, if you .re luckless in the 
caprices of the judge and you fall into the wrong sorz of cer- 
tainty, then you go out of court cast down and inushed in the 
vexation of defeat; and now you can understand the observation 
of Lord Coke that certainty is the mother of quiet and repose in 
pleading. 

But once more it is said that this system is specially adapted 
to the speedy attainment of justice. How can this be true in 
the light of admitted facts? Whenever form and <ubstance con- 
tend for the mastery in this arena, substance is invariably made 
to yield the conflict. A thousand instances could b- given of 
the truth of this observation, but one will do. Your success is 
sometimes made to depend on your saying “to-wit” preceding 
your allegation in the declaration. These littl ‘“‘to-wits” are 
important factors in the science of special pleading. Their func- 
tions are discussed by the Supreme Court of Illinois in the case 
of Brown v. Berry, 47 Ill. 175. They are the sentinels placed 
along the legal highway to prevent the wheels of justice of 
running afoul of a variance. Now it would seem that a varinace 
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must of necessity be a very inconsequential, trivial sor ot 
thing, that could be frightened away by one of these jj» 
“to-wits,” but not so in pleading. If you say ‘“‘to-wit,” ¢ 
variance is avoided and you escape unhurt; but if you faj to 
Bay “to-wit,” your legal vehicle is smashed in contact with g 
variance, and your case falls to the ground, and all is lost and 
undone. And this is what is meant by a speedy attainmen, 
of justice. Finally, technicalities and refinements are the jewe, 
of special pleading; they are the instruments of its power; ang 
repleaders, non-suits and variances are the rich guerdons of jt, 
handiwork. 

The great remedy for all the ills and evils of our law isa 
less regard for ancient precedent and a greater regard {fy 
common sense, more modern instances and less ancient says 


THE BRIEFS AND ARGUMENT THAT HElp 
THE COURT. 


By James H. Cartwright of Oregon. 











BRIEFS. 


Briefs on appeai or writ of error are designed to ald th 
court in understi nding the arguments of counsel and consid. 
ering the questions raised, by furnishing a statement of th 
case, together with the propositions for which counsel will con- 
tend in argument, and the authorities cited to sustain them 
They also furnisr notice to counsel on the other side as wp 
such propositions and authorities, so that he may be prepares 
to meet them. The rules of the Supreme and Appellate courn 
in this State require such briefs from the parties in all cases, 
whether the arguments are printed or oral, or both, and they 
must precede oral argument and accompany printed argumen, 

Parties have the privilege of filing with their printed briefs 
full written or printed arguments in support of the points ang 
authorities contained in their briefs, but such arguments ar 
independent of the briefs and supply only the place of a speech 
or ergument. There is a frequent misapprehension of the rules 
in this regard, and counsel often proceed at once with th 
printed argument without anything in the nature of a brie, 
and sometimes withvut even a statement of the form of th 
action or its subject. In such cases the propositions contendt 
for ar» developed singly as the argument proceeds; erron 
claimed to have occurred are distributed through the argument, 
and the authcrities are scattered here and there. The purpose 
of an argument is to elaborate the points set down in the 
brief, and by reasoning and illustration apply them to the cas 
under discussion, and the argument does not meet the rule in 
regard to briefs. It was long ago held that a printed argumen 
would not suffice unless there was connected with it a separa 
and distinct statement in the nature and fulfilling the requ- 
sites of a brief. It will be readily seen that a judge, with the 
brief in hand, can examine the authorities with less labor and 
more satisfaction than if compelled to pick them out here and 
there from many pages of argument. And in the latter situa- 
tion some may be overlooked unless the court, in reading the 
argument, shall do work equivalent to making a brief for th 
party by makine memoranda of the points and authorities 
cited. Authcrities may be properly repeated, commented o 
and used for illustration in the argument, but they should be 
collected in the brief. 

The lawver who only knows in a general way that he has 
had a lawsuit and has been badly used by somebody, may still 
consume much ink and paper in a promiscuous overhauling of 
the case and complaming that whatever was done or refused 
was error. It will heip him nv less than the court if he will 
first arrange and classify his complaints end set them down 
in a brief, referring them to rules of law. 

The first essential to an understanding of the questions & 
be argued and considered is a knowledge of the case, and the 
brief of appellant or plaintiff in error should commence with 
a statement supplying the necessary information. The state- 
ment should be short and clear, giving the form of the action, 
the nature of the pleacings so far as to show what issues wert 
made by them between the parties, and any question subject 
to review which arose on the pleadings. If there was a trial, 
the court should be informed what questions of fact were con- 
tested. how the issues made in the case were decided, and wha: 
che judgment was. After these things have been made clear 
counsel should state what ts complained of, and how the errors 
claimed proved prejudicial and aided or produced an erroneous 
conclusion. 

The brief will then be completed by setting down the points 
made and the authorities in support of them. In arranging the 
points it is desirable that counsel should begin at the begin- 
ning and proceed by regular steps through the case. The 4al- 
guments on the voints made will. of course, follow the same 
order as the brief, and, if properly arranged, they will give t 
the questions involved an orderly development in the minds 
of the court. Of course it is necessary that counsel should 
definitely understand the propositions involved in the casé, 
and not wait until he writes his reply brief to learn them, 
to gain a full apprehension of them when he presents a petl- 
tion for rehearing. 

It is the province and duty of counsel to search for and 
present to the court the authorities sustaining the points con- 
tended for. Generally speaking, no authority should be so pre- 
sented by citing it, unless it has seen examined by counsel and 
found to be in point. If it should happen that an authortly 
which is believed to be pertinent is not accessible, that fact 
should be stated. It is, of course, expected by counsel to sé 
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the benefit, by his citations, of the reasoning of the law writers 
and judges, and the weight due to the opinion of learned men 
in the decision of his case. That being his object, he should see 
to it that the instances of conditions of fact which he cites In 
the form of cases should be such as to make the same rule 
of law applicable in his case, and that the judges in those cases 
thought that the rule contended for applied to such conditions. 
A judge will ne* go very far in examining cases in a library 
until he will find out on what plan the brief has been con- 
structed and whether it is a fraud or not. If he finds that it 
has been made up by citing all cases found in the notes to 
text books under any statement similar to what counsel clams, 
from digest and from other like sources witnout examination, 
and that most of them have no relation to the question under 
investigation, he is g' to be much blamed if he does not con- 
the search very far. 
“—_ the statement of the case made by the appellant or plain- 
tiff in error is not satisfactory to the other side, it may be cor- 
rected or explained in the brief for the appellee or defendant 
in error, and all complaints may be met and overcome by such 


ief. 
™ ARGUMENT. 

When briefs have been filed, the case may be argued orally, 
and the points of the brief may be elaborated with all the rea- 
soning and illustration that counsel may be able to command. 
Causes are seldom argued in that way, but counse] avail them- 
selves of the privilege of printing their speeches and filing 
them with the briefs as argument, and are best satisfied to 
leave their cases with the argument in that permanent form. 

It has been often said that the courts discourage oral argu- 
ment, implying that they do not care for enlightment on the 
questions on which they are to pass. This would be remarkable 
if true, but the fact is that the practice discouraged is the mere 
reading or reiteration of the printed argument. Counsel usually 
puts into his printed argument all that he intends to say, or can 
say, by way of oral argument. In such cases an oral argument 
ordinarily consists only of a reading of the printed speech, or a 
restatement of it, with perhaps some slight variation of phrase, 
but generally without any change whatever, and if the printed 
argument is not actually read, the oral argument closes with 
the statement that the court will find all the questions fully 
discussed in the printed argument. The only purpose in such 
case must be to wear or force a way for the ideas of counsel 
into the understanding of the judges by mere repetition and 
reiteration. If they will be able to understand what is plain- 
ly set down in the printed argument when they read it, and 
will not close and seal their minds against the truth, it will not 
be necessary to give it an additional reading, or to force a 
recognition of its propositions in that way. If, however, the 
attorneys has anything to say except to repeat his printed argu- 
ment, the courts are always pleased to hear it. 

The oral address has many advantages over the printed one 
at the hearing, but in the subsequent consideration of the case 
is only of force or use through the memory, and is so far tran- 
sient that counsel generally select the latter, as before stated. 
Assuming that such a course is taken, and printed argument 
fled with the brief, it seems to me that about as good a gen- 
tral guide to its contents as any that could be stated is to put 
in it what counsel would feel like saying in an oral address in 
the presence ofthe court and what in his judgment would com- 
mand attention in such an address. 

Little and trifling things receive no more respect in a printed 
argument than they would in an oral one, and they may as well 
be left out as to be put in, as they often are, with the idea that 
while they do not amount to much they may have some weight, 
= may influence some member of the court. After reading a 
an of them, the court wouid be apt to think that the grievances 

Te all small and fancied, and the case is of little merit since 
oa party is compelled to resort to petty complaints and small 

nts. Such an impreesion will naturally tend to prejudice the 





‘rgument in general. The time of the court is wasted on them, 


because they must generally be answered for fear that the a 
torney will complain that his case has not received careful 
uttention. 

It is not wise to argue against propositions that are firmly 
imbedded in the law, and to which the court addressd is com- 
mitted, nor to contend for propositions which counsel does not 
himself believe to be the law. The time of the court must also 
be wasted in answering argument of that sort, and the opinions 
lengthened accordingly. 

Wearisome prolixity is also to be avoided, and this is a great 
and growing evil. The stenographer and typewriter, by remov- 
ing the obstruction which the time and labor employed in writ- 
ing have imposed, have opened the floodgates for verbiage, 
which is poured upon the trial courts in instructions and upon 
the courts of review in argument. In any writing prolixity is not 
evidence of thoroughness of examination or profundity of 
thought. It tends rather to obscure ideas and diminish their 
force than to make them clear or easily comprehended. The 
greatest help to the court is to leave out the trash, and devote 
the argument to discussing the real questions in the case, and 
to applying and distinguishing the authorities and cases cited 
in the briefs. 

It is essential that the argument should be systematically 
subdivided and paragraphed, so that each subject may be readi- 
ly found and referred to. This should not be carried, however, 
to the extent of subdividing into diminutive heads with infini- 
tesimal differences, since that do2s not enhance precision, but 
oftener produces uncertainty. 

Statements of the evidence will be necessary in cases where 
a reversal of the judgment is sought on the ground that the 
conclusion reached in the trial court was wrong on the facts, 
and where the court of review has power to reverse for that 
reason, and in other cases so far as necessary to show that 
errors committed were or were not prejudicial. As the court 
will read the evidence at length in the abstract it is not desir 
able to have it, or considerable portions of it, transferred bodil: 
into the argument, and it will be better to state the substance: 
only in the argument. 

There is no fixed form or pattern for argument, so far as 
know, to be recommended as superior to all others. If counse 
understands the facts and their weight and significance, anc 
knows the rules of law and the power and use of them, he will 
generally present thera in such a way as to give the courts like 
understanding, and by his brief and argument aid in reaching 
a correct conclusion. 








A question has been settled by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
which has caused a good deal of gossip at the Capitol. The 
Supreme Court recently announced its decision in the case of the 
Columbia Construction Company of (Chicago vy. William H. Hin- 
richsen, Secretary of State. The suit came in the shape of a 
petition for a mandamus to compel the Secretary of State to 
accept the fee for increase of capital stock of corporations pro- 
vided for under the law as it stood before Jan. 1, 1895. The pe- 
titioners claimed that the law increasing the fee for the incor- 
poration of companies and for the increase of their capital stock 
was unconstitutional, and secured an opinion from Attorney- 
General Moloney sustaining their position. Secretary Hinrich- 
sen refused to be guided by the opinion of the Attorney-General, 
claiming that the law was constitutional. While the amount 
involved in this suit only $100, yet the decision affects the 
revenue of the State at least $100,000 a year. The suit was 
brought only ten days ago, but owing to its importance it was 
taken up and disposed of by the Court as soon as the answer 
of the defendant was filed. Secretary of State Hinrichsen’s 
position was sustained, the mandamus being refused and the 
demurrer sustained and the law declared constitutional. The 
decision was announced from the Bench in open court, with 
the statement that the opinion would be handed down later. 
Mr. Hinrichsen is congratulated extensively on being “a big- 
ger man than Molone. .” 
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CURRENT OF LEGAL THOUGHT. 


EXCERPTS FROM EXCHANGES. 





Law Reporting. 

The report of the Committee on Law Reporting of the 
American Bar Association, which was presented at the meeting 
in 1895, is one of the most interesting and instructive among 
the many valuable papers for which the profession is indebted 
to that association. It treats exhaustively and admirably the 
whole subject of law reporting, and is especially distinguished 
for the breadth and conservatism of its views. Men who devote 
much time and thought to the study of a special and somewhat 
narrow subject are too apt to evolve from their labors extreme 
and even fantastical ideas about it. 

The report might well be made the subject of an elaborate 
review, or, better still, it might well be presented in its entirety 
to the readers of the bar, if space were at hand. We can only 
pause at this time upon one of its suggestions. The importance 
of uniformity in the system of digesting can scarcely be over- 
estimated, whether regard be had to the indexes in the volumes 
of the reports themselves or to the separate books in which the 
substance of the cases in many volumes is gathered. The maker 
of a digest ought to be a profound lawyer, of acute and delicate 
perception and of universal erudition. He must perceive the 
point of every case, and appreciating its just relation to the 
whole body of the law, must classify it among the principles to 
which it belongs. If he should put it in the wrong place, he 
might as well omit it altogether. Every lawyer who has used 
a digest understands the difficulty of knowing just where to find 
what he wants. Sometimes the troubie is with the digest; often 
it is with the searcher. If, however, a general and uniform sys- 
tem were devised and adopted, a mastery of the system would 
put an end to such difficulties. 

At present the digesting of the separate volumes of the re- 
ports—what may be called the suboidinate dise:ting—is done, for 
the most part, in a most unscientific and haphazard fashion. For 
instance, one of our volumes has in its index a subdivision 
headed “WHEN.” The juridical philogist, whose eye is caught 
by this attractive title, flatters himself with the hope of an op- 
portunity to study the legal meaning of the word “when,” and 
its relation to the rights and wrongs of humanity. But lo! on 
looking at the paragraph which follows, he finds it treating of 
“When the court will grant a new trial!’ 

This is perhaps an extravagant example of false digesting, 
but it may serve, at least, to illustrate the importance, in these 
daws of many cases, of having our digests constructed according 
to scientific principles.—West Virginia Bar. 





Law Reporters and Law Reporting. 


The late Lord Blackburn was one of the numerous instances 
of great lawyers who have begun their career on the back 
benches as law reporters. His name is destined to be perpetu- 
ated, if by nothing else, by his connection with Macaulay’s 
friend Ellis in the series of reports which bear their joint 
names. Even confining our attention to the present century we 
have a striking muster-roll of legal reporters who have event- 
ually attained judicial eminence; our list may not be complete, 
but let us recall a few names. When the century was yet 
young, John Campbell, the future chancellor, began the issue of 
his nisi prius repoits of Ellentorough’s “good law,’ keeping b‘ ck, 


as he has told us, in a drewer duly labeled his Lordship’s ‘‘bad- 


law.”” In these reports Campbell manifested that shrewdness 
which was to accompany him throughout his long life, and for 
which his countrymen in general have a certain fame. “Plain 
John Campbel” diways had an eye to the main chance, and this 
he exemplified in his reports by appending to each the names 
of the attorneys having the conduct of the cases; he tells us he 
did this in order that, in the event of any doubt arising as to 
the accuracy of the statements in the reports, it might be known 
to whom to apply for a reference to the papers in the cause; but 
there are some who looked upon this innovation as nothing but 
an ingenious piece of log-rolling. Be that as it may, the innova- 
tion “caught on,” and has long been universally adopted by all 
reporters. Another chancellor—Lord Lyndhurst—we number 
among the reporters, although his appearance in that role was 
extremely short. His name is said to have appeared on one 
number of Taunton’s reoorts; he also published a report of an 
election case, in which he appeared as one of the counsel on be- 
half of Lord Palmerston. Among other eminent judges who in 
like manner employed their early days at the bar in reducing 
into shape some part of the lawless science of our law, fall to be 
included Chief Justice Jervis, who was associated with Mr. 
Younge, and, subsequently, with Mr. (afterwafds Mr. Justice) 
<rompton, reporting in the Court of.Exchequer; Baron Alderson 
of the well-known “firm” of Barnwall & Alderson; Sir Cress- 
well Cresswell, who stepped inte Baron Alderson’s shoes, the 
firm being reconstituted as Barnewell & Cresswell; Vice- Chan- 
‘cellor Stuart, of Simons & Stuart’s chancery reports. Less 
‘familiar in this connection than these is the great nome of Chief 
-Justice Cockburn, who. in conjunction with Mr. Rowe, issued a 
wolume of election cases in 1833. Of the present occupants of 
the bench a goodly number have to be included in our list; Lord 
Macnaghten, Lord Justice Kay, Mr. Justice Cave, Mr. Justice 
Stirling, Mr. Justice Charles, Mr. Justice Collins and Mr. Justice 
Bruce, all served for some time in the ranks of reporters. It 
almost throws a kind of (forensic) romance round what is usual- 
ly considered the unattractive and drudging labors of the law 
reporters when we reflect upon this. Space forbids a further 
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extension of this catalogue by the inclusion of many a su 

ful “silk” whose name has at some time or other figured in thy 
lists of repdrters. But the fact that so many eminent lawyer 
have, so to speak, graduated as reporters disposes effectually 
any fear which may possibly lurk in the mind of aMbitious 
legal fledgelings that a course of reporting precludes the attajp. 
ment of professional eminence. 

It has been said that the work of the law reporter is gen. 
erally esteemed drudgery, and without dovbt the labor involyg 
in noting the arguments and decisions in court, subsequentiy 
reducing them to shape, verifying quotations and references 
adding head-notes and correcting proofs, can hardly be 
particularly fascinating. All the greater reason, therefore, hay, 
we to bless the reporter who manages to enliven “his dally 
round” with e gleam of humor, as, for example, that one who, 
in adding a head-note to the report relating to a contract for 
the hire of a hearse, introduced it with the catchword “mort 
causa conveyance.” Sometimes, it is true, the humor is yp. 
conscious, as in Mr. McQueen’s reports of the Bartonshill (oq 
Company’s appeal in his third volume. There were two case 
in which the widows of rwo miners who had met their death 
through the negligence of a fellow workman sued the company 
for damages. Mr. McQueen reported first the case of Barton. 
shill Coal Company v. Reid, and later in the same volume th 
other case of Bartonshill Coal Company v. McGuire, to which 
he appended this foot-note: “Reid and McGuire were both vie. 
tims of the same accident, which, though melancholy, has ge. 
tled the law”—a statement with a true professional gusto aboy 
it. Among other curiosities of law reporting must be include 
the dictum attributed to a learned Lord Chancellor: “If it is jp. 
tended to have a resulting trust, the ordinary and familiar moi 
of doing that is by sayin, so on the face of the instrument; ang 
I cannot get out of the language of this instrument a resulting 
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trust except by putting in words which are not there.” Such ap 
extraordinary pronouncement—from the Woolsack, too A 
enough to make Vesey, Jr., turn in his grave. 





Even in the indexes, or rather, digests of cases, we ocea- 
sionally encounter an entry with some humor about it, whid 
helps to compensate for the prevailing dullness of such compila- 
tions. In one digest—a Scétch one moreover—we alight upon 
the startling entry: “Blasphemy, see Bible;”’ and equally gro 
tesque is the cross reference contrived by a North Carolina ei- 
tor: “Stud Horses, see Religious Societies.” Vesey is not a per. 
son in whose voluminous contributions to iegal lore we ar 
accustomed to look for much light reading, but his index to Vo. 
XII. is enlivened by the following interesting item: ‘“Lunacy- 
In case of lunacy the notion that the moon has an influence, er- 
roneous.” In the index to some of the older editions of th 
leading cases of the immortal Srrith, we are favored with this 
piece of information relative to the practice of the courts: 
“Bagles’ eyes, court will not always look with;” and then w 
have the familiar, although it must be confessed not particularly 
well authenticated entry attributed to the great Chitty: “Best 
Mr. Justice, his great mind,’ which turned out to refer to a 
statement in the text that the learned judge had a great mini 
to commit a prevaricating witness. Who, after these instances 
of reportorial humor, will venture to affirm that iaw reporting 
need necessarily be dull?—London Law Times. 























Avenues of Knowledge. 


There are four avenues of knowledge for the mind. Two 
the ear and the eye, are entering avenues. Instruction goes in 
Two are the exits or sally ports—the tongue and the hand 
speech and writing. Through these the results of instruction 
are drawn forth. This drawing forth is what is now understood 
as essential to ‘“‘education” in its modern aspect. 

The beginner in teaching supposes that the instruction 
which he pours in through the ear or the eye reaches the mind 
This is assuming too much. He thinks that knowledge in bis 
own mind can be communicated directly by words to the mini 
of his student through the efferent channels. 

It is true that the attentive student, who has listened, find 
his ideas awakened and rearranged—his thoughts brought int 
new combinations; but the teacher does not see what this effet 
is until he calls on the student to reverse the process and try 
to send out the result through the afferent channels. When th 
student puts forth a statement of what he has learned, the 
the teacher first sees what kind of an effect his instruction ha 
produced. 

This process, if the teacher considers no further, is “e- 
amination.” 

This process of reproducing the impression which the i- 
struction has made is not merely a disclosure to the teacher; It 
is a disclosure to the student himself. Every student is familiar 
with this experience. He reads or hears a statement, and think 
he understands it, and assumes that he has acquired the knowi- 
edge supposed to have been communicated. When he attempt: 
himself to write or state that knowledge, he finds that his con- 
ception is very imperfect. The words which his teacher ittered 
aroused in his mind the concepts he previously had, and com- 
bined them in a different order, but aroused, also, intermingle/ 
with them, concepts he possessed, but which his teacher had 
not in mind and did not intend to convey. When the studetl 
reports back the ideas aroused in his mind, the teacher se 
that the student lacks a part of what he should have, and has, 
mingled with what he should have, something incongruous with 
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In this respect, the effort of the student to restate what be 
supposes he has learned corresponds to the repeating back # 
messages on the telegraph, which the company requires as 
condition of liability for error, because the sender of the me& 
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The scope of the work is indicated somewhat by the following analysis of the table of 


contents. 
VOLUME I. 

Introduction—Defines marriage as now regarded by the courts. 

The nature of the suit for divorce. The interest of the State. 

The policy of the Ecclesiastical law contrasted with the common and statutory law. 

The interpretation and effect of divorce statutes. 

Jurisdiction and Cenflict of Laws—ZJurisdiction, Requisites of. Venue. Domi- 
cile. Personal appearance. Personal service within and without the State. Con- 
structive service within and without the State. Extraterritorial jurisdiction of State. 

Status of non-resident affected by divorce. 

Interstate divorces. The law of domicile. Residence. Non-resident plaintiffs. 

Causes for Diverce—Desertion. Evidences and pleading. 

Adultry. Evidence. Pleading and practice. 

Cruelty. Definition. Violence and direct injury. Cruelty by wife. 

Drunkenness. What constitutes habitual. 

Crime and Imprisonment. Negiect to support. Anomalous cases. slative divorces. 

Defenses, Denial, Recrimination, Condonation, Connivance, Collusion. Delay, Insincerity. 

Effect of Appeal from Conviction of Crime-Pardon and Commutation 


of Sentence, 
VOLUME Il. 


Annulment of Marriage —Distinguished from divorce. 

Void and voidable marriages. Practice and ' ure. 

Prior marriage undissolved. Fraud, error and duress. 

insanity and mental {ncapacity. Impotency. Consanguinity and affinity. Miscegenation. 

Vant of age. 2 

Procedure—/ arts in such cases. Jurisdiction. Pleadings. Joinder of causes. Bill of 
particulars Forms of pleadings, evidence and decree. 

Trial and appeal. Process and constructive service 
and attorneys’ fees. Permanent alimony. Decree for alimony. 
upon status of parties. 

Divisten and restoration of property. Custedy and support of children. 

Separation and alimony without divorce. 

Decrees fer Diverce—Form and construction in order to affect personal and 
property rights 

Annuling decrees of divorce. 

A Synepate of Statutes of the various States, Territories and England 
are given. 

The theory is not neglected but the practical is emphazised. 
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sage, like the teacher, does not know what the receiver actually 
got from it, until he has heard from him a repetition. 

But this process of calling upon the student for a state. 
ment of his own ideas, as enlarged or modified by what he has 
heard or read, is more than a disclosure to the teacher of the 
degree of attention given, and to the student himself of the 
gaps and deficiencies in his own comprehension or memory. 
Language is an instrument of thought, and requiring the stu- 
dent to express himself compels him to think, enlarges his com- 
prehension, co-ordinates his conceptions. The conception which 
the printed page or the words of the instructor put into his 














vurts: 

mn We mind might have lain there. so to speak, disconnected from his 
alariy other knowledge; but the effurt to express himself upon the 
‘Best subject brings them into vital connection with what was there 





before, makes manifest to his own consciousness the congruity 
or incongruity of these intellectual possessions, and makes him 
reason upon his own knowledge or elements of knowledge as 
he speaks. His previous notions, and his new information, 
acquired by mere listening or reading, may, and often do, lie 
in his inactive mind like oil and water unmixed, in the same 
quiet vessel. The effort to express himself is essential in order 
to secure that assimilation of information which constitutes 
knowledge, and to develop that reasoning upon knowledge that 
constitutes legal ability. 
Some practical consequences of this principle, which is now 
understood to be fundamental to all education, are important. 
Examination shaped for the mere purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the student has been faithful in study, and seeing 















uction how accurately he can produce information imparted to him, 
mind without anv admixture of his own personal ideas, is of very 
in his little use as a means of education. 

mind 2. The quiz is valuable in proportion as it is directed not to 





testing memoriter knowledge, but to testing the student’s abil- 












, finds ty to use his active mental capital, so to speak, aly 
it inte hat he has learned. 4 . * - 
effect 3. The “case system,” so called, has a distinctive value, in 
nd try that the colloquy by which it is carried on fuses the informa- 
en the tion given by the reading or exposition and the student’s pre- 
. thes lous conceptions into one homogeneous mass of thought in 
on has he very act of acquisition, and compels the student to think 
hile he learns, and to express himself while he thinks, and 
s “ex to learn more while his own expressions present themselves in 
his critical consciousness. 
he in- The same principle can be equally well applied to the study 
her; it of a statute or a text-book. The value, in the aspect in which 
miliar e have been considering it, is the colloquy as an instrument 





of mental development.—University Law Review. 
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empts G . . 2s 

7 rowing Distrust of Judicial Methods. 

ttered \, That there is steadily growing up in this country a distrust 

| com 4 its judiciary system must be obvious to any thoughtful 

ingled Dbserver. 

or had me first evidence of it is in the extraodinary increase in 

tudent “ ne lication by the people of lynch law, or popular justice, 

r sees \ © perpetrators of crime, without waiting for the interven- 

1d has, On of the courts. 

s with a Was once held that popular demonstrations of that sort 
Riles ned to the thinly peopled States and the frontier 

hat he + ments which had become the resort of desperate adven- 

ack ot + he and criminals from all parts of the country, and, indeed, 

3 ass . the oWvilized world. But to-day lynch law is more common 

p mes € old and densely settled communities than ever before, 





nd it is carried on in the presence of the courts with no more 








compunctien than it would be in a mining camp in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

There must be some cause for this, and it must be a serious 
cause. It is one not difficult to find, and it should arrest the 
attention of all citizens who value peace, public security anda 
the suppression or prevention of flagrant crimes. Well, what 
is the cause of this increase in lawlessness? The answer is 
that it is the failure of the existing system of the courts to 
execute swift, prompt and effectual justice upon criminals. It 
is in the extreme slowness with which accused persons are 
brought to trial; in the extraordinary difficulty with which a 
trial is carried through to a completion, and the almost endless 
delay and numberless obstacles that prevent the execution of 
the sentence. If a convicted criminal have money and influence, 
there are so many agencies and instrumentalities at work for 
him, and they are often so powerful, that a conviction can 
never be had, or, if had, sentence will never be executed, unless 
the people by continual watchfulness and a persistent outcry 
force matters to u final issue. 

These facts were recognized so fully by Mr. Justice Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court, in a recent address be- 
fore the American Bar Association, at Detroit, that he made 
them the subject of extended remarks, and he urged as a 
remedy an extensive revision of the entire judicial system, to 
the extent even of taking away from all courts authority to 
disturb the verdict of a jury in criminal] cases, unless the hon- 
esty of the jury could be successfully impeached, or the 
character of the case be changed by the discovery of new and 
important facts. An essential feature of the proposed revision 
was declared to be an abridgement of proceedings which were 
calculated to delay trials, and an abolishment of all frivolous 
dilatory pleas. 

That the people will finally bring the demand for such 
reform to an issue, and urge it with such force as that their 
will must be accomplished, and the terms “swift” and “sure” 
punishment for crime become something more than mere mean- 
ingless words, as they are to-day, is sure to come to pass. Un- 
less this shal’ be done, lynch law will continue to grow more 
common until it will result in open warfare between the people 
and the constituted authorities. and in such case the people 
are certain to win. 

But one of the most deplorable facts in the entire connection 
is the growing distrust of judicial proceedings and the uncon- 


cealed contempt for the expression: “Let the law take its 
course.” And this most dangerous sentiment is extending to 
public opinion concerning the highest court of the United 
States. This great tribunal has repeatedly aroused indignation 


when [ft decicGed political questions, such as the Dred Scott 
case in the tme of the anti-slavery excitemnet; but it is to be 
doubted if ever it excited more ill feeling and rancor than when, 
| after declarine the Federal statute against combinations in re- 
| straint of trade to be ineffective against trusts, it put it in 
operation agaist combinations of workingmen. To decide be- 
tween two political parties was not nearly so serious a matter 
| as to decide between two great classes of society to the disad- 
vantage of the humbler, although not the lesser. 
There may be mentioned here an article in the October 
issue of the Arena Magazine, by ex-Congressman J. M. Ashley 
of Ohio, arguing the necessity for a reorganization of the Su- 
rreme Court. It demands that a two-thirds, instead of a ma- 
jority vote of the ccurt, shall be necessary to suspend the opera- 
tion of a law passed by Congress, and that this vote shal) 
have effect only until Congress shall confirm the act of the 
court or annul it, thus giving the final decision upon all con- 
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stitutional matters to the representatives of the people. 

Says Mr. Ashley: “I have never been a believer in the in- 
fallibility of this ‘august tribunal.’ I do not forget that this 
our: affirmed the constitutionality of the famous alien and 
edition law, and attempted to make it as sacred as the con- 
titution itself. But for the prompt and vigorous protest of the 
euple, that law, had it been retained on the statute books and 
nforced, would have destroyed everywhere within our national 
arisdiction the liberty of the press and the freedom of speech. 

do not forget that this court. with but two dissenting votes, 
_romulgated the infamous ‘Dred Scott’ decision, affirmed an 
historic falsehood by declaring that the constitution recognized 
and legalized property in men.” 

He also remarks: “Let the reader recall the votes of the 
Supreme Court judges during the Hayes and Tilden contest 
before the electoral commission, and he will recognize the 
truth of what I write. In this case, although clothed with the 
ermine, they were still men of like passions and partisan bias 
with ourselves.” 


It is but natural that this great court should be attacked 


by politicians when it decides partisan questions, but it will 
be most dangerous to the foundations of the republic should it 
do anything to array class against class. Soon enough it will 
share in the popular distrust of the courts, and it should use 
its great infiuence to secure reforms in the line suggested by 
Mr. Justice Brewer.—New Orleans Picayune. 





Dr. Johnson on Law and Lawyers. 


It must always be interesting to lawyers to hear the opinions 
»f an intelligent layman on them and their profession, especially 
when the layman is one with the robust good sense of a Dr. 
fohnson, for too many laymen talk sad trash about the law and 
ts professors. Even a man like the poet Wordsworth, himself 
he son of a country solicitor,-could write like this in “A Poet's 
pitaph: 

“A lawyer art thou?—draw not nigh; 
Go, carry to some other place 
The keenness of that practiced eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face.”’ 
This kind of abuse is cheap; retaliation easy: 
A poet art thou? Scarecrow, fly, 
And carry to some other clime 
The frenzy of that rolling eye, 
The twaddle of that tuneless rhyme. 

Johnson was full of prejudices, but on law and lawyers he 
was remarkably lucid and just. “Lawyers,” he said, “know 
life practically. A bookish man should always have them to 
converse with. They have what he wants.” It is a curious fact 
that at the age of 3 “the great legicographer,” as Miss Pinker- 
ton in “Vanity Fair’ delighted to call him, had thoughts of 
studying the law himself, and actually composed a prayer—and 
a very good one, too—that his study of it might be sanctified 
“to direct the doubtful and instruct the ignorant, to prevent 
wrong and terminate contention.’”’ It is matter for real regret 
that he never caried out his design. How well we can picture 
the ponderous doctor as a learned Queen’s (or rather King’s) 
Counsel, refining on his points to the Court, or haranguing a 
jury, while “words of wondrous length and thundering sounds” 
amazed the gaping occupants of the jury box! 

A friend of Dr. Johnson’s one said that he was like a ghost, 
who never spoke until he was spoken to—the truest description 
of him, the doctor said, ever given; and it is to the initiative of 
the inquisitive Boswell, of course—the admiring showman—that 
we Owe the doctor’s dicta on law and lawyers. Boswell was 
going to the English Bar, or rather playing at it, and a gay 
friend, he said, had advised him against being a lawyer, be- 
cause he would be excelled by plodding blockheads. (By the 
way, did not this brilliant contemner of blockheads move once 
for a writ “Quare adhaesit pavimento?”) “Why, sir,” said Dr. 
Johnson, “in the formulary and statutory part of the law a 
plodding blockhead may excel, but in the ingenious and rational 
part of it a plodding blockhead can never excel. You must not 
indulge,” went on the doctor, “too sanguine hopes, should you 
be called to our bar. I was told by a very sensible lawyer that 
there are a great many chances against any man’s success m 
the profession of the law. The candidates are so numerous, and 
those who get large practice are so few. He said that it was 
by no means true that a man of good parts and application is 
sure of having business, though he, indeed, allowed that if 
such a man could but appear in a few causes his merit would 
be known, and he would get forward; and that the great risk 
was that a man might pass half a lifetime in the courts and 
never have an opportunity of showing his abilities.” This is 
as much a melancholy truth to-day as it was a hundred years 
ago. “What means may a lawyer legitimately use to get on?” 
Nice questions of casuistry arise. ‘“‘A gentleman.” says Boswell, 
“told me that a countrymen of his and mine,Wedderburn--after- 
ward Lord Loughborough—who had risen to eminence in the 
law, had, when first making his way, solicited him to get him 
employed in city causes.” 

Johnson: “Sir, it is wrong to stir up lawsuits; but when once 
it is certain that a lawsuit is to go on, there is nothing wiring 
in a lawyer’s endeavoring that he shall have the benefit rather 
than another.” 

Boswell: “You would not solicit employement, sir, if you 
were a lawyer?” 

Johnson: “No, sir; but not because I should think it wrong, 
but because I should disdain it.” 





— is a good distinction which will be felt by men of jug 
pride. 

(He proceeded: “However, I would not have a lawyer be 
wanting to himself in using fair means. I would have him w 
inject a little hint now and then to prevent his being over. 
looked.”’ 

This is a very tolerant view of professional etiquette. When 
the great Duchess of Marlborough called at young Murray's 
chambers and found him out—we may presume he was enzaged 
in drinking champagne with the wits—the imperious lame said, 
on meeting him next: “Young man! if you want to rise in your 
profession you must not sup out.”” Boswell had an uneasy fee}. 
ing that he must give up supping out, and he put it to Johns» 
whether a very extensive acquaintance in London might not 
be prejudicial to a lawyer. , 


Said Johnson: “Sir, you will attend to business as business 
lays hold of you. When not actually employed you may see your 
friends as much as you do now. You may dine at a clud every 
day, and sup with one of the members every night,, and yey 
may be as much at public places as one who has seen them all 
would wish to be; but you must take care to attend constantly 
in Westminster Hall, both to mind your business, as it is almost 
all learnt there (for nobody reads now), and to show that you 
want to have business. And you must not be too often seen 
at public places, that competitors may not have it to gay, 
‘He is always at the playhouse or Ranelagh, and never to te 
found at his chambers.’ And then, sir, there must be 4 kind 
of solemnity in the manner of a professional man. I have noth- 
ing particularly to say to you (Boswell) on the subject. All this 
I should say to any one. I should have said it to Lord Thurlow 
twenty years ago.” This point about solemnity of manner 
recalls a saying of Horne Tooke. He once remarked to a serious 
and successful friend: ‘““‘We have reversed the ordinary laws of 
nature. You, have risen by your gravity; I have sunk by my 
levity.” 

Sir Matthew Hale once said that it was as great a dishonor 
as a man were capable of that he should be hired for a little 
money to say otherwise than he thought. But the truer and 
juster view of the ethics of advocacy is well expounded by 
Johnson. 

“We talked of the law. Sir William Forbes said he thought 
an honest lawyer should never undertake a cause which he was 
satisfied was not a just one.” 

“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘“‘a lawyer has no business with the 
justice or injustice of the cause which he undertakes, unless his 
client asks his opinion, and then he is bound to give it honestly 
The justice or injustice of the cause is to be decided by the 
judge. Consider, sir, what is the purpose of courts of justice? 
It is that every man may have his cause fairly tried by men 
appointed to try causes. A lawyer is not to tell what he knows 
to be a lie; he ts not to produce what he knows to be a false 
deed: but he is not to usurp the province of the jury and of the 
judge, and determine what shall be the effect of evidence, what 
shall be the result of legal argument. As it rarely happens that 
a mar. is fit to plead his own cause, lawyers are a class of the 
community who, by study and experience, have acquired the art 
and ‘power of arranging evidence and of applying to the points 
at issue what the law has settled. A lawyer is to do for his 
client all that his client might fairly do for himself if he could. 
If by a superiority of attention, of knowledge, of skill, anda 
better method of communication he has the advantage of his 
adversary, it is an advantage to which he is entitled. There 
must always be some advantage on one side or the other, and 
it is better that advantage should be had by talents than ly 
chance. If lawyers were to undertake no causes till they were 
sure they were just, a man might be precluded altogether from 
a trial of his claim, though were it judicially examined it might 
be found a very just claim.” 

Boswell feared that the affectation of warmth in a client's 
cause might produce habitual dissimulation. 

“Why, no, sir, a man who is paid to tumble—the metaphor 
is not flattering to the lawyer—will not go on tumbling when Le 
is not to be paid for it.” 


Lawyers cultivate the diffuser graces of rhetoric. They are 
sometimes accused even of garrulity. “It is unjust, sir,” sald 
Johnson, ‘“‘to censure lawyers for multiplying words when they 
argue. It is often necessary for them to multiply words. This,” 
he said, referring to some point. “you must enlarge on when 
speaking to the committee (of the House of Commons). Yow 
must not argue there as if you were arguing in the schools 
Close reasoning will not fix their attention. You must say the 
same thing over and over again in different words. If you say 
it but once they miss it in a moment of inattention.” 


On many other legal questions, on entail, on Sunday con- 
sultations, on reports of cases, the doctor's opinions are wise 
and weighty. No one was more rapid in detecting a fallaty or 
more ruthless in exposing it. “I repeated to him,” says Boswell. 
“an argument of a lady of my acquaintance who maintained 
that her husband’s having been guilty of numberless infidelities 
released her from her conjugal obligations because they were 
reciprocal.” 

Johnson: “This is miserable stuff. sir. To the contract o 
marriage, besides the man and wife, there is a third party- 
society—and if it be considered as a vow, God; and therefore !' 
cannot be dissolved by that consent alone. Laws are not made 
for particular cases, but for men in general.”’ 

This is a truth too often forgotten, especially in matrim- 
nial squabbles.—London Law Journal. 
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TALES TOLD OUT OF COURT. 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN WHICH MEMBERS OF 
LEGAL PROFESSION FIGURE. 


The Wine was Good. 


Assistant Corporation Counsel Sutton of Detroit tells a good 
story of the days when he was Assisiant City Attorney, and 
that wasn’t so very long ago. 

Proceedings to open a street by condemnation of the right 
of way were on, and one of the opponents of the improvement 
was fighting hard for the reason that a portion of his vineyard 
was to be taken. The jury went out‘to inspect the premises, 
and went through the vineyard and winehouse to estimate the 
amount of damages. They were even permitted to sample the 
vintage, and the owner raked the cobwebs off the bottles. 

“When it came to rendering a verdict,” says Sutton, “they 
decided the opening unnecessary. It had ‘been regarded as a 
sure case for the city, and I asked one of the jurymen how 
they came to such a conclusion. 

“*Well, Eli, that wine was too awful good to ibe wiped out 
just to make a new street. The jury thought you could open a 
street somewhere else, and let the vineyard alone. We've got 
plenty of streets, but mighty little good wine.’”’ 


A Witty Judge. 


The late Lord Bowen, besides being a great judge, was also 
a great wit, and many interesting bon mots of his are being 
recalled just now. On ‘tthe occasion of the Queen’s jubilee the 
judges were drawing up an address to the Queen. 

“Conscious as we are of our shortcomings,” ran the address; 
“conscious as we are of one another's shortcomings,” suggested 
Lord Bowen. Not long ago he was asked to sit in the Ad- 
miralty Court. Upon taking his seat he asked indulgence on 
account of his inexperience in Admiralty business. 

“And may there be no moanings of the bar,” he added, 
“when I put out to sea.’””’ Sometimes his wit was very incisive, 
as, for instance, when he remarked: “Truth will out—even in 
an affidavit." Not the least happy of his recorded witticisms 
was the remark he made when congratulated on his appoint- 
ment to be a Law Lord. He would, he said, find the work easy, 
his duty being to give his opinion after so many others had 
given theirs. “In fact, I only have to agree, and might well 
have been raised to the peerage as ‘Lord Concurry.’” 


Judicial Retorts. 


-Two capital retorts which are well worth remembering are 
attributed to the venerable ex-Chief Justice of the New York 
Court of Common Pleas, Hon. Charles P. Daly. At one time a 
delicate question as to the construction of a statute was dis- 
cussed before him, and, after elaborate arguments on each 
side, the Chief Justice decided the question in open court, giv- 
ing his reason in a few well-timed remarks, which caused a lull 
in the courtroom. The silence was speedily broken by the suce- 
cessful attorney, who stood up and said, with an air of patron- 
izing approval: 

- ae? it please Your Honor, I, for one, agree with you en- 
rely.”’ 

The Chief Justice, with a twinkle in his eye which betokened 
his enjoyment of the joke, but a perfectly grave face, quietly 
removed his glasses, and amid a breathless stillness said: “I 
have, counselor, generally found in my experience that the 
Successful party agrees with the court.” 

Upon another occasion a young attorney was trying to con- 
Vince the Chief Justice that he did not know the law. The 
Judge listened to the young man’s harangue with courteous 
patience for a long time, but at last he became weary. 

“My young friend,” he said, with an ironical smile, “before 
you are as old as I am you will have learned that it is about 
a8 well to read Chesterfield as Blackstone.” F 


THE 











The Blythe Romance. 


t The settling up of the Blythe estate of San Francisco, after 
en years of Htigation, ends one of the most remarkable court 
» ars in the history of the coast. If any novelist had invented 
re leading incidents of this case the public would have accused 
mo ea devising an improbable plot. Here was an old bachelor 
= lonaire known to have made no will and to be near the 
Blyth A shrewd lawyer went to England, found a woman whom 
few e picked up dn the streets of London and lived with a 

weeks, and a child, who the woman declared was Blythe’s. 
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these he returned nere, before Blythe died, and when 
end came he producd the little heiress, then only 13 years 
Over one hundred claimants were represented by coun- 
The estate was estimated at $4,000,000, the most valuable 
part being a solid block in Market street in the heart of the 
city. The estate was ably handled ‘by Probate Judge Caffey, 
who refused to permit the expenditure of any money in de- 
veloping Mexican lands or mines, but applied all the revenue 
to clearing away mortgages on the city property. Florence 
Blythe, who has married Fritz Hinckley, thus comes into about 
$2,500,000, for the lawys secured 42 per cent. on contingent 


fees 





A Great Lawyer’s Infirmity. 


The late Chief Justice E. G. Ryan of Wisconsin was, in 
many respects, the most notably able man the State ever reck- 
oned among its citizens. He had great learning, particularly 
in the law. Among veteran lawyers who knew Judge Ryan 
there are few, if any, who do not concede that he was better 
versed in the law than any other man of his profession in the 
State; but he was less fortunate in his practice than many of 
the first-class lawyers. 

The late Matt H. Carpenter used to win most of his cases 
when Judge Ryan was the opposing attorney, but often la- 
mented that he was not as good a lawyer as his unsuccessful 
opponent. Once Mr. Carpenter said: “Why, if I possessed E. 
G. Ryan’s legal ability to go with my good nature and skill 
in controlling my temper, I would not be averse to meeting 
any lawyer in the world, no matter how important the case.” 
Yet Carpenter seldom lost a case when the opposing attorney 
was Judge Ryan. 

“How is it, Matt, that you nearly always defeat Ryan, 
even when it is plain that you have a poor case and he a good 
one?’ asked one of the great Senator’s friends. 

“By keeping my temper and helping Mr. Ryan to lose his,” 
was Carpenter’s prompt reply. 

That was so. Carpenter knew that his brother attorney 
was always well prepared when he went into court—well loaded, 
cocked and primed—and he also knew that if Mr. Ryan did not 
lose his temper he would win his case, so he was careful to 
see that Mr. Ryan lost his temper and fired off his perfect load 
so that it scattered and its effect was wasted. 

Age took the rough edges from Justice Ryan’s temper, so that 
when he became Chief Justice he filled the high station in as 
able and dignified a manner as it ever had been filled. 


How Thurman Won a Case. 


The late Allen G. Thurman used to tell many an amusing 
story of his early practice. He -went everywhere he was called, 
and tried every case that was presentedto him. He related an 
anecdote of one case which was pending before a justice of the 
peace. This justice abode some twelve miles from Chillicothe, 
and had a distinctly bad reputation. Thurman, when retained, 
told his client—who, ‘by the way, was the-defendant—that he 
would be beaten. 

“All we can do,” said Thurman, “ is to drive out and hear 
what the other side has in the way of evidence. This old Dutch 
rascal is bound ‘to beat you; he’ll give a judgment against you, 
and we'll put in an appeal, and take it to a higher court. There 
we will get a fair trial, and, from what you say, we will win 
the case.”’ 





” 


On the day of the hearing,”’ said Thurman afterward when 
relating the story, ‘“‘my client and I drove over to the scene of 
trial. The courtroom was crowded with farmers and people 
of the neighborhood, who were there to look on. The plaintiff 
put on three or four witnesses, but one after another, as they 
testified, it was plain and clear that they knew nothing of the 
merits of the controversy. The plaintiff's testimony in no sense 
established the case, and the old Dutch justice was desperate. 
The plaintiff had no lawyer, and the Dutch justice conducted 
that side of the case pretty much himself. But ask what 
question he might of the plaintiff and his witnesses, he couldn’t 
bring out the testimony necessary to found the case. After 
the plaintiff's testimony was practically all in, the old Dutch 
justice looked at me and remarked, as if experimenting to see 
if I would make any objection: 

‘Vhile it is onusual for a goart to give destimony in a 
gase vhich pends before it, I know a good deal about this gon- 
troversy myseluf. If dere is no objection by the defendant, I 
will swear myseluf und gife my evidence.’ 

“I made no objection, as I was curious to see what the old 
Dutch rascal would do. Inferring consent from my silence, our 
judge gravely arose, and, holding up his right hand, at his own 
hoarse command he administered the usual oath to tell the 
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truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. in the case 
then and there being tried. After this very comfortable ar- 
rangement he sat down, and proceeded to relate a story which 
entirely picked up all of the plaintiff’s dropped stitches, and 
made, indeed, a perfect case against my client. While the 
justice was glibly giving his evidence a farmer who stood just 
behind my chair whispered to me: 

“*Just hear ‘that old rascal lie, and the beauty of it all is 
there isn’t a man in the room who'd believe him under oath.’ 

“This gave me an idea, and I thought I might as well have 
a little fun out of the situation while drifting to a judgment 
against my client. I asked the farmer in a whisper if he were 
willing to take the stand and testify that the old Dutch 
justice’s reputation for truth and veracity was bad. He said 
that he would, and that a dozen more in the room would be 
perfectly willing to do the same. 

“To make it short, I got a half dozen witnesses who be- 
lieved, as did my farmer friend, that truth had long departed 
the old Dutchman’s mouth as a dwelling place, and when that 
personage had concluded his testimony I started to put them 
on the stand. 

“‘T won’t interpose any regular defense, Your Honor,’ 
I said, ‘but I have several witnesses here to the character of 
one of the men who gave evidence for the plaintiff.’ 

“Ferry vell,” remarked His Honor, ‘produce your vitnesses.’ 

“One after the other six gentlemen whose names I called 
arose and were sworn. One after the other got up on ‘tthe stand 
and testified that they had long known the Dutch justice, giv- 
ing his name; that they knew his reputation for truth and ve- 
racity in the community where he resided; that it was bad, and 
that from that reputation they would not ‘believe him under 
oath. At this point I rested, and informed His Honor that I 
had nothing further to present. Throughout the testimony im- 
peaching him of untruth he had preserved an air of mild indif- 
ference. One would never have known by looking at him that 
he was the party under discussion at all. When I told him 
that my evidence was all in, he braced up to decide the case. 

“The iblaintiff, mit his first four vitnesses, vitch includes 
himself,’ said His Honor, ‘makes nodings out of his side of der 
case. Vas dat all his testimony dis gourt must gife judgment 
for the defendant, but dere vas one odder vitness who makes of 
himseluf a volunteer, and who gifs his destimony, vitch com- 
pletely covers der controversy in all its barts. Upon his desti- 
mony—and he had named himself as this witness—if it were 
uncontradicted und unimpeached, I could gife judgment for 
the blaintiff. But such is not the gase. Vhile the destimony 
of this vitness—naming himself—is not contradicted, yet now 
gomes six reputable vitnesses already, who climbs one after 
de odder to die vitness chair, und says dat dey know this man 
—naming himself—dot he is a liar where he lives; dot his des- 
timony is lies, und dot his vord ist not good. Dis is vhat dey 
call in die law impeaching a vitness. Generally it is a mighty 
hard ding to do, but in dis gase I must say dot I-regard die 
vitness as very successfully imbeached. Derefore, as it isn’t 
vhat I dink of him myseluf, but vhat die evidence in die case 
makes of him dat I must go by, I throw out dis vitness’ desti- 
mony altogether. So de court is left again mit nothing but de 
laintiff und dose udder people who svore, vitch, as I hafe al- 
ready said, know noddings of his business. Under such cir- 
cumstances de court can make no finding for blaintiff. Dere- 
fore de court finds for die defendant, mit judgment against de 
blaintiff for costs.’ 

“It was the best thing,” concluded Thurman, ‘“‘that the old 
Dutchman ever did. It established his reputation as an honest 
man far and near, and from that time until his death, if any- 
body had made an effort to impeach his evidence given in a 
case, he would have failed. The whole neighborhood looked on 
him ‘as a second Daniel from that time forward.” 


ROUGH NOTES. 


A San Francisco court has affirmed the principle that falsely 
personating another person by attempting to ride over a rail- 
road on a ticket issued on that person’s name is a punishable 
offense. An insurance man named Collier bought at a scalping 
office a return ticket to Chicago issued to one William H. Mc- 
Phee. He was ejectei from the train after riding about thirty 
miles, was arrested for false representations, and after pleading 
guilty of misdemeanor, to which the Judge changed the charge, 
was fined $10. The offender got off very easily, but the finding 
will have a very important effect in future. 














A curious judgment was pronounced the other day by a judge 
in a court of law at Volisso, in the Island of Scio. An action 
for damages was brought by two persons against the local rail- 
way company for losses sustained by a collision. It appeared 
that a man had Jost an arm and a young woman had lost her 
husband. The Judge, a Greek, assessed the damages thus: He 
gave 6,000 piasters to the man for the loss of his arm and 2,000 
to the woman for the loss of her husband. At this there were 
loud murmurs, whereupon the Judge gave his reasons in these 
terms: “My dear people, my verdict must remain, for you will 
see it is a just one. Poor Nikola has lost his arm, and nothing 
on earth can restore that priceless limb. But you”—turning to 
the woman—“you are still young and pretty. You have now 
some monev; you will easily find another nusband who, possi- 
bly, may be as geod as—perhaps better than—your dead lord. 
That is my verdict, my people, and so it must go forth.” So 
Saying, the Judge left the hall. The people cheered him and 
congratulated themselves on having such a judge. 





At the International Law Association’s recent Brussels con- 
ference two resolutions were adopted with regard to collisions at 
sea. The first, asking for an international convention providing 
a common set of regulations dealing with the whole subject, was 
adopted unanimously; the second, proposing that where both 
ships are to blame the damages shall be apportioned between 
them according to their respective degrees of fault, was adopted 
by a large majority. The association has sent out circulars to 
various shipping and legal associations asking as regards the 
first resolution that influence should be used to bring about the 
desired international agreement. As. regards the second, the 
executive desire an expression of the opinions of the various 
associations as to the proposal. 








The long fights in the courts of Iow= to compel a railroad 
to operate a piece of road that had been abandoned because it 
did not pay operating expenses, has bobbed up in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and been thrown out of that tribuna} 
on account of its not having jurisdiction to pass on the case. 
The Iowa Central Railroad owns a piece of road between Manly 
and Northwood in Worth County, which the management has 
not operated for several years. The residents along the line 
claiming they had assisted in the construction of the line asked 
the courts to compe! the company to operate the road, but seem 
to have been unsuccessful thus far, and the new turn that af- 
fairs have taken may result. in the case belng dropped. The 
piece of road is now paralleled by the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern with its main line, the Iowa Central making its 
outlet to the north over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
from Mason City Junction. 





The United States Supreme Court has decided that a divorce 
granted in one State is perfectly legal in another, though the 
laws in the letter may be diametrically opposed to the law un- 
der which the divorce was granted. The courts of New York 
have heretofore ruled that both parties must be under the juris- 
diction of the State wherein the divorce is granted, otherwise 
the decree would not be recognized. The United States Supreme 
Court’s decision is that in the United States Constitution there 
is a provision that “full faith and credit shall be given in each 
State to the judicial proceedings of every other State.” 

This is not only a blow at the divorce rulings in New York, 
but it is valuable in showing the necessity for a universal law 
on marriage and divorce. It is one of the vital points in the 
intercourse of States that needs correction. If the divorce laws 
are too severe in one State it is only necessary to run over the 
line to another and the courts make one happy. So it is with 
the marriage laws, and there is a need for their correction. 





One of the most complicated of New York lawsuits was that 
of Oliphant against Burns, in which the Court of Appeals re- 
cently rendered a decision. Litigation over the Westchester 
County property, adjoining New York city, the ownership of 
which is at issue, has lasted nearly twenty-five years. When 
the case in its earlier form was before the Court of Appeals in 
1877, it was decided by a bench of judges, of whom only one, the 
present Chief Justice, still retains his place in the court. All 
the others, except Judge Earl, have died. All the origina! 
parties to the litigation have died or have passed out of the 
case. The land of which the ownership is in question is a part 
of a large plot formerly belonging to Thomas R. Hawley, who 
had bought it of Hawley D. Clapp. There were mortgages, par- 
tial releases and various conveyances, and finally a tripartite 
agreement between Thomas R. Hawley and his wife and Haw- 
ley D. Clapp, all of which seemed to’ complicate matters the 
more effectively in the first suit. In the later case the purchase 
at tax sale of a part of the property added a new cause of 
perplexity. The action of the lower courts in disregarding the 
purchases under the tax sales is affirmed by the higher court, 
ard the old mortgage and the tripartite agreement are stil] sus- 
tained as liens on the property. 

A case was recently argued before the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, of great interest co banking institutions and all persons 
who are in the habit of receiving checks in payment of debts. 
The case is that of the C., H. & D. Railroad Company and the 
Metropolitan National Bank of Cincinnati, in error to the Su- 
perior Court of Cincinnati. The payment of a check for $338.31 
io involved. The action was first brought in 1886 by the rail- 
road company to collect the amount of the check, which had 
been drawn in its favor by J. E. Ash. Payment was refused on 
the ground that the drawer of the check owed the bank, al- 
though Ash had a deposit sufficient to cover the check. In the 
special term of the Superior Court the railroad company secured 
judgment for the amount, with interest. 

At the general term of the Court this judgment was re- 
versed, it being held that while the bank ought to cash the 
check, yet the railroad company had no action against it for 
failure to do so, because there was no privity contract between 
it and the bank by which the latter could be held. This holding 
raised the rather startling question of what assurance a man 
has when he takes a check that he will ever get his money, 
even though the money co meet the check is on deposit to the 
credit of the drawer. Dccisions of the various States differ. 
Many of them hold that the banks are compelled to honor & 
check when there is money with which to pay it on deposit, 
while others have held that the bank can do as it pleases. 

The decision in this case will be awaited with interest by 
the business public generally, as well as express companies, 
who are often tendered checks in payment of C. O. D.’s on 
freight charges. The Supreme Court is far behind in its docket 
and a decision may be delayed for a long time. 
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ABATEMENT AND REVIVAL 

Dissolation of a corporation, pending garnishme t proceedings 
against it, abatessuch proceedin-s. Walters v. Western &§ 
4. R. Co., (C. C.) 69 Fed. Rep. 679. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

Deed which is neither acknowledged nor recorded passes title 
to gran ee, so that land may ‘e levied on under jadgment 
against him. Gallagher v. Connell, (Neb ) 64N. W. Rep. 936. 

Notar.’s certificate of acknowledgment cannot be impeached by 
h sevidence. Shapleigh r. Hull, (Colo. Sup.) 41 Pac. Rep. 
1108. 

ADVERSE POSSESSION. 

Continuous, exclusive, peac able and adverse possession of land 
for more than 10 year<, is sufficient to bar suit for the 1e- 
cov. ry of ion thereof. Parsons v. Thompson, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 327. 

One occupying la d under agreement wi h owner, whereby he 
is to have the use of the land in consideration of his paying 
the taxes thereon, is not in adverse posse:-sion. Johnson v. 
Butt, (Neb.) 64 N. W. Rep. 691. 

Where there is conflict of surveys, the owner of the janior 
survey, to acquire t'tle by adverse possession to the portion 
is conflict, must have had actual possession. Roach v. 
Fletcher, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 585. 

APPEAL. 

A fact among the conclus‘ons of law cannot be considered for 
any purpose, W. B. Barry Saw § Supply Co., v. Campbell, 
(Ind. A: p.) 41 N. W. Rep 955. 

An interpleader 1s a party to the action, :nd may appeal 
from the judgment, :f aggrieved thereby. State ex. rel Mut. 
vihill v. Kumpf, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 537. 

Appeal will lie from a decree dismissing a crossbill on demurrer 
before the final determination of the original bill. Clutton 
v. Clutton, (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rp. 744; Same as Donovan, Id. 








Appeal will nor lie from an order refasing to allow an interven-. 


tion. Childress v. State Trust Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8. W. 
Rep. 330. 

Appellant cannot »ssign as error matters which only effect 
other de endants, who refused to join in the appeal. Baum 
t. Lynn, (Miss.) 18 So. Rep. 428. 

Court h s jurisdiction of cases before iton appeal, until the 
remittitur is issued. Statev. Faulds, (Mo :t.) 42 Pac. Rep. 258. 

Cross appeal is only allowed in behalf of appellee against ap 
pellant, and not aga net a co-appellee. McKay v. Mayes, 
(Ky.) 32 8. W. Rep. 606. 

Errors not specified in bill of exceptions or assigned on appel- 
lant’s brief, will not beconsidered. First National Bank v. 
Merchants’ National Bank, (N. D.) 42 Pac. Rep. 941; Schmitz 
v. Heger, Id. ‘ 

Except ons not called to trial court’s attention on motion for 
new trial, will not be considered un appeal. Berman v. 
Hoke, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 929. 

Failure of proba e court or the judge thereof in vacation, to 
approve appeal! bond, is fatal to the appeal), and the c:rcnit 
court acquires no jurisdiction. Patian r. Williams, 1 Mo. 
App. Rep. 516. 

Failure to object to the bond for two years, and consent to num- 
erous continuances, waive an objection that it was, among 
others, to a deceased party to the suit. Futch v. Palmer, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 266. 


In an equitable action, no exception to the judgment is necessary 
to enable party to appeal. Mize v. Jackson’s Adm’x, (Ky.) 
32 8. W. Rep. 467. 

One of several joint jadgment defendants, must join with him, 
a+ co-appellants, all his co-defendants. y= ome ve. Brum- 
mitt, (lad, Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 795 

Order cont nuing in force, during the pleasure of the court, a 
temporary injunction, previously issued, is not appealable. 
Rinepahr v. Smith, (Neb.) 64 N. W. Rep. 698. 

Order directing answer to be made more definite and certain, 
is appellable. Zisner v. Kiener, (Sup.) 35 N. Y. 8. Rep. 393. 

Order perm:tting creditors of insolvent to share in his estate 
w'thout filing releases of their claims, is appealable. Eck- 
berg v. Schloss, (Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 922. 

Overruling of motion for new trial is not a final order, on which 
error can be prosecuted. Young v. Shellenberger, (Ohio 
Sap.) 41 N. E. Rep. 518. 

Party defendant to a chancery proceeding, in whose favor the 
bill was dismissed, and against whom no relief was gran 
nor liabi ity adjudged, cannot appeal. Will v. Baars, (Fla.) 
18 So. Rep. 330. 

What purports to be a transcript of evidence on ap , cannot 
be considered, unless th- certificate of the clerk of the dis- 
trict court is attached thereto. State v. Tower, (lowa) 64 
N. W. Rep. 764. 

Where appellee is entitled to prosecute cross appeal, but fails to 
do so, his right is not baried, although jadgment may have 
been affirmed. McKay v. Mayes, (Ky.) 328. W. Rep. 606. 


ASSIGNMEMT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 


Assignee for benefit of creditors may maintain an action to set 
aside a fraudulent conveyance made by grantor before ex- 
ecation of deed of assignment. Mehlhop v. Ellsworth, 
(lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 638. 

Fact that the assets of insolvent’s estate, which paid a dividend 
of but 35 per cent. were nominally largely in excess of 
liabilities, is no evidence of misadministration. Skinner v. 
Browne, (Iowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 787. 


ATTACHMENT. 


Action in aid of attachment can be brought only where defen- 
dant is in default in the attachment suit. Whitney v. 
Davis, (Sup.) 35 NY. Sapp. 531, 88 Han. 193. 

Refusal to allow plaintiff in attachment to give evidence in 
support of allegations and ioterroga ories filed, which would 
in effect be to try, in the action, the rights of prior attachi 
creditors, is proper. Cross v. Brown, (R. I.) 33 Atl. Rep. 147. 

The levy of an attachment on property conveyed by atta hment 
defendant to another wil not, ofitself, createalien. Boggs 
v. Douglass, (lowa) 56 N. W. Rep. 412 followed; Ware v. 
Delahaye, (lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 640. 

Where sheriff, or his deputy, takes property of a stringer to the 
writ of attachment, latter may at once sue for its recov 
without previous demand. Dishnean v. Newton, (Wis.) 64 
N. W Rep. 879. 


CARRIERS. 


Carrier’s contract to transport freight at certain rates is not 
void, as being an agreement to do what it was legally re- 
quired to do by railroad commission act, and hence without 
consideration. Thompson v. San Antonio & A. P. Ry. Co., 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 32 8S. W. Rep. 427. 

Custom or usage of a carrier, to allow shippers of live-stock to 
feed und water them at acerta n point, is not abrogated by 
the written contract of shipment, which is silent as to 
places where they shall be fed and watered. Lowenstein v. 
Wabash R. Co., 1 Mo. App. Rep. 592. 

Sleeping-car company must use reasonable care to guard the 
effects of its passengers from theives. Stevenson v. Pullman 
Palace Car Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 S. W. Rep. 335. 


CHARITIES. 


A bequest to a church, “ to be used in solemn masses for the re- 
pose of my soul, ” is not valid, as creating a charitable use. 
Festorazzi rv. St. Joseph's Catholic Church of Mobile, (Ala.) 18 





So. Rep. 394. 
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Nor as a private trust, for want of a living beneficiary. Nor 
a: a direct b-qu st to the church for its general use 
Festorazzi v. St, Joseph’s Ca'holic Church of Mobile, (Ala.) 
18 So. Rep. 394. 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


Agreement creating a lien on the s‘ock and pr spective product« 
of a new business, to secure advancement f r its necessary 
op rating expenses, is a valid chattel mortgage. Brown v. 
Dail, (N C.) 238. E. R p. 45. 

Chatt -] mortgage 's not void fur insufficiency of the des-ription 
of property, if sufficient to enable a third person to identify 
the property with the aid of such inquiries as the mortgage 
saggests. Renae v Meisenheimer, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 647. 

Equitable mortgage of chattels, containi» g no words of aliena 
tion, does not authorize mortgagee to -eize the property on 
default ; mortgayee’s remedy is 1n a court of equity. Davis 
v. Childers, (S. C.) 228. E. Rep 784 

Tender t» mortgage in posession of chattels after forfeiture, 
does not destroy the mortgage lien. Berman v. Hoke, 1 Mo. 
App. Rep 647. 

The role that an unrecorded chattel mortgage is invalid as to 
third percous though they have notice of its existence, does 
not apply to purchaser who agrees to pay mortgage debt as 
as part of the consideration. Mead v. Maberry, 1 M:. App. 
Rep. 559. 

CONFLICT OF LAWS. 

Fact that a note, mate and delivered in Georgia, to a resident 
of that state, was payable in New York, does not render it a 
New York contract. Stanzell v. Georgia Loan § Trust Co, 
(Ga.) 22 S. E. Rep. 898. 

Indorsement of a note by a married woman in Missouri, should 
be construed and governed by the aws of that state, in an 
action on the indorsement in a court of Nebraska. Benton 
v. German American National Bank, (Neb.) 64 N. W. Rep. 227. 

CORPORATIONS. 

In absence of any provisions there ore a corporation cannot 
levy an assessment on its capital stock until after the whole 
amount has been subscri Co. v. 
Merrill, (Cal ) 41 Pac. Rep. 487. 

Subscriber to capital stock of an unorganized business corpora- 
tion, may w thdraw his subscription at any time before the 
corporation is organized. Bryant's Pond Steam-Mill Co. v. 
Felt, (Me.) 32 Atl. Rep. 88. 

COSTS. 


In an action where costs are chargeable again-t a fani, court 
may fix amount thereof on its own know'edge, without 
taking «vidence of value of counsel’s services. Perea v. 
Harrison, (N. M.) 41 Pac. Rep. 529. 

Costs of bringing superflaous mat er to supreme court, will be 
taxed inst party at whose instance it was added to the 
brief. Pullman Palace Car Co.v. Martin, (Ga.) 22 8. E. 
Rep. 700. 

DAMAGES. 

Complaint merely allezing a contract and breach thereof by 
defendant, entitles plaintiff to nomial] damages, and is, 
therefore, gond on general demurrer. Jacobs v. Union Mer- 
cantile Co., (Mont.) 42 Pac. Rep. 109. 

Verdict against a :a lroad company of $9,119 for the loss, by a 
brakeman 35 years old, receiving $55.00 per month, of his 
forearm, through its negligence, is not exces.ive. Missouri, 
K. § T. Ry. Co. of Texas, v. Kirkland, (Tex. Civ. App.) 328. 

Rep. 588 


San Bernardino Inv. 
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Where no verdict as to general damages for breach of war 
rantv is retarned, error in inst uctions as to such damages 
is without prejadice. National Horse Importing Co. v. Novak, 
(lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 616. 

EQUITY. 

Bill of review will lie for error of law apparent upon face of 
decree. Campbell v. Snyder, (Or.) 41 Pac. Rep. 659. 

Fact that bi 1 of review is tiled by order of court, does not stop 
court from hear ng the bill on demurrer. McGuire v. 
Gallagher, (Tenn.) 32 8. W. Rep. 209. 

Final decree fixing the compensation of a receiver, counsel 
fees, and other charges of administration of an ins»lvent 
estate, cannot be attacked for mere error at a subsequent 
term. Clements v. Empire Lumber Co., (Ga.) 228. E. Rep. 987. 

EVIDENCE. 

An essential test of the competency of witnesses to give opinion 
as to value of and, is that they affirmatively appear to have 
personal kuoowledge of the subject-matter before them. 
Pennock v. C: esent Pipe-Line Co., (Pa. Sap.) 32 Atl Rep. 1085. 

Certiticate of acknowledgment is sufficient prima facie evidence 
of the execution of a mo: tgage, to entitle it to be read iu 
evidence. Krom v. Vermillion, (Ind. Sap ) 41 N. E. Rep. 539. 

Copy of mechanics’ lien, duly certitied by officer with whom 
the original was filed, is admissable in evidence, its admiss- 
ibility resting on common-law pr neiples, and not exclusively 
op statute. Van Riper v. Morton, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 651. 

In proceeedings to open a street, it is error to allow opinion 
evidence as to necessity thereof. City of Grand Rapids v. 
Bennett, (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 585. 
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It is improper to ask expert witness a question which, instead 
of embodying an ea statement of the facts, call, 
on the witness, in view of the evidence, to pass on the whole 
issue. Pyle v. Pyle, (Ill. Sup ) 41 N. E. Rep. 999. 

Owner whose land is taken by the commonwealth is qualified 
to testify as to the value of the land, without proof of 
expert knowledge on his part. Lincoln v, Commonwealth, 
(Mass.) 41 N. E. Rep. 489. . 

Parol evidence of contents of a letter is inadmissible, in absence 
of evidence that letter itself is lost or beyond the juris. 
diction. McFadden v. Ross, (lod. App.) 41 N. E. Rep. 607, 

Where character of a house is in dispute, a question whether 
‘* anybody could have any belief” that it was kept as q 
disrepntable house, is irrelevant. Doyle v. Levy, (Sup.) 35 
N. Y. Supp. 434. 


FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE. 


Evidence that personal property was assessed to —— vendor, 
and not to alleged vendee, for many years after ‘he sale, is 
inadmissible te show fraud in thesale. Hherke v. Hechi, 
(Iowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 652. 

Fact that a chattel mortgage was given to secure a larger sum 
than was actually due, is not conclusive evidence of fraud 
put merely casts the burden on the o_o of explaining 
that circumstance, and showing good faith. Heim v. Chapel, 
(Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 652. 

On bill by subsequent creditors to set aside a conveyance by 
their debtor, the burden is on plaintiffs to show that the 
conveyance was made with intent to defruad them. Wann 
v. Mason, (Miss.) 18 So. Rep. 422. 


GARNISHMENT. 


C!aim in tort for damages is not subj ct to garnishment, until 
merged in final judgment. Kreislev. Campbell, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 681. 

Insolvency proceedings in one state - a debtor, do not 
deprive coarts of another state, of jurisdiction of debtor's 
property within the latter state, in an action to subject it 
to garnishment. Cross v. Brown, (R. I.) 33 Atl. Rep. 147. 

Judgment in tort for damages is not final so as to subject it to 
garnishment, so long as an appeal from the judgment is 


pending. Kreisle v. Brown, (Tex. Civ. App.) 328. W. Rep. 
581 


Motion to summon in an attachment suit by trustee process, 
prior attaching creditors to have their rights determined in 
the action, caunot be sustained. Cross v. Brown, (R. I.) 3 
Atl. Rep. 147, 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Husband is liable for slander uttered by his wife ia his presence, 
Morgan v, Kennedy, (Minn.) 94 N. W. Rep. 912. 

Hasband, without coucurrence of his wife, has power to dedi- 
cate a part of the community homestead to a city for a 
street, if it does not materially interfere with the wife’s use 
of the homestead. Orrickv. City of Ft. Worth, (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 32 8. W. Rep. 443. 

Where a wife, as an investment, advances money for building 
on her husbend’s land, without promise by him of repay- 
ment, no personal debt is created. Stamann v. Scheeren, 
(Colo. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 191. 

Wife is not liable personally on a joint note of herself and 
husband, givev as purchase price of land conveyed to her. 
Smith v. Wilson, (Tex. Civ. App.) 328. W. Rep. 912. 


JUDGMENT. 


A consent jadgment in claim and delivery on defenda t’s bond 
cannot be set aside as fraudulent, at instance of sureties, by 
motion ia the same cause, bat only in a separate action. 
McDonald v. McBryle, (N. C.) 23 8. E. Rep. 103. 

A judgment for rent may be had against avy one of several joint 
lessees Ding v. Kennedy, (Colo. App.) 41 Pac. Rep. 1112. 

Discharge of an arrested debtor under insolvent debtor's act, 
does not bar a subsequent suit on a debt p ovable under the 
act. Bannister v. Miller, (N. J. Ch.) 32 Atl. Rep. 1066. 

Fact that an original defendant's mot:on to dissolve the attach- 
ment was overruled does not preclude such a wotion by one 
who subsequently interpleads as defendant. Merchants 
Nat. Bank v. Kopylin, (Kan. App.) 42 Pac. Rep. 263. 

Finding, on an issue involved, on which judgment was rendered, 
is conclusive in a subsequent action between the same pat- 
ties wherein the issue is the same. Thompson v. Crosby, 
(Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 823. p 

It is proper in civil actions to enter jadgment on a verdict rev- 
dered by nine of the jarorsonly. Leedomv. Earls Furniture 
Carpet Co., (Utah) 42 Pac. Rep. 208. 

Judgment of dismissal, entered upon plaintiff's failure to appear, 
is not a bar to a sabsequent suit for the same cause of action. 
Laird r. Morris, (Nev.) 42 Pac. Rep. 11. 

On suit against two railroad companies jointly for personal in- 
juries, the question as to which of defendant's judgment 
tor damages allowed by the jury is to be entered, is one of 
law. Louisville, N. A. & C. Ry. Co. v. Treadway, (Lod. Sap.) 
41 N. E. Rep. 794. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


Landlord has no right, in the natare of an easement, to use a 
sewer underneath the rented premises, so as to render the 
latter untenable. Sully v. Schmitt, (N. Y. App.) 41 N. E. 
Rep. 514 : 

Vrovision in a lease that only one of several existing remedies 
shall be resorted to for recovery of possession for breach of 
conditions of the lease is binding. Bixby v. Casino Co. 
(Com. Pi.) 35 N. Y. Supp. 677. 

Res. rvation in a lease of right of entry for default in performance 
ot any of the covenants in the lease, merely authorizes the 
recovery of possession by ejectment, and not by summary 
proceedings. Bixby v. Casino Co., (Com. Pl.) 35 N. Y. 
Supp. 677. 

* Tenaut for years, who holds over after expiration of term, does 
not become a tenant for another year, unless landlord so 
elects Condon v. Brockway, (Ill. Sup.) 41 N. E. Rep. 634. 


LIMITATIONS, STATUTE OF. 


Commencement of a contest in United States land department 
will not stop the running of the statute of a state. South- 
ern Pac, R. Co. v. Whitaker, (Cal.) 41 Pas. Rep. 1083. 

Lachee cannot be r-lied on as a bar to a defense unless alleged 
in the bill. Hibernian Banking Co. v. Commercial Nat. Bank, 
(111.) 41 N. E. Rep. 919. 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


Railroad company is liable for injury to an employee, caused by 
defective roadbed, only where such defect was result of its 
negligence, and such as might have been expected to result 
in such injury. McGovern v. Chicago § N. W. Ry. Co., 
( Wis.) 64. N. W. Rep. 891. 
And is liable to brakeman for injuries suffered through de- 

fect in steps of freight car, while acting as one of crew 
sent to a shipper’s yards to shift cars preliminary to 
their being taken into defendant's trains. £lkins v. 
Pennsylrama &. Co , (Pa. Sup.) 33 Atl. Rep. 74. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


City is chargeable with notice of obstruction standing for three 
or four days in ove of its much used streets. Briel v. City 
of Buffalo, (Sup.) 35 N. Y. Supp. 359. 

Lots in one addition to a city cannot be sold to satisfy delinquent 
special assessment levied on luts in another addition, be- 
longing w same owner. Dempeter v. People, (Ill.) 41 N. E. 
Rep. 1022. 

Municipal corporation is vot liable for wrongful acts of its police 
mm waking arrests and detaining prisoners. Gullikson v. 
McDonald, (Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 812. 

One who goes on an icy sidewalk in daytime, knowing it is dan- 
geroun, cannot recover for injuries resulting from fall there- 
va. lack cv, City of Manistee, (Mich.) 64 N. W. Rep. 868. 


NEGLIGENCE. 


A bey seven years old cannot be held guilty of contributory 
negligence as a matter of law. McVay v. Oakes, (Wis) 64 
N. W. Rep. 748. 

Owner of vicious team which rans away injaring another, with- 
out fault, is liable to latter for injurics sustained. Hall rv. 
Huber, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 921. 

Where persun gets ou moving train, his negligence in so during 
does not contribute to his death caused by his being pushed 
therefrom by employee of company. Sharer v. Paxson, (Pa. 
Sup.) 34 Ati. Rep. 120. 

Whether electric hight company should have known of exposure 
of non-insulated wire is for the jary. Grifin v. United Elec- 
tric Light Co., (Mass.) 41 N. E. Rep. 675. 


NEW TRIAL. 


Improper remarks of counsel made in reply to equally improper 
rewarks of vpposiug counsel are not ground for reversal. 
New York, C. § St. L. By. Co. v. Luebeck, (Ill.) 41 N. E. 
Rep. v7. 

New trial ov ground of surprise and newly discovered evidence 
8 properly denied where evidence reiied on is cumulative. 
Names v. Dwelling House Ins. Co., (lowa) 64 N. W. Rep. 638. 

One who forgets to cal] a witness is not entitled to a uew trial 
»s for newly discovered evidence. Pfaffenback v. Lake Shore 
& M. 8. Ry. Co, (Iud.) 41 N. E. Rep. 530. 

Where motiou for new trial is not filed within time required by 
law, the benefit of a] exceptions taken at trial is lost, 
State exrel Ferry v. McGowan, 1 Mo. App. Rep. 583. 

PARTNERSHIP. 


Firm creditor, knowing of :artnership, who accepts individual 
note of one partner, for a tirm debt, + lects thereby to release 
the firm. Whitev. Rh, (Pa. Sup.) 32 Atl. Rep. 1130. 

Loan on borrower's own ci. Jit, to enable him to contribute his 
share of capital to the tim, is not a partnership debt. 
Bannister v. Miller, (N. J. Ch.) 32 Atl. Rep. 1066, 

PRACTICE. 
Court may allow plaintiff to discontinue as to one defendant, in 


action on contract against two persons as partners. Taft v. 
Church, (Mass.) 41 N. E. Rep. 671. 





Failare to fill cost bond is to be taken advantage of by motion 
to dismiss, not by demurrer. Cowan v. Donaldson, (Tenn.) 

32 8S. W. Rep. 457. 
Non-suit should not be granted where there is conflict in evi- 
i lati Mut. Life Ins. Co. v. Fisher, (Cal.) 42 Pac. 

ep. 154. 

Nor where there is evidence to support all material allega- 
tions of petition. Davis v. Kent, (Ga.) 23 8. E. Rep. 88 


QUIETING TITLE. 


In action to quiet title, where source of plaintiff's title is epeci- 
fically set out, no other source can be proven. Pittsburg, C. 
C. & St. L. Ry. Co. v. O’ Brien, (Ind.) 41 N. E. Rep. 528. 
In such action, an allegation that plaintiffs are ‘‘owners in 
entirety” will be considered as an allegation of the 
statutory estate by entireties. Same case. 


REPLEVIN. 


One whose property is taken in replevin against his agent can 
not retake it from the plaintiff by replevin, pending the 
first action. Larson v. Nichols, (Minn.) 64 N. W. Rep. 553. 

Replevin lies against plaintiff in another replevin action after 
the officer has delivered possession te him, the property 
then being no longer in custodia legis. Coen v. Watkins, 1 
Mo. App. Rep. 555. 

Where defendant pleads and endeavors to prove ownership and 
right to possession in himself, he cannot complain that no 
demand was made on him before suit. Bruce v. McMahan, 
(Wyo.) 42 Pac. Rep. 23. 


SALE. 


Freight paid by purchaser of a threshing machine is recoverable 
as dama for breach of warranty of the machine, where 
the freight was made, by the contract of sale, part of pur- 
chase price. Briggs v. Rumely Co., (Ia.) 64 N. W. Rep. 784. 

Mutual waiver of rights of parties to executory contact of sale 
of personal property, is sufficient consideration for cancella- 
tion of the contract. Bryant v. Thesing, (Neb.) 64 N. W. 
Rep. 967. 

Vendee cannot recover, as damages, expenses incurred, after 
purchase. ~~ reliance on the guaranty. Sharpe v. Betts, 
(Ky.) 32 S. W. Rep. 395. 


TRIAL. 


A motion to strike out all the evidence of a witness, is properly 
denied where some of it is proper. Colorado Mortg. ¢ Inv. 
Co. v. Rees, (Colo. Sup.) 42 Pac. Rep. 42. 

An objection to the certified copy of a record, on ground of the 
form in which it was certified, should specifically point out 
the error. Nicolas v. Davis, (Wis.) 64. N. W. Rep. 1001. 

Before plaintiff can have judgment on a special verdict, it is 
essential that every fact ee oe | to his recovery, be con- 
tained in such verdict. Schellboch v. Studebohen, (Ind. App.) 
41 N. E. Rep. 845. , 

Court cannot, after deciding a case submitted to it without a 
jury, and making special findings covering the ultimate 
facts, make additional findings on reqaest ofa party. Lang 
v. Baxter, (C. C.) 69 Fed. Rep. 905. 

Finding that all the allegations of the complaint are true, 
and all allegations of the answer untrae, is sufficient. 
Healey v. Morton, (Cal.) 41 Pac. Rep. 1080. 

Fixing of time for argament of counsel. is within discretion of 
court. Rockwell Stock §& Land Co. v. Castrom, (Colo. App.) 
42 Pac. Rep. 180. 

If a request for special finding is not made before trial, the 
right thereto is waived. Stumphv. Miller, (Ind. Sup.) 41 
N. E. Rep. 812. 

Improper remarks of counsel are not ground for reversal where 
counsel was proper y rebuked by the court, and no actual 
prejudice is shown. Brown v. Perez, (Tex. Civ. App.) 32 
8. W. Rep. 516. 

It is proper tu refuse to instruct the jury to disregard evidence 
offered and excluded. Pfaffenbachv. Lake Shore g& M. 8. 
Ry. Co., (Ind. Sap.) 41 N. E. Rep. 

Questions ari ing on Objections to introduction of evidence, 
cannot be reserved without consent of other party. Hop- 
king v. Clark, (Sap.) 35 N. Y. Sapp. 360. 

Request for special findings made 11 days after the trial has 
been commenced, and when nearly all the evidence is in, 
comes too late. Stumph v. Miller, (Ind. Sup.) 41 N E. Rep. 
812. 

Where, in answer to a proper question, witness gives an im- 
proper answer, error cannot be assigned thereon in the 
absence of a motion to strike out theanswer. Hill v. Bal- 
irus, (Ill. Sap.) 41 NE. Rep. 912. ’ 

Whe-e meaning of verdict is plain, in veiw of surrounding 
circumstances, it will not be invalidated by incorrect punc- 

tuation, spelling or grammer. Gurley v. O’ Dwyer, 1 Mo. 

App. Rep. 635. 

Where plaintiff has the right to recover part of the sum de- 
manded, judgment should not be directed for defendant. 
Sommere v. Hamberger, (Wis.) 64 N. W. Rep. 880. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


A Pittsburg paper points with pride to 
what it calls the shortest will on record, 
just probated in that city. It reads as 
follows: “I hereby give all my rights, 
titles ‘and interests in everything to 
Louisa Hoover.” The will was made by 
W. H. Leer. Thomas Kennedy, a ven- 
erable pioneer of this section, and who 
at one time owned and operated the ferry 
between Covington and Cincinnati, made 
a will that discounts the Pittsburg will, 
and it disposed of a very large estate. 
This was its language: “I want my good 
wife to have my estate.” It beats the 


Pittsburg will in brevity by six words. 


The bench and bar of Maryland will 
approve of the action of Gov. Lowndes in 
designating Judge James McSherry for 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals to 
succeed the late Judge Robinson. For 
nearly ten years past Judge McSherry 
has been the Chief Judge of the Sixth 
Circuit, and has been a valued member 
of the highest tribunal of the State. He 
has sat in many important cases, and his 
judicial opinions have been marked by a 
clear and concise knowledge of the law, 
force of expression, and convincing argu- 
ment. He is in the prime of life, strong 
of constitution, and in every way well 
fitted for the arduous duties of the Chief 
Judgeship. There can be doubt that he 
will prove a worthy successor of the men 
who have preceded him in this honored 
position. 


Pacific railway legislation at this ses- 
sion of Congress has been inaugurated 
by the introduction of a bill by Senator 
Frye providing for a settlement of the 
indebtedness to the Government by the 
Pacific roads. The companies are to 
give a blanket mortgage on all their 
lines, to be held as security for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest of bonds 
to be issued thereunder, and are au- 
thorized to issue bonds to the full 
amount of their indebtedness to the 
Government, to run one hundred years, 
bearing interest for the first ten years 
at 1 per cent., and thereafter 2 per cent. 
until paid. The bonds are to be deliv- 
ered to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and a certain proportion of them are to 


a paid yearly in addition to the inter- 
est. 


The forgery of a law is a curious 
anomaly in the history of legislation, 
but North Carolina is at present in trouble 
Over a law which never passed either 
branch of the Legislature, yet was laid 
on the Governor’s table for signature, 
having already affixed to it the signa- 
tures of the clerks and presiding officers 
of both houses By lapse of time it had 
become a law, and the Governor, on ap- 
plying to the Supreme Court to have the 
law annulled, was informed that the 
court could not go behind the law itself 
as it appeared when presented to them. 
A trial for forgery is now going on, in 
which the chief and enrolling clerks of 
the two houses are being prosecuted for 
forging the names of the presiding offi- 
cers. The law invalidated ali condi- 
tional or preferential securities for debt 
and forbade the giving of such securities. 


In the freight discrimination suits in- 
stituted against the Pennsyvania Rail- 
road Company by the McCormick Com- 
pany, Harrisburg Rolling Mill Company 
and Central Iron Works, all of Harris- 
burg, Pa., the railroad company, through 
its Harrisburg attorneys, Messrs Hall and 
Jordan, has filed an amendment to its 
original answer to the bill of complaint. 
It claims that the coal carried for al- 
leged favored shippers was destined for 
more remote points than Greenwich piers, 
Philadelphia, and under dissimilar con- 
ditions from that hauled to Harrisburg. 
In the aggregate the charges for the 
longer haul were no smaller than for the 
shorter haul to Harrisburg, and that even 
if a lesser rate had been received for the 
Greenwich haul than for the Harris- 





burg haul, which is not admitted, it 
would not constitute an unjust discrimi- 
nation, in view of the fact that the coal 
hauled to Greenwich goes there in unbro- 
ken trainloads and is dumped into ves- 
Sels at a minimum of expense. It is im- 
peratively necessary for the company to 
secure this freight for itself for inter- 
State traffic, otherwise a large source of 
revenue would ‘be lost. The company 
sets up the claim that Congress alone 
cen control this interstate traffic. 


The Tino Trust Enjoined. 


The suit brought by the Attorney- 
General of New York upon the petition 
of Frederick Haberman of New York 
city against the directors of the Central 
Stamping Company, generally known 
as the “Tin Trust,” to restrain that 
company from doing any further busi- 
ness, terminated before Judge Freed- 
man of the Supreme Cotrt, sitting in 
New York city, in a formal decision 
granting a perpetual injunction — re- 
straining the company from assuming 
to act as a corporation or continuing 
its business. The case will be taken 
before the Appellate Division of the 
court next month on its merits. 

The litigation is the outcome of a 
combination which was formed in De- 
cember, 1884, by five of the largest 
firms of tin manufacturers in the United 
States, organizing the company, with a 
capital of $500,000, for ten years, each 
concern putting in $100,000 in cash, 
and leasing its factory to the company 
for ten years. It is said that at the 
time of the organization an agreement 
was made that it should not be extended 
beyond the ten-vear limit, unless by the 
consent of all the parties interested. 

A majority of the stockholders, in 
July, 18038, undertock to extend the com- 
pany for a further term of fifty years, 
against the protest of the minority. 
The charge was made that in order to 
get a majority of the stock of the com- 
pany the corporation purchased $100,000 
of Neidringhaus’ stock for $150,000, and 
that Messrs. James & Ketcham bought 
the $100,000 of stock of the Lalance & 
Grosjean Company, and that all these 
interests were voted against Haberman, 
for extending the life of the corpora- 
tion, under an arrangement that their 
stock was to be purchased and they 
were to be relieved from all the agree- 
ments. This arrangement was subse- 
quently carried out, it was charged, and 
the Attorney-General was appealed to 
to take proceedings to cancel the new 
charter on the ground that it was cor- 
ruptly procured. 

Judge Freedman held that Haberman 
was entitled to the injunction he had 
applied for. 

Mr. Untermeyer, representing the At- 
torney-General, said that the next step 
would be to apply for the appointment 
of a receiver of the company. 


Bankruptcy Legislation. 


A bankruptcy law is on the*programme 
for one of the fruits of the present Con- 
gress. A majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House is in favor of such 
legislation, and its members believe that 
the House will pass a satisfactory bill 
with sufficient promptness and with a 
large enough vote to send it to the Sen- 
ate with a momentum which will greatly 
aid its passage there. 

The two measures which now engage 
the attention of the committee are the 
Torrey bill, which has been discussed so 
much in Congress that its friends be- 
lieve they have rounded off all its sharp 
corners, and the Powers bill, so named 
in honor of Representative Powers of 
Vermont. As a bill providing for invol- 
untary bankruptcy as well as volun- 
tary must appeal very strongly to a good 
many interests in order to get through 
Congress, it is probable that the com- 
mittee will try to combine the features 
likely to be most popular in the two 
bills now before it, and offer a third bill 
of its own as a substitute for both. 

The same element which opposes all 





broad-gauge financial legislation blocks 
the way of bankruptcy measures in Con- 
gress. There are many lawmakers who 
would be willing to vote for a bankruptcy 
bill which would provide only for volun- 
tary proceedings, by which a _ debtor 
would obtain a clean shrift and begin 
life anew, who would nct vote for one 
which would enable a creditor to force 
him through this ordeal. The majority of 
Congressmen will always side with the 
man who lives on credit, as against the 
man who lends. 


But there is still another class whose 
members oppose national legislation oy 
this question, just as they oppose it on 
sundry other subjects, jurisdiction of 
which is not absolutely denied to the 
several States by the Constitution. They 
are “State rights” champions in a vague 
way, and on general principles which they 
would perhaps find it hard to explain; 
and the idea possesses their minds that, 
by circumscribing the operation of a 
bankruptcy law so as to keep it wholly 
within a State, the people of the State 
get more pickings from it than they 
would from a national law. 

On the other hand, many honest unfor- 
tunates in business are anxious to have 
a bankruptcy law passed which, by trans- 
gressing State lines, will release them 
from obligations incurred outside of their 
own State. This a mere State law does 
not. But the present pressure for bank- 
ruptcy legislation comes from the “cred- 
itor class,” so called, and largely from 
the manufacturing and jobbing centres 
of the North and East. It is therefore, 
resisted as a matter of course, in the 
South and West. Statistics gathered by 
the mercantile agencies show that an av- 
erage of less than two in every hundred 
persons and firms engaged in business 
fail every year: and though this looks 
like a small percentage, the aggregate 
liabilities are large enough to make some 
means of securing distant debts most de- 
sirable. 


Inter-State}Commerce Repcrt. 


The ninth annual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, just com- 
pleted, calls particular attention to the 
legal obstacles encountered by the com- 
missior in its attempts to enforce the 
penal provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce act. The special weakness of the 
law is the want of finality and binding 
force to the decisions of the commission. 
Under the statute, as judicially interpret- 
ed, a railroad company can not only have 
practically a new trial of the same ques- 
tion in the courts, but the courts may 
be required to pass upon a very different 
state of facts than those presented to the 
commission. 

It is urged in this report that the de- 
cision of the commission, after full hear- 
ing of the parties, should be made to 
stand as a rule of conduct prescribed by 
public authority, unless the courts, upon 
examination of the records thus made, 
shall find therein some material error, 
plainly prejudicial to the defeated party, 
which furnishes sufficient reason for re- 
fusing to enforce that decision. This is 
the change in the law of most immediate 
and special urgency. The regulating tri- 
bunal should have adequate authority to 
ascertain excesses in railroad charges, 
and to enforce, with respect thereto, the 
observance of relative justice. 

Referring to the practical work of the 
commission within the period covered by 
the report, it is stated that relief has 
been granted to carriers from the opera- 
tion of the long and short haul clause in 
several cases. Hearings have been held, 
and investigations made by the commis- 
sion during the year in Chicago, Omaha 
Kearney, Neb.; St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Lynchburg, Va.;: Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Wala Walla, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; San 
Francisco, Cal.: Denver, Col.; Atlanta, 
Ga.: Tupelo, Miss.; Piedmont. Ala., and 
Buffalo, Syracuse, and New York. The 
investigation of the informal complaints, 
of which a large number are received 
yearly, occupies a large portion of the 
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time of the commission, and constitutes 
an important branch of its work. These 
investigations result in many cases in 
summary relief to complaining parties. 
Shippers and consignees are also, with- 
out trouble or expense to them, timely 
advised when their complaints are found- 
ed upon misapprehension of the facts or 
of the legal duties of carriers under the 
law. 

Statistics of railways in the United 
States are given for the year ended June 
30, 1894. On that date there were 173,- 
708 miles of line, with an aggregate 
capitalization of $10,796,473,813. A pre- 
liminary income account for the year 
ended June 30, 1895, embracing the re- 
turns from 650 roads, and covering the 
operations of 164,529.38 miles of line, is 
also included in the report. The gross 
earnings of these roads for that period 
were $1,003,022,853, or $6,096 per mile, a 
decrease of $13 per mile; operating ex- 
penses were $677,667,635, or $4,119 per 
mile, a decrease of $44 per mile, and net 
earnings were $325,355,218, as compared 
with the net earnings of $320,137,670 for 
the same roads in the previous year, an 
increase of $31 per mile. Passenger re- 
ceipts fell off $177 per mile, while freight 
receipts show a gain of $149 per mile. 
Total net earnings and income, including 
income from other sources, were $358,- 
412,461. Fixed charges and other deduc- 
tions were $336,353,946, and dividends 
were $53,135,545, leaving a deficit 
from the operations of the year of $31,- 
075,030. 

The commission strongly condemns the 
practice of ticket brokerage, saying: “We 
ean discover no legitimate field for the 
ticket broker. His occupation is essen- 
tially lawless; his activities have no legal 
sanction, and are entirely at variance 
with any defensible principle upon which 
public transportation can be conducted.” 

On the subject of traffic agreements and 
pooling, the commission expresses the 
opinion that if railway pooling is sanc- 
tioned by law, the rates established by 
any combination should be subject to 
effective control by the commission. 

Congress is again asked to amend the 
Interstate Commerce act, so as to give 
the commission authority to make ex- 
aminations by agents deputed for the 
purpose, 





Lawyers in Trouble. 


P. J. M. Heindel of York, Pa., has been 
arrested on charges of embezziement. 

J. C. Dean of Elwood, Ind., has been 
arrested on a charge of embezzlement. 

Charles George of Chicago was arrested 
last month on a charge of embezzlement. 

T. Edgar Anthony of New York city 
has been indicted on a charge of grand 
larceny. 

John E. Crawford of Chicago, Ill., was 
recently acquitted of the charge of 
forgery. 

Charles M. Bice of Denver, Col., is 
under arrest on a chage of compound- 
ing a felony. 

E. J. Tobin of Chicago, IIll., was re- 
cently arrested upon a charge of con- 
Spiracy to defraud. 








Walter W. Franklin of the Lancaster, 
Pa., Bar, has been arrested on charges 
of forgery and embezzlement. 


J. B. Fishleigh of Chicago, IIL, is 
charged by several persons with obtain- 
ing money by false pretenses. 


Frank K. Flood, ex-District-Attorney 
of Allentown, Pa., has been arrested on 
a charge of extortion and bribery. 


Frank F. Hart, one of the best-known 
lawyers of St. Joseph, Mo., is under ar- 
rest charged with assault with intent 
to kill his stepmother. 

George W. Barber, a prominent lawyer 
of Akron, O., was recently arrested on 
the charges prepared by the Pension De- 
partment in pension cases. 


George P. Vorhis of Toledo, O., has 
been bound over to the Grand Jury on 
a charge of forgery. He insists that he 
is innocent of the charge. 


Peyton G. Bowman, a well-known law- 
yer of Birmingham, Ala., was recently 
acquittei of the charge of murder, for 
which he was arrested in 1894. 


De Witt C. Hayes, a well-known law- 
yer of Mount Vernon, N. Y., is under 
charges of perjury in connection with 
the cancellation of a mortgage. 


Edmund V. P. Hermance, with offices 
at 15 Wall street, New York city, was 
arrested a short time since charged 
with obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. 


Otto R. Barnett of the firm of Ray- 
mond, Omohundo & Barnett, 1514 Monad- 
nock ‘Building, Chicago, Ill, was re- 
cently held to the Criminal Court on a 
charge of being accessory to robbery. 


John 8S. Yost, a lawyer, formerly of 
Fort Plain, N. Y., but now of New York 
city, is under arrest charged with obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses. Yost 
was formerly Assistant District-Attorney 
of Broome County, N. Y. 

Charges have been preferred against 
Charles A. Calhoun of Wadsworth, O., 
looking to his disbarment. At the Sep- 
tember term of court Calhoun entered 
a plea of guilty to stealing law books 
from the county library. 

John C. Munzinger of New York city, 
under an indictment on a charge of ex- 
tortion, disappeared from his home re- 
cently. He had several times threatened 
suicide unless the indictment was 
quashed, and his friends fear he may 
have carried out his threat. 

Lowry A. Hutter, a leading Memphis 
lawyer and son of a distinguished ex- 
Confederate general, was recently sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment, and 
to pay a fine of $500 for exorbitant pen- 
sion charges, and other irregularities. 
Hutter was convicted several weeks ago 
and appealed to a higher court, with the 
above result. 

Major W. C. Moreland, ex-City Attor- 
ney of Pittsburg, Pa., and W. H. House, 
his assistant, have been arrested on 
charges of embezzling $10,000 of city 
funds. Civil action against Moreland and 
House to recover $50,000 interest received 








from the city depositories but not turned 
over to the City Treasurer, will come up 
in a few weeks. 


William C. Daily, a young attorney 
who has been imprisoned in the county 
jail at Scuttsburg, Ind., for nearly six 
months, under an indictment for forg- 
ery, was released last month upon a mo- 
tion of Prosecuting Attorney Thompson, 
thus vindicating the defendant. During 
his long imprisonment in the jail he has 
spent almost his entire time reading 
law. Prior to his arrest he was deputy 
prosecutor at Underwood, this county. 


Cc. E. Brame of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been cited to show cause why he 
should not be disbarred. He is ac- 
cused of misappropriating funds from 
divers and sundry people of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Brame was at one time 
a@ prominent attorney of Minneapolis, 
with a lucrative practice. The applica- 
tion for disbarment is signed by sev- 
eral well-known Minneapolis attorneys, 
among whom are W. . McDowell, 
George S. Grimes and Mark L. 
Dougherty. 


James D. Page of San Ffancisco, Cal. 
who fled the city in May last to avoid 
arrest and prosecution on a charge of 
embezzlement, has been indicted, and a 
warrant has been issued for his appre- 
hension. At the time of the return of 
the indictment Page was not to be found. 
It was soon learned that he had left the 
city. Recently word was received that 
he had been seen in Salt Lake City. He 
is now believed to be in New York, and 
the police authorities propose to have him 
extradited and returned for trial. 


A. C. Baker, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Arizona, and presiding 
Judge of the Third Judicial District, in 
which Phoenix is located, has been 
charged by ex-Clerk Lewis C. Jordan 
with malfeasance in office, and conduct 
unbecoming a judge. As a result of this 
an inspector from the Department of 
Justice at Washington will investigate the 
accusations and thoroughly examine the 
court records. If this investigation 
sustains one-half of the. charges, 
Judge Baker’s removal will be a 
necessary sequence, as he has been ac- 
cused of the gravest offenses in the cate- 
gory. Included are collusion, drunken- 
ness and levying tribute upon his ap- 
pointees. 


Sensational charges were recently made 
in the Supreme Court of Missouri against 
A. W. Mullin and C. C. Biggers of Linn 
County. They are accused of confeder- 
ating with one Byron G, Hurburt in pro- 
curing false and fraudulent testimony, by 
which Hurburt obtained a judgment 
against the Wabash Railway Company 
for $6,000 for permanent injuries received 
by being thrown from an engine. This 
is the second time charges have been 
made against Mullin in the Supreme 
Court. Last Spring one vote saved him 
from being disbarred for the part he was 
said to have played in the record of the 
Howell murder case, which was mutilated 
before the court, and on account of which 
— other prominent attorneys were dis- 

arred, 
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ARIZONA. 

The Territorial Bar Association recent- 
ly met in Phoenix, John C. Herndon pre- 
siding, owing to the absence of Judge 
Barnes. After a brief but able address 
by the presiding officer, an election was 
held, resulting as follows: 

President, J. C. Herndon; vice-presi- 
dent, Webster Street; treasurer, Walter 
Bennett; secretary, J. W. Crenshaw. 

The newly elected president named the 
Executive Committee as follows: C. 

Ag one Wm. Herring, E. J. Edwards, R. 

Sloan, C. W. Wright. The Executive 
Seanad. with the president and sec- 
retary, were instructed to draft by-laws 
for the association, to be presented at the 
July meeting. Webster Street, J. F. Wil- 
son and M. A. Smith were appointed a 
committee to draft resolutions of con- 
dolence on the death of H. N. Alexander 
and W. G. Stewart. The name of Ggo. 
C. Israel was ordered stricken from the 
roll of membership. E. E. Ellinwood, 
Wm. Herring and Jerry Millay were ap- 
pointed as a committee on uniformity of 
laws. The president was instructed to 
name three members of the association 
as delegates to the National Bar Associ- 
ation. The next meeting of the asso- 
a was fixed for the evening of Jan. 


COLORADO. 


President Herrington of the Denver 
Bar Association has appointed the fol- 
lowing standing committees: 

Judiciary—J. H. Blood, Charles J. 
Hughes, Jr., and F. A. Williams. 

Rules—W. S. Decker, E. H. Williams 
and W. W. Pardee. 

Grievance—T. J. O’Donnell, G. L. 
Hodges, T. S. Dines, H. M. Orahood and 
George C. Norris. 

Membership—G. C. Bartels, George F. 
Dunklee and S. L. Carpenter. 

Auditing—G. L. Stevick, John Hipp and 
Ewing Robinson. 

Library—W. H. Smith, G. C. Norris and 
Cc. E. Herrington. 


FLORIDA. 


The Ocala Law Library Association has 
leased rooms in the Opera House Block 
and now has well appointed quarters, The 
following officers have been selected: 
President, R. L. Anderson; vice-president, 
W. S. Bullock; secretary, N. M. Allred, 
and treasurer, R. McConathy. The di- 
rectors for the first year are R. L. An- 
derson, R. McConathy, W. 8S. Bullock, J. 
H. Bunchell, and Edgar P. Allen. The 
association is limited in membership to 
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members of the Ocala bar, and only 
twenty can be admitted. 
ILLINOIS. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Chicago Law Institute seventy new mem- 
bers were reported. The report of the 
treasurer showed receipts $12,700 and 
expenditures $12,863, making a deficit of 

(i The newly ‘elected president is 
Merritt Starr; vice-president, Robert Mc- 
Murdy; second vice-president, Frank H. 
Scott; treasurer, William H. Holden; li- 
brarian, Julius Rosenthal; secretary, F. 
W. C. Hayes, The directors are Thomas 
J. Holmes, Jeremiah Leaming, Henry 
Boutelle, E. O. Brown, Henry N. Bacon, 
Alfred E. Barr, William Vocke, Sydney 
Cc. Eastman and Howard Henderson. 

State Bar Association, at its late annual 
meeting, elected -the following officers: 
President, John H. Hamline, Chicago; 
vice-presidents, L. L. Bunn, Chicago; E. 
B. Hamilton, Quincy; Wm. M. Farmer, 
Vandalia; secretary-treasurer, J. H. 
Matheny, Springfield. 

IOWA. 


The Ottumwa Bar Association met 
again on Feb. 7, and perfected organiza- 
tion. The following permanent officers 
were elected: E. E. McElroy, president; 
W. H. C. Jaques, vice-president; Chas. 
Hall. recording secretary; Chas. Walsh, 
corresponding secretary, and W. D, Tis- 
dale, treasurer. The president, vice-presi- 
dent and recording secretary constitute 
the Executive Committee. A constitu- 
tion was adopted. The purpose of the 
attorneys is to organize a strong associ- 
ation, for protection and mutual benefit. 
A number of plans for mutual benefit 
were informally discussed, principal 
among these being the’idea of a central 
law library for members of the associa- 
tion only. Each member is to subscribe 
for reports different from his brother at- 
torneys and turn them into the library. 
A room will be secured in a convenient 
location, and the members will donate 
books. 

The Scott County Bar Association held 
its second annual banquet in Davenport 
on Feb. 6. William O. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of the association, presided, and 
Joseph R. Lane acted as toastmaster. 
Addresses were made by John C. Bills, 
A. P. McGuirk, L. M. Fisher, George E. 
Hubbell, Waldo Becker, Henry Thuenen, 
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w. M. Chamberlin, E. M, Sharon, Judge 
Waterman, Mayor Vollmer and others. 
The gentlemen gathered about the board 
were Hon. W. O. Schmidt, Hon, C, M. 
Waterman, Hon. John C. Bills, Hon. 


Nath. French, Hon, Henry Vollmer, Joe 


R. Lane, A. A. Balluff, George E. Hub- 
bell, Julius Lischer, George Osborne, E. 
M. Sharon, W. H. Wilson, R. B. Cook, 
Charles Davison, Alfred Claussen, Ira 
R. Tabor, Henry Thuenen, William The- 
ophilus, Fred Heinz, Waldo Becker, A. P. 
McGuirk, W. R. Maines, N. D. Ely, W. 
M. Chamberlin, Louis Block, L. M. 
Fisher, C. Will Jones, H. 8S. McCaffrey, 
Louis Susemihl, T. L. Dodge, 
Ficke, W. C. Putnam, Charles Hubbell, 
J. J. Ryan, Geo. W, Scott, Geo, W. Baw- 
den, J. A. Hanley, J. K. Scott, G. H. 
Koch, J. F. Cheek, C. T. Cooper, Wm. 
Hoersch, H. M. Henley. 

MAINE. 


The annual dinner of the Cumberland 


Bar Association was held in Portland | 


lest month. The following gentlement en- 
tered the dining hall, 
Cleaves, president of the association: 
Hon. Wm. L. Putnam, Hon. 8. C. Strout, 
Hon, T. H. Haskell, Hon. J. W. Symonds, 
Hon. Percival Bonney, Hon. H. C. Pea- 
pody, Hon. C. F. Libby, Hon. Byron D. 
Verrill, Hon. J. A. Locke, Hon. F. W. 
Robinson, Hon. Kk. Bird, Hon. Geo. M. 
Seiders, Fred V. Chase, Frank C. Pay- 


son, Charles A. Strout, Benj. Thompson, 


Levi Turner, Jr., D. W. Snow, Wm. R. 
Anthoine, Harry R. Virgin, Chas. s. 
Cook, W. G. Chapman, Richard Webb, 


Geo. F. Noyes, Robert W. Whitehouse, | 


Leroy L. Hight, Wm. C. Eaton, A. 8. 
oy Ball Joseph B. Reed, Fred H. 


Cobb, Wm. J. Knowlton, Nathan Clifford, | 


Pp. J. Larrabee, John H. Hill, 8. C. Per- 
ry, C. A. Hight, Seth L. Larrabee, John 
F. A. Merrill, James C. Fox and H. M. 
Davis, Esqs. 


At the close of the dinner the address | 


of the evening was made by Judge Na- 


than Webb, who spoke eloquently and ap- 


ropriately of the law, its practice and 
vnc, sien which Hon. C. F. Libby 
acted as toastmaster, introducing Judge 
Symonds, Judge Peabody, Hon. Clarence 
Hale and Leroy L. Hight. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, H. B. Cleaves; vice-president, 
H. W. Gage; secretary and treasurer, 
John F. A. Merrill; executive committee, 
Hon. C. F. Libby, Hon. George E. Bird, 
Clarence Hale, Seth L. Larrabee, Frank- 
lin C. Payson; entertainment committee, 
George F. Noyes, Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, Leroy L. Hight. 

The annual meeting of the Greenleaf 
Law Library Association was held in 
Portland recently, President Charles F. 
Libby in the chair. The following offi- 
cers were elected unanimously: Presi- 
dent, Charles F. Libby; treasurer and 
clerk, Byron D. Verrill; t.ustees, Theos. 
H. Haskell, Henry C. Peabody, Frank W. 
Robinson. 

The York county bar held its annual 
reunion and banquet at Biddeford re- 
cently. Among the special guests were 
Judge William P. Whitehouse of Au- 
gusta, Hon. J. W. Symonds and Hon. 
Chas. F. Libby of Portland. The ban- 
quet was followed by speeches. At the 
business meeting these officers were 
elected: President, John M. Goodwin, 
Biddeford; treasurer, Gorham N .Wey- 
mouth, Biddeford; secretary, Hampden 
Fairfield, Saco; executive committee, F. 
M. Higgins of Limerick, James E. 
Hewey of Alfred and Leroy Haley of 
Biddeford. 


MICHIGAN. 

The Washtenaw County Bar Associa- 
tion held its second annual banquet in 
Ann Arbor on Feb. Fifty of the 
leading legal lights of the county par- 
ticipated, and, after a fine spread, in- 
dulged in oratory for several hours. Hon. 
John F. Lawrence presiding as _ toast- 
master. Responses were made by Judge 
Kinne, Hon. A. J. Sawyer, J. C. Knowl- 
ton, B. M. Thompson, Capt. E. P. Allen 


of Ypsilanti and A. F. Freeman of Man- 
chester, 


Robert | 


led by Gov. | 
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MINNESOTA. 

The attorneys of Minneapolis find that 
they have no general bar association. 
The one in existence is limited in its 
membership, and to those who can be- 
come members in the library associa- 
tion, and some of the lawyers have not 
joined it. A movement is on foot among 
the more prominent attorneys to or- 
ganize a general bar association, into 
which all reputable attorneys may come, 
and which will have some weight in de- 
ciding important public matters as they 
occur. With this end in view a petition 
was recently quite extensively signed, 
calling a meeting of attorneys to be held 
Feb. 22, with a view of effecting such 
an organization. The petition was signed 
by the following lawyers: W. E. Hale, 
Cc. J. Bartleson, C. J. Paul, Wm. P. Rob- 
erts, Rome G. Brown, Chas. E. Bond, 
Charles <A. Willard, F. W. Root, A. 
Ueland, Brooks & Hendrix, Ludvig Arc- 
tander, Henry M. Farnam, William 
Welch, Edward Savage, R. L. Penney, 
Stephen Mahoney, F. D. Larrabee, John 
H. Roberison, L. W. Gammorns, Matt 
Gallagher, Howe Paige, Booth & Doug- 
las, Francis G. Burke, Woods, Kingman 
& Wallace, Cobb & Wheelwright, George 
H. Taylor, Morgan W. Beach, Nathan 
H. Chase, Boardman & Boutelle, M. F. 
Hanley, Henry G. Hicks, Norton M. 
Cross, Weed Munro, George Harold 
Smith, John H. Nickell, H. D. Dicken- 
son, H. J. Gjertsen, Frank K. Pratt, Rip- 
ley & Brennan, Young & Fish, Edward 
C. Gale, George P. Flannery, Fred B. 
Lang, Welch, Hayne & Conlin, Roberts & 
Sweet, R. M. Babcock, A. B. Jackson. 
Kitchel, Cohen. & Shaw, Shaw, Cray, 
Lancaster & Parker, Keith, Evans, 
Thompson & Fairchild, Mossness & Fos- 
seen, Edson S, Gaylord, Henry S. Mead, 
W. A. McDowell, J. H. Randall, Gilman 
& McMahon, Robert Christensen, Carl F. 
J. Goebel, George F. Edwards, George 
W. Stiles, F. F. Davis, Haynes & Chase, 
Louis A. Reed, A. B. Choate, C. D. Aus- 
tin, W. H. Bennett, J. F McGee, Stiles 
& Stiles, M. A. Spooner, C. G. Laybourn, 
James V. McHugh, A. B. Darelius, F. P. 
Lane. 

A full report of the action of this meet- 
ing was not obtainable in time for this 
issue, but will be given later. 

MISSOURL. 

The fifth annual 
Louis Bar Association was held at the 
St. Nicholas Feb. S. The after-dinner 
speeches were entirely impromptu. Only 
two speakers, Col. James O. Broadhead 
and Fred W. Lehman, were called upon 
by Judge James A. Seddon, president of 
the association, who officiated as chair- 
of the banquet. Judge Thayer, 
Judge Boyle and James Hagerman were 
called upon by the guests, however, and 
made speeches full of jokes and remi- 
niscences. Those present were Judges 
Caldwell and Thayer of the United 
States Court of Appeals; Judges Klein, 
Wood, Harvey and Dillon of the Circuit 
Court; Attorneys F. H. Silman, George 
M. Maverick, G. A. Finkelnburg, ex- 
Judge Little, A. C. Stuart, D. D. Fisher, 

M. Bacon, H. A. Haewesler, F. M. 
Estes, H. Semple Ames, Arthur Lee, W. 
Palmer Clarkson, Henry T. Kent, H. L. 
Christie, J. C. Orrick, Hon. James O. 
Broadhead, Isaac H. Lionberger, F. J. 
McMaster, ex-Judge W. F. Boyle, 
George W. Taussig, Horatio D: Wood, 
Charles S. Taussig, John F. Shepley, 
E. T. Farish, Silas B. Jones, Moses N. 
Sale, R. P. Williams, John Green, A. 
Cc. Qrrick, George H. Shields, Jr., Paul 
F. Coste, Charles C. Allen, Thomas Mul- 
vihill, E. C. Dodge, A. C. Fowler, A. 
L. Abbott, George W. Lubke, Judge Leo 
Rassieur, F. W. Dewart, J. Clarence 
Taussig, T. Percy Carr, Montague Punch, 
Charles E. Wise, Clifford L. Mott, James 
A. Carr, Edgar R. Rombauer, Isaac H. 
Orr. 


banquet of the Si. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The Grafton and Coos Bar Associa- 
tion met in its thirteentn annual session 
last month, at Lancaster, Hon. Harry 
Bingham, the venerable president, in the 
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chair. The president read his annual 
address, the subject of which was “Ad- 
vantages to Be Gained by This Country 
by Reason of War with England.” He 
was followed by Hon. E. P. Jewell of 
Laconia, wh delivered a most interest- 
ing address on “The Origin of the Early 
New England Codes.” Then came a bi- 
ographical address on “Hon. John S. 
Wells,” by Fletcher Ladd; “A Memoir 
of Hon. George A. Bingham,” by United 
States Consul James R. Jackson; a bi- 
ographical address on “Hon. Jared W. 
Wiliams,” by Hon. Charles R. Corning; 
a biographical address on “Hon. James 
M. Rix,” by Hon. Henry O. Kent; “Stat- 
utory Regulation of the Use of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors,” by W. H. Sawyer of 
Concord; “A Memoir of Albert Barker,” 
by Thomas F. Johnson; an address com- 
memorative of George A. Cossitt, by 
Hon. C. B. Jordan; closing with a few 
remarks on the “Applicability of the 
Monroe Doctrine to the Venezuelan 
Boundary Dispute.’ by Hon. I. W. Drew. 
The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Hon. Harry 
Bingham, Littleton; Vice-Presidents, C. 
B. Jordan, Lancaster; Edward Woods, 
Bath; Corresponding Secretary, E. C. 
Niles, Berlin; Recording Secretary, Will 
P. Buckley, Lancaster; Librarian and 
Treastrer, Dexter D. Dow, Woodsville. 
Executive Committee—Alvin Burleigh, 
Plymouth; Scott Sloan, Woodsville; A. 
R. Evans, Gorham; W. P. Buckley, Lan- 
caster; Dexter D. Dow, Woodsville. 
Committee on History and Biography— 
Cc. B. Jordan, Lancaster; C. Edward 
Wright, Whitefield; George H. Adams, 
Plymouth. Committee on Publication— 
James W. Remich, Littleton; George H. 
Bingham, Littleton; Pletcher Ladd, Lan- 
caster. Committee on Music—Hon. Irv- 
ing W. Drew, M. A. Hastings, and W. 
H. Shurtleff, Lancaster. 


It was voted to hold the next annual 
meeting at Plymouth. 


NEW YORK. 


The Westchester County Bar Associa- 
tion was incorporated on Feb. 13. The 
principal office is to be in White Plains. 
The directors are Ralph E. Prime, T. H. 
Silkman, of Yonkers: G. W. Davenport, 
R. S. Emmett, Jr., and J. A. Addison 
Young of New Rochelle; W. A. Wood- 
worth, H. T. Dykman, Wilson Brown, 
Jr., of White Plains; T. N. Mills of 
Mount Vernon; W. H. Robertson of 
Katonah; H. D. Lent of Tuckahoe; D. 
W. Travis of Peekskill, Francis Larkin 
of Sing Sing, and Charles Haines of 
Bedford. 





The board of directors of the Steuben 
County Bar Association met at Bath 
recently and elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Hon. John F. Little of 
Bath; Vice-President, Monroe Wheeler 
of Hammondsport; Secretary, H. V. 
Pratt of Wayland; Treasurer, D. M. Dar- 
rin of Addison. A constitution and by- 
laws were adopted and a membership 
committee, composed of E. D. Mills of 
Ccrning, W. H. Nichols of Bath and 
Shirley E. Brown of Hornellsville, was 
appointed by the president. 


OHIO. 


President A. P. Linn Cochran of the 
Springfield Law and Law Library As- 
sociation gave a spread to that organi- 
zation last month. The affair was most 
enjoyable, and was greatly appreciated 
by those fortunate enough to be pres- 
ent. Mr. Cochran sat at the head of 
the table. To his right was Judge Mil- 
ler and to his left was Hon. J. K. 
Mower. Others who ranged on either 
side of the board, were: Oscar T. Mar- 
tin, J. F. McGrew, Walter L. Weaver, 
F. M. Hagan, Prosecutor Horace L. 
Stafford, Judge William M. Rockel, 
John L. Plummer, George Rawlins, Frank 
Geiger, Carl Mower, J. P. Goodwin, O. 
H. Miller, A. H. Gillett, William Bevitt, 
John C. Bassett, J. M. Harner, D. Z. 
Gardner, John McGrew, C. S. Olinger, 
T. J. Pringle, George Arthur, John L. 
Zimmerman and representatives of the 
press. 

Mr. Martin filled the office of toast- 
master very happily, and witty re- 
sponses were made impromptu by Mr. 
Hagan, Mr. Rawlins, Mr. Arthur, Mr. 
Plummer, Mr. Carl Mower and Mr. Zim- 
merman. 

Befcre adjourning, it was decided the 
annual banquet should be given at the 
expense of the association, under the 
direction of a committee of which the 
new president shall be chairman. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Pittsburg Bar Association last 
month elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, William 
Scott; Vice-Presidents, Charles ©. 
Dickey and Thomas Patterson; Secre- 
tary, Charles W. Scovel; Treasurer, 
Willis A. Boothe; Executive Committee, 
William A. Way, Edwin B. Vaill, Charles 
M. Thorp, Frank C. Osborn, Samuel U. 
Trent, Joseph A. Langfitt and William 
F. Wise. A portrait of Hon. Thomas 
Mellon, one of the oldest members of 
the association, was presented by Mr. 
H. C. Frick. It was painted by Char- 
tran, the French artist, who painted the 
portrait of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, pre- 
sented by Mr. Frick to the Carnegie 
library. 

The annual banquet of the members 
of the Beaver County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Beaver Falls last 
month. It was one of the most pleasant 
held for some years, and was attended 
by some thirty members of the Beaver 
County Bar. The honored guest of the 
evening was ex-Chief Justice of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Hon. Daniel Ag- 
new of Beaver. He responded to the 
toast, “Early Days of the Beaver Bar” 
by giving a brief but eloquent and happy 
address on the subject in which he re- 
called many reminiscences of the bar 
of Beaver County. Addresses were also 
made by Hon. John J. Wickham of the 
Superior Court, Hon. J. Sharpe Wilson, 
president judge of Beaver County, and 
Hon. B. F. Mecklem, ex-president judge 
of Beaver County. 

The Allegheny County Bar Association 
held its eighth annual banquet a short 
time since in Pittsburg. Judge W. D. 
Porter and Toastmaster Thomas M. Mar- 
shall spoke on “Reminiscences;” John 
R. Wheeler on “The Younger Bar;” 
Thomas D. Chantler on “Professional 
Courtesy,” and James C. Boyce on “The 
Patent Lawyer.” The banquet was in 
charge of Samuel McClay, James R. 
Macfarlane, William A. Way, W. M. 
Hall, Jr., E. B. Vaill and C. W. Scovel. 

The Northampton County Bar Asso- 
ciation held its eleventh annual din- 
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ner last month in Easton. President 
Judge Schuyler and Judge Scott were 
the guests of the association. The 
toast list was as follows. Edward J. 
Fox, presiding: “The United States 
District Court,” Russel C, Stewart; “We 
will commence with a guinea pig and 
work our way up through the animal 
kingdom until we come to a_ second 
trombone.” “The Supreme Court,” Hon. 
William 8S. Kirkpatrick; ‘Next him high 
arbiter chance governs all.” “The Su- 
perior Court,” Robert E. James; ‘“‘There 
does a sable cloud turn forth her silver 
lining.” ‘The Common, Ordinary Court,” 
“Justice is judicially administered.” ‘The 
Justice’s Court,” Henry S. Cavanaugh; 
“A place where injustice is judicially 
administered.” Impromptu speeches were 
made by other members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Prior to the banquet the annual meet- 
ing of the association was held and the 
following officers were re-elected: Pres- 
ident, Hon. W. 8S. Kirkpatrick; Secre- 
tary, Aaron Goldsmith; Treasurer, H. D. 
Maxwell. 

Venango County is to have a perma- 
nent bar association. In response to a 
notice sent out by Hon. J. H. Osmer, a 
meeting was held in Oil City recently 
at which about twenty members of the 
legal profession from various parts of 
the county were in attendance. Hon. J. 
H. Osmer called the gathering to order, 
and after Secretary W. B. Griffin had 
read the minutes of a previous meeting 
held about a year ago, the actual busi- 
ness, that of forming an association, 
was proceeded with. 

A report was made by Hon. J. D. 
Hancock, chairman of the committee 
appointed to draft a suitable constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the new organi- 
zation. After considerable discussion, 
final action in the matter was deferred 
until a later meeting. To the old com- 
mittee, which consisted of J. D. Han- 
cock, Isaac Ash and C. A. Myers, was 
added the names of C. Heydrick, William 
McNair and F. W. Hays. The following 
are the names of the attorneys present: 
Hon, J. H. Osmer, William McNair, Hon. 
J. D. Hancock, J. S. Carmichael, Mar- 
shal Phipps, Hiram Hancock, F. L. 
Kahle, J. D. Chadwick, J. T. Murphy, 
W. J. Breene, Geo. B. Snowden, J. D. 
Trax, C. W. Benedict, A. R. Osmer, C. 
A. Myers, William B. Griffin, Wm. 
Parker and F. A. Sayers. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Executive Committee of the State 
Bar Association met at the residence of 
Judge W. J. Leake, in Richmond, a short 
time since, for the purpose of selecting 
the time and place for holding the next 
annual meeting of the association. 

Judge Leake, chairman of the commit- 
tee presided, and there were also present 
the following gentlemen: Mr. Eugene C. 
Massie and Judge George L. Christian, of 
Richmond; Captain Thomas D. Ranson, 
of Staunton, and Mr. John G. Williams, 
of Orange, comprising the committee. 
Other members of the association in at- 
tendance were: Judge J. C. Lamb, ex- 
secretary; Mr. Robert M. Hughes, of Nor- 
folk, the president; Mr. Jackson Guy, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Messrs. F. W. 
Christian, and Hill Carter. 

The committee fixed upon July 14 as 
the date, but were unable to decide be- 
tween Old Point and Virginia Beach as 
the place of meeting. 

Mr. Jackson Guy, who has so well filled 
the responsible dual office of secretary- 
treasurer for several years, and has taken 
a deep intereet in the association, ten- 
dered his resignation, and it was accepted 
with profound regret. Mr, Eugene C. 
Massie, a popular member of the Rich- 
mond Bar, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Guy. 

The committee decided upon U. M. 
Rose, of Little Rock, Ark, a distinguished 
lawyer of the Southwest, for the honor of 
delivering the annual oration before the 
State gathering, and also named several 
members who will be asked to prepare 
papers to be read before the association. 
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After the business session the mem 
of the committee dined with Judge Leake 

The Richmond Bar Association electeg 
the following officers last month: Pregj. 
dent, Col. Jo. Lane Stern; First Vice. 
President, Judge William J. Leake; geo. 
ond Vice-President, Mr. Frank W. Chris. 
tian; Third Vice-President, Mr. B. p 
Munford; Secretary, Mr. Robert Vv 
Marye, and Treasurer, Mr. 8S. J. Doswell. 

WISCONSIN. 

The Douglas County Bar Association 
met last month, and elected the follow. 
ing officers: President, Thomas E. Lyons: 
Vice-President, E. F. McCausland; Secre. 


‘tary, W. R, Foley; Treasurer, J. M. Reed. 


Following are the minutes of the Grant 
County Bar Association meeting, held jp 
the county courtroom, in Lancaster, 
short time since: 

Members present: Judge J. G. Clark, 
Judge G. B. Carter, Attorneys T. L. Clea. 
ry, E. B. Goodsell, H. D. York, R. 4 
Watkins, Herman Buchner, Ed M. Low. 
ry, W. J. Brennan. On motion Judge J. 
G. Clark was chosen chairman and E, B. 
Goodsell secretary. Moved and seconded 
that we do organize an association to be 
known as the “Grant County Bar Associ. 
ation.” Carried. Moved and seconded 
that the officers of this meeting be in- 
structed to give notice to all members of 
the bar of Grant County of a meeting to 
be held in this room on the evening of 
Feb. 18, 1896, for the purpose of perfect- 
ing the organization of this association, 
Carried. Meeting adjourned. 


CANADA, 

The County of York Law Association 
held its annual meeting at Toronto, Ont. 
a short time since. The retiring presi- 
dent, Mr. J. A. Worrell, Q. C., occupied 
the chair. The reports of the trustees, 
treasurer and librarian showed the as- 
sociation to be in a good financial condi- 
tion, and to be doing useful work. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Mr. G. F. Shepley, 
Q. C.; Vice-President, Mr. W. N. Miller, 
eg. C. 

The annual meeting of the County of 
Hastings Law Library Association was 
recently held in Belleville, Ont. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year 
1896: Honorary President, John Bell, 
Q. C.; President, J. Parker Thomas; Vice- 
President, W. Jeffers Diamond; Treasur- 
er, W. H. Biggar, M. P. P.; Curator, W. 
N. Ponton; Secretary, C. D. Macauley; 
Trustees—E. Gus Porter, W. B. North- 
rup, M. P., J. F. Wills, W. C. Mikel, John 
Williams; Auditors—F. E,. O'Flynn and 
P. J. M. Anderson. __ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Hartford, Ct.—The following applicants 
have been reported favorably upon by 
the State Bar Association for admission 
to ‘the Connecticut bar: Carl Foster of 
Bridgeport, George H. Vosburgh, Jr., of 
South Norwalk, James P. Glynn of Win- 
sted. Among those who passed the pre- 
liminary examination are Frank P. Hen- 
neberry and Emil L. Bressen of Danbury. 

New Haven, Conn.—N. W. Bishop of 
Bridgeport has associated with ex-Judge 
Henry Stoddard of this city in business 
partnership. 

New Haven, Conn.—Tilton E. Doo- 
little, after nearly nineteen years of ser- 
vice as State’s Attorney, resigned early 
last month. 

Rockland, Me.—Edward C. Payson, for- 
merly of the firm of Walker & Payson, 
has opened a law office at 320 Main 
street. Mr, Payson is well equipped for 
his profession, and has the confidence and 
esteem of all who know him. 

Barre, Mass.—Morgan & Stewart, two 
young men from Worcester, who still 
continue their business there, have 
opened offices here. 
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Sharon, Mass.—J. J. Feeley formed a 
parinership with A. C. Smith of Dedham. 
If Mr. Feeley succeeds General Draper in 
Congress, Mr. Smith will take charge 
of the law business of the firm. 

Ware, Mass.—The firm of Coney & 
Schoonmaker has been dissolved. John 
H. Schoonmaker has established a law 
office of his own in Guild’s Block. 

Worcester, Mass.—Ernest I. Morgan 
and Ralph A. Stewart have formed a 
partnership under the style of Morgan 
& Stewart, with law offices at 405 Main 
street. 

Burlington, Vt.—Hon, H. W. Bliss, one 
of the ablest lawyers of the Vermont 
par, recentiy took Frederick B. Deber- 
ville into partnership. After Mr. Deber- 
ville was admitted to the bar he eent 
into the office of Mr. Bliss and has 
proved himself to be a bright, promising 
young lawyer, and is to be congratulated 
for having won the confidence of so able 
a man as Mr. Bliss for a partner. 


or ——_— 
MIDDLE STATES. 


Albany, N. Y¥.—John T. Norton and 
Thomas F. Galvin have entered into a 
law partnership. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—District-Attorney 
Painter, at the close of six years of pub- 
lic service, formed a partnership with 
Fred Lyon and Harry D. Hinman. The 
offices are in the quarters of Judge 
George F. Lyon, No. 83 Court street. 
Judge Lyon will be barred from practic- 
ing law while occupying his position on 
the bench, and this firm will assume his 
business. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—The well-known law 
firm of Roberts, Becker, Ashley, Messer 
& Orcutt has moved from the American 
Block to elegant quarters in the Mooney- 
Brisbane Building. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—Herbert J. Snyder, con- 
nected with the well-known law firm of 
Marshall, Clinton & Rebadow of this 
city, and Miss Mary Aileul McCarthy 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., were recently married. 

Cooperstown, N. Y.—J. W. Barn:im end 
8. W. Barnum, who have practiced law 
here during the past ‘ifteen years under 
the firm name of Barnum Brcthers, have 
dissolved partnership. The dissolution 
was made necessary by the apfointmment 
of the senior member of ‘the firm to the 
office of County Judge. S. M. Barnum 
will continue in practice as heretc fore. 
J. W. Barnum will continwe to do all 
kinds of law business, except in County 
Court and Justices’ Court. 

Dunkirk, N. Y¥.—The partnership of 
Bishop & Van Buren was lately dissolved 
by mutual consent. Mr. Van Buren has 
formed a partnership with R. V. Callan. 

Herkimer, N. ¥Y.—The law firm of Dev- 
endorf & Smith has been dissolved. Mr. 
Smith will continue the practice of law 
at the office occupied by the old firm, 
and Judge Devendorf has his office at 
the Courthouse. The partnership had 
existed for fourteen years, and was the 
oldest law firm in the county. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—A banquet was re- 
cently given in honor of Judge John 
Woodward, lately elevated to the Su- 
preme Court bench by appointment of 
a Morton. The party embraced the 
eading members of the bar and the rep- 
resentative business and manufacturing 
men of the city. It was a merry gath- 
ering and one in dignity and tone befit- 
ting the celebration of so important an 
Gepolntment. After the banquet Mayor 

reen, as toastmaster, introduced the 
guest of honor, the Hon. John 
Woodward, who responded to the toast, 

Our Honored Guest.” He spoke briefly 
and modestly, referring to the loyalty 
With which his efforts to attain this high 
Prize had been sustained by the friends 





of his own city. Following Mr. Wood- 
ward's address, Major J. B. Collins re- 
sponded to the toast, “The Board of 
Trade.” Other Toasts were: “The Bench 
and Bar,’ the Hon. Arthur C. Wade; 
“Our City,” ex-Mayor O. F. Price; “The 
Judiciary of the Past,’’ Fred R. Pierson; 
“The Judiciary of the Future,”’ James L. 
Weeks; “The Press,” the Hon. Ben. 5S. 
Dean; “The Judiciary and Its Relation 
to Our Business Interest,” Robert N. 
Marvin. 

New York City.—Col. Edwin T. Talia- 
ferro, the well-known lawyer, has entered 
into a pertnership with Mr. Francis A. 
Campbell for the general practice of law. 
Their offices are in the Bennett Building. 
The firm has the elements of success. 
Col. Taliaferro has appeared as counsel 
in a great many important cases in this 
city, and has few equals as an advocate 
before a jury. Mr. Cainpbell has earned 


-@ reputation as a code practitioner. 


The eminent law firm of Logan, Clark 
& Demond was recently dissolved, Mr. 
Clark going out and his place in the part- 
nership being occupied by Mr. Marx E. 
Harby, who had been a law clerk with 
this firm for the past four years. The 
firm is now styled Logan, Demond & 
Harby. The new member of the firm is 
a native of Houston, Tex., where he was 
reared and partly educated. When quite 
a youngster his parents removed to New 
York. He was placed in the University, 
and subsequently was graduated from the 
University Law School. Mr. Harby is 
only 25 years old now, but by his natural 
ability, his scholarly attainments and his 
energy he has already given signs of 
earning a brilliant name for himself and 
making his mark in the legal profession. 

Owego, N. Y.—S. S. Wallis and F. W. 
Clifford have formed a_ co-partnership, 
under the firm title of Wallis & Clifford. 

Port Jervis, N. Y.—The partnership ex- 
isting between Messrs. O. P. Howell and 
R. Ed. Schofield, lawyers, under the firm 
name of Howell & Schofield, is dissolved 
by mutual consent. Mr. Howell’s ac- 
cession to the office of County Surrogate 
made the action necessary. Mr. Graham 
Witschief remains with Mr. Howell as 
clerk and law student. The firm of 
Howell & Schofield had existed for two 
years, succeeding the firm of Howell, 
Parshall & Schofield. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Judge John D. Lynch 
has formed a law partnership with his 
brother, William T. Lynn. The firm 
name will be Lynn Bros. 

Rochester, N. Y.—A reception was given 
on Feb. 4th by Judge Danforth of this 
city in honor of the judges of the Appel- 
late Court and was a large and elegant 
affair. Beside the receiving judges in the 
parlors were Miss Janet Huntington, 
Mrs. Harry Danforth and Mrs. Judge 
Adams. Receiving with Judge Danforth 
were the Hon. George A. Hardin, Hons. 
David L. Follet, William H. Adams, 
Manly C. Green and Hamilton A. Ward. 
The: guests of honor were Hon. Edwin 
A. Nash and Hon. John M. Davy. 

Sidney, N. Y.—Washbon & Van der 
Werken, attorneys at law, have dissolved 
partnership. G. C. Washbon will con- 
tinue the practice here; Mr. Van der 
Werken will locate in Otego. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—George L. Baldwin, 
for some time a clerk in the law office 
of McLennan & Waters, has been taken 
into the firm, which will hereafter be 
known as McLennan, Waters & Baldwin. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Frederick W. Thom- 
son has become a member of the law 
firm of Woods & Smith, and the firm will 
hereafter be known as Thomson, Woods 
& Smith, with offices at Nos. 408 
and 410 Kirk Block. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Charles H. Peck, of 
the law firm of Hancock, Beach, Peck 





& Devine, has retired from the partner- 
ship and John W. Hogan of Watertown 
takes his place. Mr. Hogan is Assistant 
Attorney-General and an able lawyer. 
He will make his future home in Syra- 
cuse. 

Utica, N. Y.—Jones, Townsend & Rudd 
is a firm lately organized at this place, 
Its members are Hon. Thomas 8. Jones, 
Hon. William Townsend and Joseph 
Rudd. The two older members of the 
firm have been long and favorably known 
in this city, and county. Joseph Rudd, 
the junior member, is a graduate of 
Hamilton College and the Columbia Law 
School. He is a young man of excep- 
tional ability, and during his two years’ 
practice in this city has established an 
excellent reputation. The new partner- 
ship makes a strong combination, and 
has an assuring business. 

Warrensburg, N. Y.—S. M. West, at- 
iorney, is now a resident of Warrens- 
burg, having recently moved from Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Warsaw, N. Y.—John L. Woodworth 
has taken into partnership his clerk, 
Clarence E. Greff, who was recently ad- 
mitted to the bar. 

White Plains, N. Y.—H. P. Griffin of the 
late firm of Hart & Griffin, and Frank 
Young of Sing Sing, have entered into 
partnership to continue the business of 
the former firm. 

Altoona, Pa.—Judge Latimer, who re- 
tires from the bench, has formed a part- 
nership with George Schmidt and £&1- 
ward Chapin. 

Clearfield, Pa.—Roland D, Swoope has 
fermed a partnership with William F. 
Patton under the style of Swoope & Pat- 
ton, with offices here and at Curwens- 
ville. This firm will no doubt succeed, 
as both of the partners are successful 
lawyers. 

Greensburg, P.—We understand a part- 
nership for the practice of law has been 
formed between Hugh W. Walkinshaw 
and Andrew Banks, under the firm name 
of Walkinshaw & Banks. Mr. Walkin- 
shaw has been a member of the bar here 
for almost twenty years, and has always 
been prompt and careful in his attention 
to all business intrusted to his care, and 
watchful for the interests of his clients. 
Mr. Banks hails from Juniata County, 
Pennsylvania, where he was engaged in 
practicing law prior to his removal here. 
He bears the reputation of being a re- 
liable, competent and trustworthy at- 


torney. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The District-Attor- 
ney’s assistants for the new term which 
began in January were Samuel A. Boyle, 
first assistant; Thomas D. Finletter, sec- 
ond; W. W. Ker, third, and Thomas W. 
Barlow, special assistant. 


Mr. Ker requested, owing to the fact 
that he could not give his whole time to 
the service of the public in the District- 
Attorney’s office, but is compelled to 
give attention to his private practice, 
that he should not be advanced to the 
first place, he having held second place 
when Mr. Kinsey, who was first assist- 
ant, was elected City Solicitor, but de- 
sired Mr. Boyle to be advanced to first 
and Mr. Finletter to second, while he 
took third place. Mr. Barlow is a spe- 
cial assistant and will rank next to Mr. 
Graham in the office. 


Wellsboro, Pa.—Robert K. Young, 
junior member of the law firm of Mer- 
rick & Young, is the first to announce 
himself in this locality as a candidate 
for Representative. Mr. Young is recog- 
nized as one of the leading young atior- 
neys of the county, and a man who, if 
nominated and elected, would do his 
utmost to justify the confidence rceposed 
in him by the people. 
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York, Pa—The new law firm of Laii- 
mer, Chapin & Schmidt will prove ene 
of the strongest of the local bar. Judge 
Latimer, before he went on the bench, 
hat » large practice, which will return 
to him. Besides this he brings te the 
firm the prestige of ten years of honor- 
able and distinguished service as judge. 
Mr. Chapin and Mr. Schmidt have each 
a lucrative practice, and are well known 
as able and skillful lawyers. 

Washington, D. C.—Henry B. Birming- 
ham cf Paris, Tex., has been appointed 
an Assistant United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Texas. 

Washington, D. C.—The following at- 
torneys have been admitted to practice 
before the Interior Department: Isaac 
W. Whitsett, Higginsville, Mo.; Joseph 
W. Quick, Perry, Okla. 

Washington, D. C.—Frederick P. Cabot 
of Brookline, Mass., was appointed an 
assistant United States attorney for the 
District of Massachusetts, to take effect 
February 1. 


Washington, D. C.—The President and 
Mrs. Cleveland recently entertained the 
members of the Supreme Court at din- 
ner. The following is a list of those who 
were present: The President and Mrs. 
Cleveland, the Chief Justice and Mrs. 
Fuller, Justice Field and Mrs. Field, Jus- 
tice Harlan and Mrs. Harlan, Justice 
Gray and Mrs. Gray, Justice Brewer, Jus- 
tice Brown and Mrs. Brown, Justice Shi- 
ras and Mrs. Shiras, Justice White and 
Mrs. White, Justice Peckham and Mrs. 
Peckham, the Attorney-General and Mrs. 
Harmon, Senator and Mrs. Hoar, Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Pugh. Senator and Mrs. 
Martin, Representative and Mrs. Hen- 
derson, Representative and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, Justice Morris and Miss Morris, 
Justice Shepard and Mrs. Shepard, So- 
licitor - General and Mrs Conrad, Mr. 
and Mrs. John G. Milburn of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. James Lowndes, E. 
Randolph Robinson and Miss Robinson, 
and Mrs. Stanley Matthews. 


a 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Ashville, Ala.—Judge E. J. Robinson 
has retired from the law firm of Byers 
& Robinson at Ashville. 

Quincy, Fla.—Ellis & Love is the name 
of a new firm composed of W. H. Ellis 
and E. C. Love. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Col. Linton A. Dean, 
formerly of Rome, Ga., and E. Watkins, 
late of Chattanooga, Tenn., have formed 
a partnership for practice in this city. 

Atlanta, Ga.—A new legal firm here is 
that of Lyle & Kinnebrew. Judge James 
R. Lyle. the senior member, is one of the 
oldest lawyers at the Athens bar and 
has a wide experience. Judge Kinne- 
brew is United States Commissioner at 
this place, by 

Atlanta, Ga.—Col. W. C. Glenn of the 
firm of Glenn & Rountree of the Atlanta 
bar, continues to win fame and popu- 
larity. He is regarded as one of the 
finest lawyers in the State. His friends 
would be glad to see him on the Supreme 
Court bench of the State. 

Augusta, Ga.—Frank C. Keen and Wal- 
ter W. Perkins have entered into a co- 
partnership under the firm name of Keen 
& Perkins. 

Brunswick, Ga.—The well-known law 
firm of Goodyear, Kay & Brantley has 
been dissolved, so it is reported, by the 
withdrawal of Hon. W. G. Brantley. This 
step taken by Col. Brantley is in the 
direction of his candidacy for Congress. 

Macon, Ga.—The law firm of Dessau & 
Hodges has been dissolved, and Mr, Des- 
sau has become identified with the firm 
of Bartlett & Ellis. The new firm is 
styled Dessau, Bartlett & Ellis. The 
combination represents some of the lead- 
ing legal talent of Macon. 


Macon, Ga.—M. R. Freeman and R. H. 
Culverhouse, two well-known Macon law- 
yers, have formed a copartnersn'p, with 
offices in the Masonic Temple. Mr. Cul- 
verhouse is a brilliant attorney from 
Crawford County, who made Macon his 
home several months ago. Judge Free- 
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man is regarded as one of Macon’s abiest 
lawyers, and the parinership will niuke 
an unusually strong firm. 

Rome, Ga.—The law firm of Evans & 
Starling has been dissolved, Mr. Starling 
getting ready to move to Texas and Mr. 
Evans purchasing his interest. 

Savannah, Ga.—J. Lawton Whatley and 
W. G. Woodfin, have entered into a co- 
partnership under the firm name of 
Whailey & Woodfin, with offices in the 
Board of Trade building. 


Savannah, Ga.—Judge A. H. MacDowell 
and W. A. Gordon, Jr., have entered into 
partnership. These two gentlemen will 
make a strong combination. Mr. Gor- 
don is one of the most energetic and 
earnest members of the Savannan bar. 
He already has quite a reputation among 
the younger attorneys. Judge MacDonell 
is one of the best known attorneys in 
the State. He is a deep thinker, and 
during the time he has been on the bench 
has demonstrated the possession of su- 
perior ‘legal ability. 

Glasgow, Ky.—The law partnership 
heretofore existing between Judge D. R. 
Carr and Mr. Herman Morris has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. Judge Carr 
will remain here, while Mr. Morris will 
locate either in Louisville or Bowling 
Green, 

Baltimore, Md.—The law firm of Price 
& Stevart, composed of Benjamin Price 
and Arthur Steuart, has been dissolved. 

Baltimore, Md.—The law firm of Messrs. 
Lee, Smith & Lee has been dissolved, Mr. 
Beverly W. Smith withdrawing. Mr. 
Smith has taken offices in the Daily Rec- 
ord Building. 

Clarkton, N. C.—George H. Currie, a 
graduate of the Harvard Law School 
class of "%, has located and opened a 
law office in Valdosta, Ga 

Bristol, Tenn.—Judge Thomas Curtin 
of this city, one of the ablest and most 
prominent lawyers of East Tennessee, 
was lately married to Miss Carrie Eva 
St. John of Chilhomie, Va. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Samuel D. McRey- 
nolds of the well-known firm of Cantrell 
& McReynolds, and Miss Jennie Hutchins, 
also of this city, were married a short 
time since. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Henry A. Cham- 
bers, a prominent lawyer of this place, 
was recently married to Mrs. Lizzie 
Welcher Tucker of Knoxville. 

Clarksville. Tenn.—Bruce L. Rice, a 
prominent lawyer here, and Mrs. Georgia 
B. West were married recently. Mr. Rice 
is one of the foremost young members of 
the Clarksville bar, a partner in the law 
firm of Rice & Ewing. Mrs. West is the 
widow of J. J. West, one of the brilliant 
young members of the bar in his day, 
and she is a leader in social, church and 
music circles. 

Gallatin, Tenn.—The law firm of Dis- 
mukes & Seay is dissolved by mutual 
consent. The firm was composed of W. 
Cc. Dismukes and Ed T. Seay, who will 
practice separately in the future, both 
having offices in the Beebe building. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The law firm of Ma- 
ples & Jones has moved their office to the 
Plaza building, on Prince street, 

Loudon, Tenn.—D. R. Nelson of Knox- 
ville and J. E. Cassady of Loudon now 
constitute the firm of Nelson & Cassady. 
Both of these gentlemen are able law- 
yers, and will no doubt command a good 
practice. 

Memphis, Tenn.—At a recent meeting of 
the Knights of Dixie W. T. Tucker was 
elected supreme counselor. Mr. Tucker 
is an able lawyer. 

Memphis, Tenn.—R. O. Johnson of Jones 
& Johnson is now located in Memphis 
in the Continental Bank Building. He 
formerly resided in Rosedale, Miss. 

Austin, Tex.—R. L. Robertson, formerly 
of Tyler. but now of this city, has formed 
a law partnership with J. P. White. Mr. 
Robertson and family for the present’ 
have quarters at the Avenue Hotel. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Judge A. J. Booty 
and Sydney L. Samuel lately entered 
the firm name of 


partnership under 
Booty & Samuel. 
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San Antonio, Tex.—Dan Lewis, who has 
been chief deputy to District Clerk Lewis, 
has resigned his position and entered 
upon the practice of law. 

Geewpent News, Va.—The friends of E 
M. Braxton, a well-known attorney of 
this city, presented his name ‘o the 
Democratic caucus as the successor of 
Judge G. M. Peek. 

Norfolk, Va.—Robert W. Shultice of the 
law firm of Cole & Shultice of this city 
was recently married to Miss Alice Lee 
Stringfellow. 

——_<>——_—_——_ 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Chicago, I1.—Thomag Cuyler Clark of 
the law firm of Smiley & Clark, was re- 
cently married to Miss Edith M. Smith. 
daughter of Gen. and Mrs. C. E. Smith 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Chicago, Il.—Trumbull, Trumbull & 
Horner is the new name of the law firm 
of which Lyman B. Trumbull is the head. 
Wilbur N. Horner, who occupied the 
same offices, 1,014 Ashland Block, has 
been admitted to partnership. 

Chicago, Ill.—The law firm of Lyman 
& Jackson, composed of David Brainerd 
Lyman and Huntington W. Jackson, 
which has been in existence since 1876, 
has been dissolved, and Mr. Jackson will 
continue his practice alone, while Mr. 
Lyman will devote the whole of his time 
to the affairs of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company. 

Chicago, I)l.—The law firm of Palmer and 
Guerin has been dissolved. John Mayo 
Palmer retains the offices in the Stock 
Exchange building, and will have his son, 
Robert Palmer, associated with him. 
Thomas Edmund Guerin on Feb. 1_,be 
came associated with the new law firm 
of Osborn, Guerin & Schrimski, 
offices in the Unity building. 

Chicago, Ill.—Russel M. Wing, Thomas 
L. Chadbourne, Jr., late of Battum & 
Chadbourne, Milwaukee, and Howard E. 
Leach have organized a partnership for 
the general practice of law, under the 
firm name of Wing, Chadbourne & Leach, 
with offices in this city. 

Decatur, Il.—D. L. Bunn and Edwina 
Park, who have been in partnership 4 
lawyers for the past twenty-two years, 
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recently received as equal partners in the 
firm their sons, Frank E. Bunn and Al- 
pert E. Park, and the young men will 
pencefourth take an active interest in the 
pusiness. Both are well known in the 
city, and have many friends who have 
confidence in their ability to do their 
ful share toward continuing the succcss- 
ful career which the firm of Bunn & Park 
have always had. The firm name will 
be the same as of old. 

Moline, Ill—The firm of Tabor & Moore, 
attorneys, has dissolved, Mr. Moore, who 
ig a brother of the ex-City Attorney ot 
this city, having decided to seek his for- 
tunes at Cripple Creek, Col. 

Moline, Ill.—Wood, Butterworth & Peek 
js the name of a new law firm here, con- 
sisting of City Attorney Wood, William 
Butterworth and Burton F. Peek. 

Paris, Ill.—James A, Eads has asso- 
ciated his son, Sydney E. Eads, with him 
in the practice of law. The firm name is 
Eads & Eads. 

Springfield, Ill—W. H. Colby and G. 
W. Murray have formed a partnership. 
under the firm name of Colby & Murray, 
and make a very strong combination. 

Vandalia, Ill.—The law firms of Albert 
& Spurgeon and J. H. Webb of Vandalia 
have been consolidated, under the firm 
name of Albert, Spurgeon & Webb. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—The law partner- 
ship of M. E. Clodfeltery and Claude 
Thompson has been dissolved. 

Crawfordsville, Ind.—Hon. F. M. Dice 
and William F. Hunt have formed a 
partnership for the practice of law, and 
the firm will be known as Dice & Hunt. 
The firm is a strong one. 

Elwood, Ind.—W. H, Jones has been 
appointed deputy prosecutor at Elwood. 
Mr. Jones is a member of the law firm 
of Behymer & Jones, and has been a 
resident of Elwood for less than a year. 

English, Ind.—Hon. Charles L. Flesh- 
man of this place, a graduate of the Law 
School of the Indiana University, and a 
successful practitioner, will probably be 
a candidate for Prosecuting Attorney for 
the counties of Crawford and Harrison, 
before the nexc Democratic convention. 
Greenfield, Ind.—The firm of Felt & 
Jackson, composed of E. W. Felt and 
W. S. Jackson, is dissolved. Mr. Felt 
will have offices in the Dudding & Moore 
block, and Mr. Jackson will retain the 
Offices in the Thayer building. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Jason E, Baker, of 
Covington, Ind., has formed a law pari- 
nership with Eli F. Ritter, of this city. 
Mr. Baker was chief of the National 
Bank Division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment during E. H. Nebeker’s administra- 
tion. He was the youngest man ever ap- 
pointed to that position. 

Richmond, Ind.—A new law firm is 
that of Conner & Curme, the members 
of it being Frank Conner and Arthur A. 
Curme, Jr., both well Known young men 
who have had considerable experience in 
the line they have chosen, and who will 
no doubt secure a liberal patronage. 
Their office will be in the Odd Fellows’ 
Block. 

Clinton, Ia.—J. W. Bollinger and C. W. 
Jones have formed a law firm under the 
title of Bollinger & Jones. 

Des Moines, lowa.—The following stu- 
dents were lately admitted to the bar by 
the Supreme Court: D. W. C. Beck, W. 
H. Levy, F. W. Reisinger, S. N. Magow- 
an, Homer Gaines, William H. Brunn, 
Haslet P. Burke, Leslie C. Bolton, Edwin 
H. Brownell, O. W. Curry, Harry C. 
Chappell, Charles A. Dickson, Porter 
Donly, George W. Dashiell, G. M, Ed- 
mondson, L. E. England, B. B. Fenton, 
John W. Hayes, Jesse W. Lee, Raymond 
Langan, Alfred Longley, R. B. McCoy, 

- C. Mentzer, Frank T. Nash, Ralph 
Fringle, Forest F, Byne, O. R. Patrick, 
- T. Rogers, Fred Stenmetz, William 
L. Sedgley, William C. Saul, George 
Turner, 8S. O. Wald, George H. Woodson, 
eter P. White and Bennie A. Younker. 

Big Rapids, Mich.—The law firm of 


—" & Tucker has dissolved partner- 





Detroit, Mich.—A new law firm has 
been started under the name of Warner, 
Codd & Warner, composed of Willard E. 
ang Carl E. Warner and George P. 
Codd, ex-Assistant City Attorney. 

Hastings, Mich.—The law firm of Jor- 
dan & Walker has been dissolved by the 
retirement of Mr. Jordan. Mr. Walker 
will continue the business at the old 
stand. 

Jackson, Mich.—The law firm of Kirkby 
& Genebach was lately dissolved. Mr. 
Kirkby has removed his office to rooms 
over the Jackson County Bank. 

Jackson, Mich.—L. V. Moulton, the well- 
known patent attorney and solicitor, has 
formed a partnership with L. EB. Flan- 
ders, who for several years has been in 
his employ. The new firm will be known 
as Moulton & Flanders and will remain 
at (©) and 61 New Houseman block. A 
branch office under the able manage- 
ment of C. J. Stockman has been estab- 
lished at Washington, D C., and this 
firm is now fully equipped for al! kinds 
of patent business. 

Canton, Ohio. — The well-known law 
firm of Mong & McCarty has dissolved 
partnership. Judge Mong will retain the 
old office, in business partnership with 
Joann C. Given; and Mr. McCarty will 
join A. C. McDowell in forming a new 
firm. Mr. McDowell is a recent graduate 
of the law department of the University 
of Michigan, and a talented young gen- 
tleman, 

Cincinnati, O.—The law firm 
Allen has been dissolved. 

Cincinnati, O.—The firm 
tenger & Pogue was lately dissolved, 
Mr. Pottenger retiring. The firm of 
Pogue & Pogue was formed at once, con- 
sisting of John F. and Province M. Pogue, 
members of the old firm, and Thomas L. 
Pogue, who has been associated with 
Matthews & Cleveland for several years, 
and retains the offices of the old firm in 
the United Bank building. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Herman 
the popular young attorney who has 
been connected with the County Solici- 
tor’s office, is now with the well-known 
firm of Kramer & Kramer 

Cleveland, 0.—Among the recent 
changes in law firms is that of the part- 
nership of William Backus, Jr., and 
James J. Hogan, under the firm name of 
Hogan & Backus. 

Cleveland, O.—A new law firm lately 
began business in this city. It is 
composed of Virgil P. Kline, W. F. Carr, 
S. H. Tolles and P. H. Goff, and they 
occupy offices at 517 Cuyahoga Building. 

Toledo, O.—J. J. Waldvogel, cashier of 
the Wells, Fargo & Co.’s express, has re- 
signed his position to take up the prac- 
tice of law at 59 Produce Exchange. 

La Crosse, Wis.—The legal! firm of Ma- 
honey & Morris has dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Morris moved to the south side, 
— rooms in the Batavian Bank build- 
ng. 

La Crosse, Wis.—The firm of Skaar & 
Levis was dissolved last month, previous 
to tae departure of G. W. Levis to Madi- 
son to become Deputy United States 
Marshal. O. R. Skaar continues in the 
practice, 

Madison, Wis.—T. A. Polleys, formerly 
a member of the law firm of Bashford 
o’Connor, Polleys & Aylward, has become 
one of the force of the legal department 
of the Omaha Railway Company, with 
headquarters at St Paul. Mr. Polleys is 
a graduate of the Wisconsin Law School 
of the class of 88, and one of the most 
promising of the many bright young 
lawyers of Madison. 

Madison, Wis.—Eugene S. Turner was 
on Feb. 15 appointed by Gov. Upham as 
District Attorney of Ozaukee County to 
succeed David M. Jackson, deceased. 
His principal opponent was William M. 
Foster, a well-known young attorney of 
Port Washington. 

Marinette Wis.—Bird & MeGillan have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. McGillan will 
ecrtinue the busness. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Hamilton, Van Wyck 
& Bading is the name of a new law firm 


of Stem & 


of Pogue, Pot- 


Steinberg, 





Big Bargains in Second-hand Law Books 


FORK SALK BY THE 
WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The following are only a few of our bargains. Send for 
our complete catalogue. 


Amer. and Eng. Corp. Cases, 40 vols $1 
Amer. and Eng. R. k Case, 5 vols. and 2 digests... 
Abbott's N.). Practice Keports, 5 vols 
American sate Keporta, 44 vole 
Barbour's N.Y. Supreme Court Reports, 67 vole .... 
California Keporis, 8 vols 
English Chancery Reports. full reprint, 69 vols 
English Common Law Reports, 118 vols 
Evug. Law and Equity Rep., 40 vols. ano | d'ges' 
Federat Keporter, 54 vols. and 2 digests 
lowa Reports, 8 vols. 
New York ( ommon Law Reports, 80 vols. in 39..... 
New York Common Law Reports, 90 vols. in 76. ... 
N.\. ¢ hancery Ki: ports, 32 vols 
N.Y. Court of Appeals Reports, 146 vols 1 
N.Y. Court of Appeals eports, firet 98 vole. to Rep. 1 
N.Y. Court of Appeals Reports, 105 vols. in 21 books, 
annotated eaition, 106 to 146 ‘nclusive 
N.Y. Court of Appeais Reports, 100 vols. in 2v books 
Ohio Reports, W vols.... 
U. 8. Sup. Court Reporter. 
1, s. Sup. Court Report , original ed.. 57 vols ... . 2 
*. 8. Sup Court Kep., law ed., 39 books and 3 digests. 160 
1. s. Digest, first and new seri 8, 33 vols. to 1887..... 0 
American Dig: st, 1887 to 189°, 8 vols 
U. S. statutes at Large, 27 volx ... 
Vermont Keports, 63 vols.. original ed.... 
“ ashington Reports, 6 vols. 
Wisconsin Reports, 73 vol». and 3 of Pinne) 
Abbott's New Cases, 31 vol#. and dige t 
Atlantic Reporter, 26 vols. and 1 digest 
Abbott's N.Y. Appeals Decisions, 4 vols 
Albany Law Journal 47 vols 
Almerican Law Register, ©. 8., 9 vols. 
American Law Kegister, N. 8., 2 vols 
American Law Review, 27 vols 
American Probate Keports, 7 vols 
American ' 'ecisions, frst 13 vols . 
American Repo: ts, 
Annuals on ( ougiess, 42 vols... . 
Benton's Debates in Congress, 10 vols 
British Crown ( aw s, 6 vols 
Centra! Law Journal, 27 vols 
Cowea's Crimiual heports, 2 vols . . 
Curti«’ Decisions U.S. Reports, 2 vols 
Dunford and East’s Reports, 8 vols 
"s Reports, 16 vols 
English Kaliwey and ¢ anal Cases, 6 vols . 
Greene's ¢ rnninal Keports, 2 vols. ...... . as 
House of Lords Cases, 11 vols., less vol. 10.. ee. 
Howard s i!. 8. Keports, 24 vols. 
lowa Rep., 51 vols., Greene and Morris, 5 vols. inall 1 
Keyes N.).¢ ourt of Appeals Rep., 4 vols 
Law and + quity Reporter, 24 vols. 
N.Y. Criminal Reporte, 7 vols. 
N.Y. Session Laws, \ an Ness-Woodworth, Kevision 


estern Reporter, 48 v 

New Jersey Equity Reports, 
Ohio Circu't Court Reports. 6 vols 
Pacific Reporter, 24 vols. and 1 digest 
Peters’ U. 8. weperss. 16 vols 
Rogers’ City Hall Recorder, 
Southern Reporter, 12 vols 
Southeastern Reporter, 19 vols 


Southwestern Ke = “ 
Sup:eme Court wter, Li vols. . 

Southern Law Revi w, U.8., 3 vole.; N. 8.8 ¥ 

Vesey, Jr., Keports, 20 vuls. Am. Ed 

Wisconsin Reports, 46 vols., and Pinney, 3 vols 

West Coast Rr porter, 8 vol« 

Wait’s New York Practice, 6 vols .................. ‘ 

White & Tudor’s Leading (ases, 4 vols., 1889 

Wallace's U.S. Kepor s, 23 vols....... 

Otto's U.S Reports, 17 vols 

U.S. Reporte, 108 to 157, In 0 vols... . 

Eastern Reporter, 11 vols 

Bacon's Abridgment, 10 vols., Bouvier’s Notes 

Bennett's Fire insurance Case*, 5 vol« 5 
Bigelow’s Life Insurance Cases, 5 vels.............. 12.50 


Wiltsie on Mortgage Foreclosures. A complete and ex- 
haustive treatise on the law and practice of ——— 
mortgages on real property, and of remedies colla 
teereto, with forms by Chas. H. Wilteie, Esq., of the 
Rochester bar. Adapted to use fn all States. 1154 pp. 
Over 8,000 cases cited. Price, $7.50 delivered. Will be 
seut to any address in the United states, PREPAID, 
on receipt of price. 


Williamson Law Book Co., 41 State St., Rechester, N.Y. 


rter, 21 vols. 








which City Attorney Hamilton, Assistant 
City Attorney Howard Van Wyck, and 
William C. Bading have formed. 

The firm of Swift & Cooper has dis- 
solved, and hereafter each will practice 
2 lone. 

L. S. Butler and H. H. Grace have 
formed a partnership, and will use the 
offices occupied by Mr. Grace in the Wis- 
consin Block. 

Superior, Wis.—A. C. Titus and T. L. 
McIntosh have formed a law firm under 
the title of Titus & McIntosh. Their of- 
fices are in the First National Bank 
building. 


——— +. 
WESTERN STATE». 


Colorado Springs, Col.—Judge Kinsley 
and Hon. J. W. Ady, formerly of Wichita, 
Kan., have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Ady & Kinsley, with 
offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing. This will make one of the strongest 
teams in the State. Mr. Ady was for 
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Many years the United States District- 
Attorney of Kansas, and was elected 
United States Senator three years ago, 
but was never able to take the seat be- 
eause Gov. Lewelling gave the certificate 
of election to John Martin. He has had 
to come here for his health, and is rapid- 
ly getting able to take up his work where 
he left off when taken sick. Judge Kins- 
ley declares that he is out of politics and 
proposes to devote himself to his profes- 
sion. 

Atchison, Kan.—Judge D. Kelsoe has 
formed a law partnership with N. E. Van 
Tuyl under the firm name of Kelsoe & 
Van Tuyl, with an office in the Humph- 
rey Building. 

McPherson, Kan.—Alec Hendry and W. 
O’Conner have formed a law partner- 
ship. 

Topeka, Kan.—J. L. Barry of Atchison 
was lately admitted to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Duluth, Minn.—Judge A. N. McGindley 
end J. H. Whitely have formed a new 
law partnership, aad will have offices in 
Judge McGindley’s present offices in tne 
Providence Building. 

Duluth, Minn.—D. Allen, a well-known 
attorney, was recently nominated for 
Mayor by the Republican convention. Mr. 
Allen was at one time City Attorney, and 
stands high as a citizen and lawyer. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C. D. Austin has 
formed a law partnership with Judge J. 
O. Pierce, and the firm has taken offices 
in the New York Life Building. 

‘Minneapolis, Minn.—The law firm of 
Welch & Hayne have associated with 
them Henry Conlin of St. Paul, formerly 
with ‘the legal department of the Omaha 
Railway Company, for the general prac- 
tice of law in this city under the firm 
name of Welch, Hayne & Conlin. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A new law firm 
has been established in the city by Sam- 
uel M. Davis and Paul Pierce, under the 
firm name of Davis & Pierce. Both 
members of the new firm are among the 
younger set of attorneys, although both 
have been practicing at the bar for a 
number of years, and are highly respected 
for their character a1.4 ability. 


St. Cloud, Minn.—The firm of Barto & 
Crowell lately dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. It was composed of Hon. A. Barto 
and W. H. Crowell. Mr. Barto will con- 
tinue the practice of law in the quar- 
ters heretofore occupied by the firm. Mr. 
Crowell, it is hoped by his friends, will 
remain a resident of St. Cloud and a 
member of the bar. 

st. Paul, Minn.—Secretary E. H. Oz- 
mun of the State Board of Bar Examin- 
ers, announces that the following have 
passed the examination§ held at the Cap- 
itol recently: Jens J. Lobben, St. James; 
Herry Funkley, Henning; Frank Murray, 
Jamestown; E. E. Harriott, E. C.°Patter- 
son, David Stuart, Redwood Falls; Joseph 
W. Cohen, George W. Stiles, Robert A. 
Eaton, Minneapolis; Ray G. Farrington, 
Ortonville; J. Van Rosencrance, Duluth; 
E. D. Tittman, St. Paul. 

Joplin, Mo.—W. E. Grayston, a promi- 
nent lawyer of this city, was married 
last month to Miss Pearl Payton, also 
of this city, and a niece of ex-Gov. Clay- 
comb. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Gates & Wallace, at- 
torneys, have dissolved partnership. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Eugene Batavia, 
who has been for two years with the 
well-known firm of Wollman & New, has 
opened a law office in the New York Life 
building. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The newly organized 
law firm of Anderson, Henderson & Lit- 
tick has begun business. The members 
of the firm are Judge T. P. Anderson, 
Col. Henderson and George Littick, all of 





whom are old residents, and well known 
all over this State. Judge Anderson 
served as Judge of the Common Pleas 
Court in this city since it was created 
until the first of the present year. 

Moberly, Mo.—John C. Williams has 
resigned the office of City Attorney. 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Samuel H. Smith, W. 
C. Lipple, Jr., for many years the chief 
clerk and manager of the collection de- 
partment of the well-known firm of Dowe, 
Johnson & Rush, and J. W. Rose of the 
firm of Rose & Roberts, formerly of 
Hutchinson, Kan., lately ent»red into 
partnership under the firm name of 
Smith, Sipple & Rose. Mr. Rose stands 
at the head of the Kansas bar, and the 
combinaticn is a strong one. The large 
acquaintance and long experience of 
these parties in their special line of busi- 
ness insures them a large clientage from 
the start. Their references are of the 
highest class, and we look for their un- 
limited success. 

Springfield, Mo.—The law firm of 
Wright and Lovan has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Mr. Lovan will continue 
to occupy the rooms in the Baker Block, 
while Mr. Wright will office in another 
place. 

Springfield, Mo.—Olden, Orr & Tillman 
have formed co-partnership for the 
general practice of law. The firm will 
hereafter be known as Olden, Orr & Till- 
man. 

The law partnership of Olden & Orr have 
been and still are one of the best-known 
and most prosperous law firms in the 
State. They are at present attorneys for 
the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Mem- 
phis Railroad, and have been since the 
road was built, and other corporations. 
As civil and corporation lawyers, they 
are classified among the very best in 
the State. 

Springfield, Mo.—United States Com- 
missioner James W. Silsby has removed 
his office to a new building on College 
street. His new quarters are commodi- 
ous and well appointed. Mr. Silsby and 
Attorney A. S. Cowan will occupy the 
whole second story of the building. 

Fort Benton, Mont.—The partnership 
heretofore existing under the firm name 
of Donnelly & Knox, engaged in the prac- 
tice of law in Fort Benton, has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent, W. F. Knox 
retiring from the firm. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The firm of Darnell & 
Kirkpatrick has dissolved and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has opened new offices of his 
own. ‘Mr. Kirkpatrick is the old law 
partner of Governor Holcomb and has 
had charge of the blind asylum and peni- 
tentiary cases in the Supreme Court for 
the Governor. He is a lawyer of more 
than average ability and has built up a 
lucrative practice. 

Lincoln, Neb.—The new firm of Tibbets 
Bros., Morey & Ferris has begun active 
operations on the third floor of the Mc- 
Murty Block. This quartet of able law- 
yers is composed of Judge A. S. Tibbets, 
his brother, G. W., C. E. Morey and E. 
E. Ferris. They will maintain two offices, 
one at Lincoln and the other at Hastings. 
Mr. Ferris has removed from Hastings to 
Lincoln, and he and the Judge will dis- 
patch business at Lincoln. Mr. Morey 
and G. W. Tibbets will continue the 
Hastings office. This makes one of the 
strongest teams of able, conscientious and 
painstaking lawyers in the State. 

Nebraska City, Neb.—John V. Morgan, 
a promising young lawyer of this city, 
and Miss Anna K. Korff, were recently 
united in marriage. 

York, Neb.—The law firm of Sedgwick 
& Power is dissolved. It was the first 
partnership of the kind in York County. 





————= 

Fargo, N. D.—D, W. Clenderan, former. 
ly a resident of Edgeley, has an office in 
the Davis Block, room 14. i 

Fargo, N. D.—Ball, Watson & Maclay 
succeed the firm of Ball & Watson, p 
E. Maclay, the new member, was formerly 
in the employ of the oid firm. 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah.—D. D. Houtz of 
Provo and Robert Anderson, a recent 
graduate of Ann Arbor, have formed 4 
law partnership, with offices in this city 
and Provo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—Major Josep) 
Gorlinski and A. F. Davis have orgap. 
ized the law firm Gorlinski & Dayis 
with offices in the Land Office buji. 
ing. 


—_> —_—__——_ 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Calvert Wilson, , 
prominent lawyer of this place, and Miss 
Kathryne Jeanette Smith of San Jog 
were married a short time since. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Wells & Lee have 
taken into partnership the Hon. John D 
Works of San Diego, and have changed 
the firm name to Wells, Work & le. 
The new firm will retain the offices of 
the old one, rooms 11-17, Baker Block. 

Olympia, Wash.—The following appli- 
cants for admission to the bar of th 
State passed before the Supreme Court 
recently: W. B. Walker, H. J. Ramsey, 
Everett C. Ellis, King County; Frank A. 
Luse, Pierce; W. H. Smiley, Truax C 
Nash, Spokane; Stuart Armour, Wall 
Walla; E. P. Nicholson, Whatcom; Ei- 
win P. Barker, Skagit; A. J. Gillis, Thurs- 
ton. 


~ CANADA. 


Admonton, Man.—The copartnership 
heretofore existing between S. 8S. Taylor 
and H. C. Taylor, barristers, is dissolved. 

Dorchester, N. B., Can.—The law firm 
of Teed, Hewson & Hanington, with 
offices here and at Moncton, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent. Each mem- 
ber of the old firm will practice on his 
own account hereafter. M. G, Teed will 
practice here, at the same office, as here- 
tofore. 

Halifax, N. S., Can.—The law firm of 
King & Barss is now the oldest legal 
partnership in the city. The co-partner- 
ship was commenced on the Ist of Janv- 
ary, 1877, and has continued to the pres- 
ent time without change. 

Truro, N. S.—A- new law firm, styled 
Patterson & Fulton, have their offices in 
the county building. 

Sarnia, Ont.—Mr. Jas. Gowans of this 
city will open a law office in Thedford. 


—_?o- 


Of Interest to Lawyers. 


No class of ‘business men is quicker to 
appreciate a good thing than the lawyers. 
This is particularly so when the article 
which is brought to their attention is 
successfully designed as a great auxiliary 
to the proper prosecution of their busi- 
ness. The “Eureka Clip,” therefore, 
meets with the approval of lawyers. It 
secures inclosures to letters without mu- 
tilation, and can be used repeatedly. 
Every lawyer that has used it is agreed 
that it is the best thing of the kind he 
has seen. Any one can have a sample 
ecard free by sending a postal card to 
“Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Bloomfield, 
AP ae 
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The Beatty Golden-tongued Parlor Or 
gan has a reputation for sweetness and 
purity of tone second to no other. It is 
handsomely incased, making an artistic 
addition to the o namental features of the 
home. Write to the manufacturer for 
further particulars. 
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po vou know a good thingjwhen you see it ? | 
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IF SO APPLY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


ATTORNEYS & AGENCIES’ ASSOCIATION, 


206 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Sosy cea 
None but Attorneys of the 
highest standing admitted, 


Forwarders of « ollections are 
recognizing this fact and are 
using the DiREcTOoRY. 








~ RECENT DEATHS. 


Elisha Moore of Chicago, Tl. 
J. T. Myles of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hon. L, G. Downes of Belfast, Me. 
capt. J. D. Dunlap of Atlanta, Ga. 
Daniel B. Beach of Rochester, N. Y. 
Col S. R. Mott of St. Mary's, Ohio. 
Samuel S. Gilbert of Carlinvile, IL. 
Thomas Armstrong of Plattsburg, Vt. 
Hon. O. F. Woodruff of Morrison, Ill. 


J. Tillotson Clark of New Haven, Ct. 

Hon, 6. C. Po rkins o Peabody. Mars. 
Hon. George M. Peck of Hampton, Va. 
Wilfrid E. Norton of Gloversville, N. Y. 
Bernard F. Hen.ey of Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Judge Francisco Rice of Huntsville, Ala. 
ashby Stark Forrok of Charleston, 8. C. 


Harvey F. Davidson of Stamford, N. Y. 
Henry D. A. Ward of Middletown, Ct. 
Benjamin K. Payne of Riverhead, L. I. 


Hon, David R, Hastings of Fryeburg, Me. 
Warren M. Dickerson of Norristqwn, Pa. 
Capt. Willlam F Griffin of Boston, Mass. 
Judge Hamilton Richmond of Louisiana, Mo. 


George M. Kline of Lancaster, Pa., aged 77 
William P. Macon of Denver, Col., died Feb. 12. 
Ex-Judge John A. Baker of New Bloomfield, 


Pa. 

Judge Wiliam B. Glover of Fairfield, Ct. is 
dead. 

Finely B. Pfaeff of Denver, Col., died not long 
since. 

John T. Myles of Pittsburg, Pa., died not long 


since. 
Judge Geo. L. Reiss of Red Bud, IL, died re- 


cently. 

Martin Brimmer of Boston, Mass., died re- 
tly. 

Henry R. Herman of Spokane, Wash., died re- 

cently. i 
Sumner Ladd of Minneapolis, Minn., died re- 

cently. 

A. & Tarrow of Charleston, 8. C., died re- 

cently. 

E. Page Davis of Brookiyn, N. Y., died re 

cently. 

Judge Taylor Berry of Richmond, Va., died re- 

cently. 

Jonn Cahill of Cambridge, Mass., died re 

cently. 

Asa A. Matteson of Galesburg, IN., died re- 

cently. 


Judge Amos B. Thomas of Ottawa, Ohio, died 


Feb, 14. 

a Richard H. Clark of Atlanta, Ga., died 
15. 

Judge Alexander Davis of St. Louis, Mo., died 

Archibald MacNichol of Machias, Me., died 

recently, 

Col, William Scott Brown of Chicago, Ill., died 

recently 

James G. Graham of Newburgh, N. Y., died 

recently. 

Hon, Frank M. Downey of Aurora, Ill., died 


recently. 
Ellis F. Dodge of Ogdensburg, N. Y., of con- 
sumption. 


James E. Conor of Richmond, Va., died not 
long since. 
P. B. L. Coombe of Topeka, Kan., died not 
long since. 


Judge Bradley of Webster City, Iowa, died early 
last month. 
Judge Emery D. Potter of Rochester, N. Y., 
13. 
Alfred Baker Smith of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
died recently. 
James N. Lyons, Q. C., 
died recently, 
Judge Joseph C. 
Ohio, is dead. 
Hon. Thomas MecCauslin of Steubenville, Ohio, 
died Feb. 10. 
Hon. Harlo Hakes of Hornellsville, N, J., died 
early last month. 
H. E. Jones of Nashville, Tenn., died not long 
since at his home. 
John M. Collins of Philadelphia, Pa., died at 
his home recently, 
Judge W. T. Gilllam of Marsnall, Mo., died 
early in February, 
James McNamee of New York city died recently 
of Bright's disease. 
Major Edward B. Wilson of Kingston, Ontario, 
died not long since. 
Gen. Edmund Law Rogers of Baltimore, Md., 
died not long since. 
Judge J. A. Killian of Green Bay, Wis., passed 
away not long ago. 
Ex-Judge William 8. 
Y., died Feb. 11. 
James Bliss of Longmeadow, Mass., died sud- 
ag not lone s'nce., 
rge E. Henderson, Q. C., of Winnipeg, Ma- 
nitoba, died recently. : eas 
Dennis A. Harrington of Boston, Mass., died 
at_his home recently. 
Zt Wiley of Cherleston, Ill., died recently at 
home in that city. 


of Halifax, N. §&., 
Hance of New Philadelphia, 


Kenyon of New York, 





Gen. David Reynolds of Minneapolis, 
died early in February. 

Charles L. Powell of Alexandria 
long since at his home. 

Wesley Minto of Stockton, Cal., 
ago, after a long li.lness. 


Minn., 
Va., died not 


died not long 


William Henry Boyee of Chicag Ill., died re- 
cently at the age of 45. 
Judge S. A. Carrell of Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 


died recentiy at his home. 


Judge Joseph G. Huffman of New Lexington, 
Ohio, died not long since. 

Gen. Mortimer D. Leggett Johnstown, Pa., 
died recently of apoplexy. 

William H. Crain of Texas died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Feb. 11. 

Lucien Birdseye of New York city died not 
long since in his 75th year. 

Daniel B. Beach of New Haven, Ct., died 
recently at Rochester, N. Y 

Henry Hazlehurst of Fhiladelphia, Pa., died 
from apoplexy not long since 

Henry Mulberger of Watertown, Wis., died re- 
cently of cancer of the stomact 

Judge Henry Hart of . Saybrook ct., died 
recently at the age of 81 years 

Judge Gavin DD. A. Parks of Jott Iil., died 
recently at the age of 78 years 

Judge E. Lane of Ferrisburg, Vt., died 


recentiy at the home of his son 

William Bartlett Greene of Washington, D. C., 
died recently at Colorado Springs, Col. 

Db. Wells Reeves of Riverhead, L. I 
years, was killed by a train on Feb. 1. 

J. A. J. Kendig of Chicago, Il! committed 
suicide at his home a short time since. 

Thomas J. Marshall of Port Clinton, Ohio, one 
of the prominent attorneys of that place. 

Judge George Mason of Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
recently of Bright's disease at Galveston, Tex. 

Thomas J. Smith of Miudleburg, Pa., one of 
the aidest and ablest iawyer of Snyder County. 

Henry G. Edson of St. Albare, Vt., died at 
his residence recently from a stroke of paralysis. 


aged 74 


J. Solis Ritterband of New York city died 
suddenly of pneumonia at his residence recently. 
Hon. Robert A. Cochran of Maysville, Ky., 
died at his home recently at the age of T4 
years. 

Senator Henry A. N. Kaulbach of St. John, 


N. B., dropped dead in the lobby of 
recently. 

William G. Russell of Boston, Mass., died Feb. 
7. He was for many years the leader of the 
Boston bar. 

Judge W. W. Edwards of St 


the Senate 


Louis, Mo., died 


recently at Oak Hill, Fla., where he had gone 
for hie health. 

Herbert Gedney, Esq., of Deckertown, N. J., 
died recently from an overdose of chloral ny- 


drate taken for heart troubie. 

P. J. Brown of London, Ont., 
at his home. He wags clerk of 
Bench Division of High Courts of 
Osgoode Hall. 

William M, Ramsey, a well-known lawyer of 
Cincinnati and former partner of Stanley Mat- 
thews, late justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, is dead. 


died recently 
the Queen's 
Justice at 


E. T. Boggs of Birmingham, Ala., died re- 
cently. He was a very bright young lawyer 
and had done excellent ,egal literary work on 


the “Encyclopaedia of Law. 

Judge Joseph Allison, president-judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, is dead. 
He had sat on the bench continuously since 1851, 
and since 1865 had been president-judge. He was 
77 years of age. 

Hon. Theodore Runyon, United States Minister 
to Germany, died at his post in Berlin last 
month. He was a leading practitioner in New 
Jersey, his residence being at Newark, of which 
city he had been Mayor. He had also served 
as Chancellor of the State, and held several 
other offices of distinction, and always with 


honor. 
a > > 


REMOVALS. 


F. L. Kettenhofen lately left Chicago for Free- 
port, Ill. 
John B. Campbell recently located in Armour- 
date, Kan. 

George A. Blackford has 
Ohio, for Toiedo. 

W. B. Tyler recently located in Decatur, IIL, 
from Taylorville. 

A. P. Tatlow has removed 
Mo., to San Antonio, Tex. 

Harvey B. Houck of Hummelstown, Pa., has re- 
cently settled in Lebanon. 

Cc. S. Welsch of Florence, S. C., has 
opened an office in Dilson. 

H T. Shaw of La Grange, N. C 
moved to Kingston in that State. 

Cc. A. Disney, formerly of Hudson, Wis., has 
located in and opened a law office in Leicester, 
Mass, 

Robert E. Easterly, until recently of Columbia- 
na, Ohio, has located in Minneapolis, Minn., in 
practice. 

Fred Webster of Indianapolis, Ind., has formed 
a partnership with his brother. J. A. Webster of 
Elyria, Ohio, and will locate there. 


lately 


left Finday, 
from 


Springfield, 


lately 


, has recently 
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H. A. Jersey, who left Menominee, Mich., a 
year ago, has relocated in that place. 

Henry D. Mi-deberger, furmeriy of New London, 
Ct., more recently of Hartford, has decided ta 
open a law office in New York city. 

George C. Hunt, a prominent attorney of 
Scottsboro, Ala., has lately moved to Huntsville, 
in the same State, where he will practice in con- 
nection with Ben. P. Hunt, 

Maurice M. Houseman, a well-known lawyer of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., recently removed to Chi- 
cago, where he entered into partnership with 
Israel Cohen under the firm name of Cohen & 
Houseman, with offices in the Tacoma Building. 

John F. Stout and George W. Wright have left 
Hutchinson, Kan., and established themselves 1 
practice in Omaha, Neb. They are the genera 
Western attorneys for the Phenix Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Ct., and are able and energetic 
young men. 

o~_- 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLEADING 
AND PRACTICE.” Under the Codes 
and Practice Acts at Common Law, in 
Eyuity and in Criminal Cases. Compiled 
under the editorial supervision of Will- 
iam M. McKinney, Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y. Edward Thompson Com- 
pany, Law Publishers. 1896. Vol. IV. 


In issuing the fourth volume of this 
work, which has sprung so rapidly into 
the favor of the profession, the publishers 
call attention to the fact that this vol- 
ume marks the close of the first year of 
the progress of the work. They also 
give it as their opinion that from the im- 
portance of the subjects treated and the 
excellence and thoroughness of the vari- 
ous articles, it ought to be one of the 
most used and highly valued volumes of 
the series. We fully concur in this opin- 
ion; for there are no topics in the law 
of procedure of more importance to the 
practitioner than certiorari, change of 
venue, continuances, complaints and pe- 
titions, contempt, cthambers and vaca- 
tion, construction of pleadings and con- 
solidation of actions, each of which is 
given exhaustive treatment in the volume 
mentioned. We have already expressed 
our opinion of the great value of this 
series of books to the practitioner, and 
this volume gives no reason to retract 
anything we have said. On the contrary, 
it calls forth even more extended com- 
pliments. The two requisites of a good 
law book are thoroughness and accuracy. 
and from what examination we have been 
able to give it, this volume fulfills these 
essential conditions. 

The first and the most extensive arti- 
ele in this volume is that upon “Certio- 
rari.” The writ of certiorari is a remedy 
in constant use, yet it is surprising that 
comparatively little has been written 





uvon it. There is but one text book 
which gixes exclusive attention to this 
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subject. It is a work of more than 6UU 
pages, published in 183, and cites about 
1,800 different cases. The thoroughness 
with which*The Encyclopedia of Pleading 
end Practice” is doing the work which it 
has laid out, as well as the economy of 
that series to the practitioner, is clearly 
demonstrated by a comparison of the ar- 
ticle with the text book. By aciua] count 
we have found that the article cites more 
than three times the number of authori- 
ties named in the text book mentioned, 
but fills only 335 pages of print. To com- 
press the law of so many decisions into 
so compact a space shows able and dis- 
criminating editorial work. The treat- 
ment of this intricate practice subject is 
logical, the statements of principles are 
clear, and the illustrations are given 
without waste of words. 

The article upon “Change of Venue,” 
filling 134 pages, will surprise the lawyer 
who has never before had presented to 
his attention the immense number of 
cases that have hinged upon the proper 
practice in this regard. The need of the 
profession for a complete discussion of 
this topic was certainly great, and it is 
a matter for congratulation that the 
work has now been done in a manner be- 
yond criticism. More than 4,000 cita- 
tions were required to exhaust the sub- 
ject, enough, as law books are ordinarily 
written, to make a complete text book. 

The article upon “‘Continuances” seems 
to embrace everything that could be said 
upon that subject, and from the multi- 
tude of citations found in the notes, it 
is hardly possible that a single pertinent 
authority could have been omitted. The 
grounds upon which a continuance will 
be granted, the application therefor, and 
the determination of the court, are the 
chief topics elucidated. The lawyer in 
search of light upon this subject, and 
who has heretofore seen other works 
dismiss it with a few paragraphs, will be 
gratified at the wealth of material here 
displayed, and the nicety with which the 
writer has treated it. 

The article on “Complaints and Peti- 
tions in Code Pleading” deals only with 
the general principles and formal requl- 
sites of code complaints and petitions. 
It is pointed out in a note at the head of 
the article, that the particular applica- 
tion to these general rules and specific 
directions for drawing the pleadings in 
all the various kinds of actions, will be 
found under the appropriate titles 
throughout the work, as indicated by the 
cross references at the foot of the analy- 
sis. Even as thus necessarily cut down, 
however, the article is of imposing 
length. The name of the pleading and 
the statutory contents are first discussed; 
then follow an elaborate treatment of the 
title or caption of the complaint, with 
especial attention paid to cases in which 
representative parties sue or are sued, 
and complaints by infants, corporations 
and partners. The next grand division, 
comprising the greater part of the article, 
relates to the manner of stating the 
cause of action. The other divisions of 
the topic are “Separate Statements of 
Several Causes of Action,” and the 
“Prayer for Relief.” The code pleader 
ought to welcome this article with un- 
bounded delight. for it is certainiy tar in 
advance of the meager discussions found 
in the existing books on code pleading. 

A novel topic, and one that has not 
to our knowledge heretoture received any 
attention whatever by legal writers, is 
“Chambers and Vacation.” The article 
upon this subject treats of the powers 
of judges sitting in chambers and during 
vacation, and occupies thirty-two pages 





of the volume. All lawyers realize how 
often it becomes of vital importance to 
made application to the courts out of 
term time, and the clear statements in 
this article of just what can and what 
cannot be done, as shown by the adjudi- 
cations, should be of great value. 

The article on “Contempt” impresses us 
as being one of the best pieces of work in 
the volume. In consideration of the 
fact that it relates solely to procedure 
upon prosecutions for contempt, and ig- 
nores entirely the substantive law on the 
subject, the writer of the article is cer- 
tainly entitled to great credit for the 
minuteness and clearness with which he 
has analyzed so confusing a branch of 
practice. The grand divisions of the 
article are as follows: I., Character of 
the Proceeding; II., Entitling the Pro- 
ceeding; III., Instituting the Proceeding; 
IV., Primary Process; V., Return of Proc- 
ess; VI., Change of Venue; VII., Abate- 
ment; VIII., The Hearing; IX., The Ad- 
judication; X., Contemnor’s Remedies. 
Throughout the treatment is modern and 
the notes are filled with reference to the 
very latest authorities. 

The “Consolidation of Actions” at both 
law and in equity is a subject that has 
not heretofore been comprehensively 
treated, and the exhaustive collection of 
authorities in the article upon that topic 
will throw light upon what has been a 
very shadowy spot in legal procedure. 

We have space to speak but briefly of 
the other articles in the work, although 
much might be said upon their various 
points of excellency. The article on 
“Construction of Pleadings’’ lays down. 
the code, equity and common law rules 
as to strictness, liberality, ambiguity, etc., 
to be observed in construing a pleading. 
Under the title “Conditions Precedent” 
there is a learned discussion of the doc- 
trine of pleading that the performance 
of a condition precedent to a plaintiff's 
right of action must be alleged in his 
complaint or declaration. The subject 
“Conspiracy” is treated from both crimi- 
nal and the civil sides. The procedure 
in prosecuting conspiracies against em- 
ployers of labor, including strikes and 
boycotts, is fully brought out. Under 
the title “Confession and Avoidance” the 
requisites of a plea by 
sion and avoidance as to subject matter, 
quality and form are stated. The arti- 
cle upon “Contracts” treats of the requi- 
sites of pleadings in actions upon con- 
tracts. Full reference is given in that 
article to the numerous other articles 
throughout the work related to contracts, 
wherein other matters are given inde- 
pendent treatment. The article upon 
“Civil Damage Acts” treats of the requi- 
sites of a declaration or complaint un- 
der statutes giving personsinjured by rea- 
son of the intoxication of another a right 
of action against the liquor seller or his 
landlord. The article on “Commitments” 
treats of the act of sending an accused 
or a convicted person to prison, and the 
warrant by which an _ invarceration is 
made. The writer also discusses the re- 
view of commitments on habeas corpus, 
and adds a final section upon the com- 
mitments of minors. 

Under the title “Code Pleading’’ there 
is a brief monograph of the general pur- 
pose and spirit of the reform procedure. 
Independent articles in the work upon 
“Complaints,” “Answers,” ‘Construction 
of Pleadings,” ‘‘Demurrers,” etc., make 
this article necessarily quite brief. The 
article “Cognovit” contains a full discus- 
sion of the written confession of an ac- 
tion entitled by this name, which still 
prevails in a number of States. The arti- 


way of confes-_ 





cle “Citations in Probate Proceedings” 
states fully the nature and purpose of 
the citation, and the circumstances jp 
which it is to be used, together with the 
form and requisites of the writ. Under 
‘the title “Chattel Mortgages” will be 
found a discussion of the procedure ang 
pleadings in foreclosing chattel mort. 
gages by suit or action, together with 
the remedies of the mortgagee. 

We have given above the titles of the 
articles in this volume, and again cong. 
dently recommend the work to the pro. 
fession and predict that it will stand any 
thorough test to which it may be put. 
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ANTED.— An attorney of several years exper en + 

to take an interest in and charge of a branch of 

fice under supervision of main office. Town aboot 

3,000, business one year old, and prospects good. A 

se opportunity for right person. Muat have severs. 

und dollars. Town growing rapidly. Address 
“WESTERN,” care American Lawyers’ Agency. 


WANTED.— A clerkship in a New York City lw 

office by a young Western attorney. (iraduate 
of the Literary Department of the University of Michi 
gan. Has practiced four years. Can furnish referes- 
ces as to character, etc. Address ““H." ca e American 
Lawyers’ Agency. 





WANSTED.—A well-read lawyer of experience, in 
dustry and sobriety, who is familiar with cor 
poration and constitutional law, to join a firm of New 
York City lawyers with an amount of business in the 
various State and Federal courts to net over $4,000 in 
fees during the coming year, with competent help 
properly ES through. Interest sold on 
terms to right party. Object to secure reliable assie 
tant. In answering state age and experience and give 
reference and amount could invest. If sutisfactors 
identity of firm will be disclosed and business opened 
up to inspection. Only letters containing ful! partice 
lars neticed. Everything strictly confidential. Ad 
dress “W. H. & S.”, care American Lawyers’ Agency 


For SALE.—LAW PRACTICE.—A lawyer whe 
has practiced for 10 years in one of the bestof 
Southern cities, and who for good reasons desires 
make a change in business, will sell his practice, office 
furniture, lease, and some books for a smal! considers 
tion. Gwod chance to secure a location. 
ADVOCATE, 2025 Second ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


WANTED. — Second-hand American and English 
Encyctopedia of Law. American Decisions 

American Reports. State price and condition of books. 

Address ‘“‘Casu,” care American Lawyers’ Agency. 


WANTED.—Copies of THE AMERICAN Lawvenol 

the following dates: January, 1893; Nov-mbe, 
1893 and October, 1894. Are wanted to complete vo 
umes for the library of a law school. Address P. 0. 
Box 411, care American Bankers’ Agency. 
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endorsement Which we give by the placing of their 
pamew herein. lf, however there is known to our 
subscribers, at any time, any thing which reflects dis- 
weditably upon any one thas endorsed, we will ap- 
te full information of the facts, and if our 
ugh investigation shows that the com plaints are 
well fuunded, the list wil! be a pena et 79 
AU such complaints will be treate 
ble, send business to attorneys coed 2 — 
in capital letters aud always — THE 
Lawyer. Counties are named in - 
theais (), and county seats are indicated by a“ 


tatien in this list will be given 
wo eerited attorneys on favorable sx 





ALABAMA. 
Athsne* ery 
qUsN, SROWN & BU BUSH, Rooms 2 & 8; Steiner Bros. 


Hanteville’ (Madison) Lawrence Cooper 
Refers toFirstNat.B'k and W.R. Rison&Co, b’kers. 
Reuben Chapman 


uaa 


CLARK & CLARK, 17 North Royal st. Refer to 

First National Bank 
FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 ‘St. Francis st. Attorney 
for the es Co. mentens 

atgomery" (Montgomery) 
Refers to Farley National fiank S ‘nial Bros. & 
o. Attorney for Attorneys’ National Clearing 

House, Commercial Law Association, &e. 

John C. Reid 


Tuskegee* (Macon) 
Uneowwn" (Perry) 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix* (Maricopa).........-...-0++-+-- J. H. Kibbey 
Prescott* (Yavapai) Robert E. Morrison 
Tomatone’ (Cochise) m. C. Staehie 
Te uj ¢ (Maricopes) . wi Kio abury 
Tacsen* (Pima) Barnes & Martin 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City’ (Desha) ry Thane 
--Mauck & Lindsay 
—- & Greenlee 
.J. E. Cravens 
my Arey & Vaughn 
( ) . Jease B. Moure 
Fayetteville (Washington L. W. Gregg 

Refers to the Bank a Fayette ville. 

Fort Smith* (Sebastian 
ag BOLES. Refers to American Nat’! Bank. 
R. E. JACKSON. Refers to Merchants’ Bank of 
Fort Smith 


Springs (Garland) 
GEORGE G. LATTA. Refers to Arkansas National 
Kank ef Hot § prek” 
SUMPTER & SUMPT Refer to Arkansas Na 
tional Bank of this place. 

Little Rock* (Pulaski) . . -E. E. MOSS 
112 Allis Building Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Bank of Little Rock. 

Magnolia* (Columbia) 

ST ED acnccoccncsch consetatada J.B. 

* (Greene) Hugh Sullivan 
Perryville* (Perry).. covesseeees-Jas, A. Vance 
Pine Bluff (Jeflerson) .. Albert E. Ewing 

Refers to the - peaaoaced National Clearing House. 

Russellville (Po Davis & Son 

Texarkana (Mi ~ 

Walaont Ridge (Lawrence) W. E. 

Refers to Lawrence County Bank of Walnut Ridge. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda ( Alameda) G. E. Col 
Blame (Butte) Frank F. Carnduft 
- valley Bank, at Biggs. 
F. r. Oster 
a7? Weyand 
“as L. Duft 


bung Gleneuah , 
Los jaageles (Los An 

ARION BROOKS, ex ex-U. 8. District-Attorney. 
Refers to California Bank. 

W. H. HOLMES & CO., 202 North Main st. Refer 
to First National k of Los Angeles. 

S. P. MULFORD, 223 North Spring st. Commercial 
= pane a. practice, specialties; sixteen 


WELLS. 5 WORKS a1 A Lee, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. 
‘Attorne » for National Bank of California. Re- 
fer to First National Bank, National nag of 
California and Los Angeles National Ban 





*- 
) , 
* (Alameda) EDW. A. 
Refers to First eee Bank and California Loan 
& Trust Co. 


gel 
Riverside” (Riverside) 
Sacramento* (Sacramento) Robt. 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino)........ F. W.G 
San Diego* (San Diego) H. K. 
SAN FRANCISCO™ (San Francisco) 
EMMONS & EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 
ee ee Law Uftices of San Francisco, Port- 
d, Seattle and ‘l'acoma 
FOX a ORAY Pacitic Muvual Bidg, 508 Montgomery 
st. Coll-ction department ander special man- 
agement. (See card front page.) 
San Jose* (Santa Clara).............. Nicholas Bowden 
San Luis Obispo*(San LuisObispo). Wilcox n & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange) 
Santa Barbara* (Santa —~ one 
Santa Cruz‘ (Santa Cruz).... 
Santa Rosa‘ (Sonoma) 


Talare (Tulare) 
Woodland (Yolo) 


COLORADO. 


As * (Pitkin). . Ddhthitidne oaacegesed 
Colorado Sorioms * (El Paso) 
JAS. E. M RE. Refers to First National Bank 
and KP Paso a Bank. 
Ortpgie Creek (E] 
— COLLECTION AGENCY & Attorneys at 
W. 5S. Driver, manager. Bentley & 
w Weymouth attorneys. 


Denver* (A 
er & INKLE, 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer to 
National k. (See card on front page.) 
GEORG $. REDD, 402 Equitable Bidg. kefers to 
First National Bank of Denver. 
Greeley* (Weld) 
Gunaison (Gunnison) 


. H. C. Rogers 





& Stevens 
RED. BETTS 
Refers to the First and. P ueblo National Banks. 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport’ ( Fairfield) . 
809 Franklin Block. 
East Haddam (Middlesex) 
Greenwich ( Fairfield) 
Hartford* (Hartford) 
345 Main street. 
Meriden (New Haven). ........J. Fitzgerald, Jr 
Middletown’ Middlesex). ARTHUR B. ALEF, JR. 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to Farm 
ers & Mechanics’ Sevings Bank 
_— - (Middlesex) Send to East Haddam 
Napgatauc« (New Haven..... . John M. Sweeney 
fers to the sy k National Bank. 
New Haven" (New Hav 
GEO. L. ARMSTRONG, 121 Church st. 
First National Bank. 
William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or apy New 
Haven bank. 
New London (New London) Arthur B. Calkins 
Norwalk (Fairfield) J. B. Harlbutt 
Norwich (New London)............... Wallace S. Allis 
Stamforo (Fairtield)....... ‘ Cate 6 Oe 
Stonington (New London) H. A. Hull 
Water’ (New Haven) L F. Burpee 
Willimantic (Windham)............4 Andrew J. Buwen 
Refers to Windham National Bank + Willimantic. 
Windsor Locks ( Hartford) . W. Johnson 


DELAWARE. 


Robt. H. Van 
ROBERT G. HOUS On 


F. Causey 
Willard Qechebesy, Jr. 


....Gould & Tracy 
‘Refer to ‘Bridgeport Nat. B’k. 
E ww Foe 


Refers to 


Dever (Kent). 
town" ) 
Refers to the Farmers’ Bank. 
Middletown (New Castle) 
Wilmington* (New Castle) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON (Washington) 
JOHN A. BARTHEL, 221 44¢ st. Mercantile collec- 
am Se specialty. Refers te Central National 


Bank. 
1. W. ncneyes, .. oa Louisiana ave. Refers 
to Farmers’ and De it Banks, Frankfort, + y- 
CLARENCE A. BRANDEN NBURG. 412 Fifth St., 
—_ collections and penn law 
oo ies. Refers to Second National Bank. 
THOS. H. CALLAN, 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
ah rye collections a specialty. Refers to Na- 
k of the Republi. 
HOLTZMAN. & & ‘SOW, Warder Big. 
law a specialty. (See card.) 
HUBERT E. PECK, 629 F. st.. N. W. Expert in 
Patent Causes. (See card.) 
Ralston . a 1333 F. st. Refer to We-t 
End National Bank and Union Savings Bank. 
WILLIAMSON & SMITH, Warder Building. Prac- 
tice before all courts Refer to Washington 
Loan & Trust Co. and West End Nat'l Bank. 


Commercial 





FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville* (Du val 
DUNCAN u FLE - Attorney for First Nat’) 


Bank of 
HENRY C. GOODELL. Collections and commercial 
Cn meets given prompt and special attention. 
an ond ingurance geo Notary 
Pultie "Depositions carefully taken. Refers 
to State Rank of Florida or any wholesale 
house in the city. 


tau 
Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens, and all leading 
businees bouses. 

) 
JOHN S. CANDLER. Refersto Atlanta Nat'l Bank. 
JEREMIAH A. CLARKE, 14 Lowe 

—. ae pm gt ‘attention. ers to Atlanta 

Nat'l Bank Atlanta Trust & Banking Co. 
GLENN. & ROUNOTREE, 401-404 Temple Court. 

Refer to avy bank in Atlanta. 

* (Richmond) 
SAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to Capt. Chas. E. 

— — Nationa) Exchange Bank; C. E. 

Anderson, 


ete; A 
Gen. ee Pe B&W aw. VC.1 RR. all of Augusta. 
Association, 


R. 
Refers to Kuepa Vista tance & Savings Bank. 
Carroliton* (Carroll Cobb & Walker 
Cartererille” 


(Bartow) R. W. Murphey 
Refers to First National Bank. 
“alumbus’ (Muskogee)... ..........----- J. H. Worrill 
SS eer re Z A. Littlej bn 

Refers to First Nat'l B’k, or any m-rchantin town. 
Dalton* ( Whitefield) McCutchen x Schumate 
ILS dcuccacesccescnendouased J.G. ‘ie 


ainesville* ( ) 
Griffin* (Spalding) 
Division counsel, Central of Georgia Railwa 
Special attention to collections. Refer to City 
National Bank of Griffin. 


wart) 
Refers to Bank of Stewart County and Fourth Ne 
— — Columbus. 
Mac»n* 
ANDERSON & ANDERSON, 318 Second st. Attorneys 
ction Co. 


for Macon Constru 
JOHN t L. HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers to 
ational Bank. 


vn 
. AL 


Refers to (3. Bell & Co. and H. C. Edenfield & Co. 
both at this place and Dun & Co. and Bradstreet’s 
agencies. 
Thomasville* (Thomas) 
Valdosta* ( oe ) B. Whittle 
Waycross" (Ware oom MER & & reo 
Attorneys for "Firet Nat'l B’k and South Ga. Bank. 
Waynesboro* (Burke) Lawson, rb med & Scales 


IDAHO. 


SenswencunUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY. Wolter- 
., Agents. Collections Mercancile 
ittigation. “Refer to Cay —_ State Bank and 
Boise City National Ban 
Idaho Falls* (Blackfoot) 
Lewiston* (Nez Perces) 
ee, Lat: 2 ee 
‘ayette ( ogers 
Pocatello ahasawsckendeee ete Blickensderfer 
Weiser* (Washington)................-..- J.W. Ayers 


. 
ILLINOIS. 


Abingdo1 (Knox) 
Alton (Madison) 


Aurora (Kane) 
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ee eeeeceeeeeeerees 


cumeaaee an et 
AMERICAN LAW ASSOCIATION, 167 Adams street. 


(See card.) 

WALTER C. ANDERSON, 1120 1121 Chamber of Com- 
merce. mercial and mercantile law. Fully 
equipp @ — - _ Refer to the 
Northern Trust C 

—_? COMMERCIAL. AGENC 1131 to 1136 Unii 

. Clifford & More, Attorneys an 
= Commercial law and collections. 


(See card. 
BRISTOL MERCANTILE AGENCY. Geo. W. Bristol, 
a Treas. Covey & Covey, Peoria, Ill., 
eneral Counsel. Collections solicited. 
DOwE, WOOD & NEWMAN, Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. ord and corporation law. Col- 
(See card 
JOSEPH 0. ‘MORRIS, Suite 1301 and 1362 Chamber 
of Commerce. Commercial, corporation and 
real estate law. a experience in insol- 
vency, litigation and adjustments. References: 
American Trust & Savi ings Bank, Washburn 
& Moen Mfg. Co. and Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
_ — es penne vg Bn and — references, 
ercanti 
OGDEN. MOLAKELY & HOLCON B 7 * Clark st. Cor 
poration, commercial and insurance law. ( oun- 
ol for The Lloyds Co. 
CHAS. H. RIPLEY, 1112 Ashland Block. 
Chillicothe ( Peoria) roy 
Danville" (Vermillion). -.-...........-... 
Collections a sp«cialts. 25 years experience. Re- 
fers to First National and Palmer National Banks. 
RE CHARLES J. COLE 
‘ers to Decatur National Bank. 
~ (DeKalb) kcnamneces ctcesneousanned C. A. Boies 
Dixon & Bethea 
East St. Louis (St. Clair) FRANK C. SMITH 
Refers to First National Bank of East >. Louis. 


eee ee ene eee tenn nee ete eeeeeen 


2 (Stephensun) ee ae ec ae 
Kefers to German Bank of Freeport. 
— (Jo a eaahmasaiiasnandil & Leekley 
(Knox)....Williams, Lawrence & Williams 
came (Cumberland) peandiencneoceien Send to Mattoon 
Hi Marshall 


Seen eee w we weeneee 


n (Coles es) “And: 
Refer to a bee bank in Mattoon or a Coun 
Moline (Rock Island rE 


EB) cr ccecccves- WILLIAM A. WALL 


City* ( 
Refers to a State Bank of this place. 
Mount Carmel* (Wabash 


609 La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
National City Banks. 
Z 


pittpedastivcchenante SAMUEL LUDLOW 


) 
HENRY C. FULLER and RICHARD H. - 
torneys for Anthony Loan & Trust Co. 
Princeton Ls — paecwaks annde Hendersoo & Trimble 
Quincy* (Adams)................... L. E. EMMONS, Jr. 
Refers to > maker National Bank. 


--Connelly & Connelly 
Rushville* (Schuyler)................... . Jarman 
Refers to the Bank of Schuyler County 
Saybrook (McLean).................- See Bicomington 
Shelbyville oe pesena Moulton, Ghattee & Headep 
rea Sa, W. D. Matne 
Springheld (Sangamon)....... STEVENS & LANPHIE 
Piactice in State aaa Federal Courts. Special at- 
tention to collections. real estate, ration and 
commercial law. Reter to oe arine Bank 
and _ ely Nationdl Bank 
) 


Ricks & Creighton 
er to H. M. Vandeveer&Co., bankers, Ny ty al arise 
Toledo* (Cumberland) W.S. Everpart 


ee eee eee ee 


Vandalia* (Fayette)...............-- ..-.-B. W. Henry 
Waterloot (\ideress ekbenecdeennseeeeets Chas. M 


EERIE RR, f. iam 





nooo = Seam jae ae 
Yorkville* (Kendall):....... PP MIA Ts. J. Fits 


INDIANA. 


Anderson* (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
Angola* (Steuben) Emmet A. Brawn 


Orne teedavill (M tgomery) 
ie* (Mon 
Decatur* (Adams) 
—_ to Decatur National Bank. 
padkenGanataaee State & Chamberlain 
Elwood (Medison D cnsphhdaneabasceniail H. F. WILLKIE 
Refers to Citizens’ Exchange Bank. 
Evansville* (Vanderburgh).............. 
Fairmount (Grant) ................-.----- L. A. Cassel) 
Fort Wayne* (Allen). asquae ——— & WORDEN 
Refer to Hamilton National Bank 
Frankfort* (Clinton). ..................- ——- C. Suit 
Frankton (Madison) ...................-- J. M. Farlow 


HEROD & HEROD, heoms 14-17 Fletcher Bank Bldg. 
Refer to any bank ip the ci ty 

KERN & BAILEY. Refer to State Bank of Indiana. 

MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club 


lection devartment. Stenographers, Notaries 
and long dis'ance telephone in office. Refer to 
all Indianapolis banks; Armour & Co., Chi 
H. B. Claflin Co. and Hanover Nat. Bank, N Y. 
SPAHR . KINGSBURY. Collections and Commer- 
jaw. 
Inwood (Marshall) ..............--..++-- ~-—— 


errr TT eee eee 


Ww London 
SE ncicmcinuial ELLIS & WALTERHOUSE 
Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank (See card.) 
) J.8. McEntaffer 


Plymouth* ( ---Harley A. Logan 
Portland (Jay ..Bailey & wage 
Refer o a; Citizens’ Bank. 

* (Gibson) 
a (Jasper) 


Rockport” (Spencer) 
hock bilie* f 


Shelbyville” ( Shelby). & Morrison 
South Bend* (St. J puDLEY “ SHIVELY 
Refers to all ania Studebakers and Olivers. 
Sullivan* (Sulliv 
ANTOINETTE D “y LEACH. Commercial law especially. 


rainy 
b ial law and — 
ae RELLEY 


oo . SSS Ww.k 
Versailles* (Ripley) ey 
Refers. to Batesville nee ) B’k and Versailles 
* (Knox -Jonathan Keith 


— eer 

Pickins).............---.-.- 
Wannison %. ‘SHEPARD 

=A anywhere in the Territory. 
Purcell (Pontotoc)...........-.....-- Geerge M. Miller 
South McA lester (Choctaw Nation). GROVE & SHEPARD 
Tahlequah (Cherokee)................-«+00- Jef. Parks 
Refers to Bank of Tablequah and 8. H. Mayes, 

Principal Chief Cherokee Nation 

Vinita ;Cherokee Nation)-SHEPARD, GROVE & WILSON 


ee ee errr re eee sy 


Tree eer ere ee eee 


—y to First National Bank of Carroll. 
(Linn 


) 
ALBERT 7. T. COOPER, Security Savings Bank Mite. 
Refers to Cedar — National Bank and 


eaisdane Eas 

Ww. . _ MA fers to Cedar Rapids National 
k and Security Savings Bank. 

Charles 0 ity ceage. bnbeudasuupsucesen< Robert 

Cherokee’ 












Clinton* (Clinton) Es Sib do daceukeites 
Council Bluffs* (Poiana & 
Creaco* (Howard)... ........+..+++++ 


Koacekddueetuciipehaie oA 
- Commercial law a s 
Denteen’ (Coote delinashtleuiis anibabaa ect 


Des Moines* (Polk 
CUMMINS s WRIGHT. Refer to Iowa National ang 
v ational] Banks. 


E. T. MORRIS, successor to Smith & Morris. Re 
Dubuq fers in German National Bank. an 
ue* (Dubuque)...........+0+-++-- ibbs & 
Eldora* Urey; ps arles L. i 


Bank . Bank, 
Fort Date (Palo ame. Foye a 
(Web-ter).. . 


Jobn D. = Hamilton 


ee ee E. T. BEDELL 
Refers to Firat National Bank. 
- JOHNSON 


uoketa* (Jackson.................. 6. L 
ers to First National Bank of Maquoketa. 
ig RE ee J.T 
Refers to the M 
. ene (M “ 
ason City* (Cerro Gordo)......... fe & Markley 
Mount Ayr* ( Pcshtécesbecece . C. McMasters 
Muscatine* (Muscatine) 
Thomas Hrown. Kefers to First National Bank. 
H.C. Madden. Refers to Cook, Musser& Co. b'kers, 
Nashua (Chickasaw) 


errr erer rrr es 


Ottumwa* ( W apellv). a 
Preston (Jackson) .... ---Send to Maquokets 
Rock Rapids* (Lyon). sanceesessaped J. *. ‘ Thompson 
fg ERE AS N. McINTIRE 
Firat Rational woe Building. 
Shenandoah (Page).................--- G. B. Jennings 
Refers to Fint Nat’ 1 and Shenandoah Nat’! Beate. 
Sigourney* (Keokuk) G. D. Woodia 
Sioux ra (Woodbu ar) 
H. |, BROWN, City Losey Bldg. Refers to Secur. 
rity National 
Es 00 Yc ennai li 
ions. Re 


sceeeeeee eee eewreeee 


tigation and col- 


Waterioo* (Black Hawk)........ 

Webster City ay; (Hamilton) 
Refers amilton 

Winterset (Madison) 


KANSAS. 


Abilene —- awenege 
Anthon 


Rird City* ages. 
Baffalo ( Wilson).. 
Refers to the U 


mdence, Kan. 
Burlington" (CeO) -ccccccccccccecoccess M. Connal 
eT EN. ow acon chioaiatiieiind Joseph A. Gill 


«rs to the Farmers & Merchants’ S 





eee eee ee ere 


Dodge City* (Ford).......... 3 
Eldorado* — chair aoe dedeanstbanell oY é 
Maaporia® (Lyom)..........cccccccccccecs 
Fort Scott* (Bourbon) ...................- 
fredonia* (Wilson) ..................+.-. 
Garden ya éndeneheanacactide 
Garnett* (Anderson) .......ccccccccccccess 


LARGE CERBERERD. . . 000csvccostcecetsces G 

Refers to Saline Valley B’k and Lincoln State Bk 
I ae ere J aJ 

« (Riley).....-...00- éccccces Jobn E. Hessian 

Marion* (Marion)................- esos 
Marysville* (Marshall)......... Jousted Glase & P 
MoCune (Crawford).............---+ss0+0- H 

Refers to the MeCane City Bank. 


SyOMN DOES 
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BOSTON COLLECTIONS} 


LEGAL BUSIN 


,READ’S ACENCY. 


. H. READ, Counsel, 20 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


| M*ATTENDED To. 
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iami) 
Seiers (Crawford) 
* (Russell) 


R. M. Pickler 


J. R. BROBST 
Reference: ie J. Smith, banker. 

Topeka* (Shawnee) DOBBS & STOKER 
Central Nat. Bank ae, Bere First, Merchants’ 
and Central National ks, Citizens’: Bank, The 
prey = ad Mercantile Co., all of Topek ss 


Wa Keeney* (Trego 
Washington’ (Washington) Oe & Pawell 
W. AH. Staffelbach 


Wellington" Cana) 
Wichita’ (Sed, 
W. A. AYRES, oo North Main st. Refers to Com- 
mercial Bunk, Roys Wholesale ProduceCo..etc. 
Winfield* (Crowley)....------++++-+-+002--+ F. C. Hunt 
Yates Center* (Woodson) W. H. Slavens 


Carter) H. D. Grego 
kates setae oats 8. B. & R. D. ‘Vane 


Lexington* (Fayette) A. T. Herd 


LOUISVILLE* (Jefferson) 

BARNETT, MILLER & BARNETT Cor. 5th & Market 
ste. Attorneys for a | Co. and 
German Bank. in State Federal 
— .~ aaa insurance and corporation 


Apert "8 BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Trust 
Bldg. Refers to Third National Bank and Ger- 


man Insurance Bank. 
NEWTON G. ROGERS, 322 Fifth ave. Refers to Third 
National Bank. 
Mayfield* (Graves) .. 


Ma ie* (Mason). . 
boro (Bell) . .. “Chas. . Wood 
WILL H. LYONS 


7 (Campbell) 
fers to Newport, German and First Nat'l Banks- 
Owensboro* (Da GEORGE W. JOLLY 
(Late U.S. Attorney, District of Kentucky). Prac- 
tice in State and Federal Courts. Refers to First 
National Bank. 
* (McCracken THOS. E. MOSS 
Practice in all State and Federal Courts. Refers 


to all banks. 
Lockhart & Lyng 
Prestonsburg* (Floyd).... ceses seo & ra 
Refer to the Bank of Josephine, at we i 1 
Richmond* (Madison) Tevis Cobb 
i denahboennenaianl J. B. COFFMAN 








Refers to — National ax 
Bussellville* (Lo 


LOUISIANA. 


Bastrop’ (Morehouse) 7 
Refers t» Bastrop Sta e Bank and Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank at Monroe. 

Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge) 

Clinton (East Feliciana). . . Kernan 
Refers to Bank of Baton ‘Rouge, La., and Canal 

. New Orleans. 





leans and New York furnished on 
wenticK aw & MERRICK, 220 Carondelet st. Refer 

la Natl, Louisiana Five N.B.,Chi 
merceof New an t ic. 

A. 3. PETERS. 606 Gravier st. Commercial law 
and collections. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Metropolitan Bank. 

Cc. 0. WILCOX, Law & Collection Offices, Crescent 
Ins. Bidg. Refers to Hibernia National Bank 
and all leading wholesale houses. 

JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, Rooms 304 to 307 Liverpool 
-- — Bids. Commercial and corporation 

Rayville” (Re (Richland) 
Shreveport” (Caddo) 


Wells & Wells 
Thatcher & Welsh 


 ( 
Biddeford 

Brunswick (Cumberland) 
Calais Washington} 


eo lt opment —— eee} 


Campbell 
-jGreatg 6 
Rastps a McFAU 

fers to any -~| pagent —, official. 
Farmington’ (Frankl E.O 


Greenleaf 
Refers to Fire Net? iB kand F venkiin Co. Sav. B’k. 
Gardiner ( (Kennebec) .. go W. oe 
County Attorney. Refers to Merchante’ Nat 1B 
Houlton* (Areostook) JAMES ARCHIBALD 
mercial lawyer and notary public. Refers to 
First National k of Houlton. 
Lewiston (A. Duiennemsossoniinanal ¥. M. Drew 
Pittston (Kennebec) .... .Send to pains 
Portland* (Cumberland) F. NOYES 
98 Exchange st. Lp aly to Portland Savings Bank 


and Canal National 
Randolph | (Kennebec)....... - one to Gardiner 
Rockland* (Knox) oy 





MARYLAND. 


lis* (Anne Arundel) Frank H. Stockett 

BAL! IMORE (Baltimore) 

arog mt GORDON, 16 E. Lexington st. Refers 
to Judge A. B. Hagoer, Washington, D. C. 


HENRY M. NITZEL, Att’ys at Law, 707 Equit- 
SAMUEL ROSENTHAL, t able Bldg. Counsel South 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, ern Law & Coll-ct’n Ag’y. 


W. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, antes 
Merchants’ Protective Credit & Collection 


reau. Notary. Collections a specialty. G. W. 
S. Musgrave, Counsel. Refers to People’s 
Bank, Merchants Nat. Bank, Nat'l Exchange 
Bank and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank 

EDWIN HARVIE SMITH, ‘Daily Record” Building. 
Counsel Taxpayers: Aeveeiatias. Refers to 
Fidelit it Co. of Maryland. 

SOUTHER ND COLLECTION. AGENCY, 707 
Equitable. Building, Baltimore. Prompt at- 
— given ‘ to oo litigation and 
collections. (See ca 

UNITED Law & COLLECTION ASS’N, 649 and 651 

uitable Bldg. Mercantile law and collections. 


Dallam & Rouse 
Gemberlnnd" (Alleguny)” WwW * = 
( ‘ 
Denton* (Caroline) . con nie ET 
Easton* (Talbot) ........ 


Frederick* (Frederick) . » BAKER 70 SOHNSON 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 

mag pl (Washington) . . .Armstrong & Scott 
= Anne* (Somerset) . .. _—_— & Bratton 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams (Berkshire). . iadnvdkadundes 
Amesbury (Essex) .................... 
Amherst (Hapmshire) 
Ashburnham (Worcester)..........5 h 
Attleboro (Bristol) PHILIP E. BRAD 
Refers to First Nationa) Bank of Attleboro, North 
Attleboro Nat'l Bank and AI 
Barnstable* (Barnstable) Day & Day 
BOSTON* (Suffolk) 
JOHN E. ABBOTT, 85 Devonshire street. Refers to 
International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 


bankers. 

HENRY AUSTIN, 28 State st.. (aleo Commissioner of 
Insolvency) ‘and Notary Public. Refers to Suaf- 
folk National Bank. 

HERBERT L. = 178 peepeniom st. Refers to 


Broad ational 
EDW. C. BATES. 07 3 67 Baaitable Building. Refers to 
First National Bank of Westboro 
sous ag ee Globe Bldg., 244 Wash 
ay card fron ront page.) 
—s TERS towve 10 ws ~~ st. Commercia’ 
and corporation jaw. Refer to Old Colony 


Trust Co. 

FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
a ~~," Reference:—Freeman’s National 
Bank and Hamilton Nat onal Bank, Boston. 

JAS. WILSON "GRIMES. 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 
ican on Mills, Globe Newspaper Co. and 
J. B. Lewis Shoe Co. 

CHARLES w. JANES, 84 Summer st. Commercial 

w and collections. N: in office. Refers 
. ’ Mamahnabarers’ National Bank of Boston. 

LYNDE, HARDING & vee. 68 Cornhill. 

MERCANTILE LAW CO., 56 Bedford street. B. K. 
Moore, ent. Kendall, Moore & Burbank, 

General Counsel. = eg Mount Vernon 


National Bank. (See ca: 
wee LORING ‘ LORING. 31 State st. Refer 
id Colony Trust Co. and the Globe Na- 


Sonal Bank. 
READ’S LEGAL & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 20 Devon- 


shire st. A. H. Read, Attorney at Law, Pres’t. 
Brockton (PI ath). ; 


fBLOOD. Specialty — Depositions, 
tions. 


Refers to Wachusett National 


HLS ‘hi = 
CHAS. . HAVO 





Chelsea (Kennebec) 


13 ay 


Sprin 


PBURT. Collections promptly at- 


Refers to First National Bank. 
LYNDE, HARDING & LYNDE 
Boston. 


LACE, 
D. E. WEBSTER. 





Geo. 8. Littlefiela 
(Worcester) “RICE, KING & RICE 
Refer to any bank or business house here. (See card.) 


MICHIGAN. 


Battle Creek . 
Bay City* (Bay) --.-. VAN KLEECK & ANNEKE 
Attorneys for and refer to Universal Credit Asso- 
ciation. Refer alao to Second National Bank, Bay 
City Bank and all county officials. 


Croswell (Sanilac) 


DETROIT* (Wayne 
BOWEN oe GLAS & WHITING, 80 to 85 Moffat 


CASGRAIN, N SULLIVAN, MASON & DWYER, 602-605 
Hammond Bldg. Refer to State Savings Bank. 


onECe al HALL, Dime Sav. Bank Bldg. Practice 
n all the State and Federal Courts. eee 


we. Sr JANUARY, 12 ———— Block. Send de- 
tailed statement with each claim, to secure 
prompt — and prompt remittance. Refers 

to Gen. R. A. Alger. 
— “ ROBSON. 1108-9 Chamber of Commerce 
to Detroit Nat'l Bank. (See card.) 
SAYLES & SAYLES, 10 Butler =e Commercial, 
corporation and real estate law 


Fremont (Newaygo’.........------------- L. A. Miller 
Refers to H. Dailey, lumber dealer, and Pear- 
son Bros., dry goods. 

Gladwin* (Gladwin).........-...-.-.-.- J.T. Campbell 

Grand Ledge (Eaton 
Cassius yo er, vice-pres‘dent and attorney 

State Savi +A Bank. 


Grae TWOOD Bi & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 28, 29. 30 and 31 
= a Se Refer to Old Nationa? 


TAGGART, “KMAPPEN nh DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. Bidg. General practice. Cor- 
emcee nn sates “ene Refer 
toG Rapids National Bank 
Hancock (Houghton) ....-. 
Refers to the Nation 
— (Houghton). 


T. Looney 


bert R. Gray 


Henry J. Horrigan 
Helos to W cher iires. = nt. Sav's Bk 
Firat National 


) 
Pechey (Allegan) .. 
ig Am (Emmet) 


t& 
to 8. - remeber Ay 
) 








2 camila elk tn atthe Ror 


hacer tere ent PRE OR Ae A Ae PARA 


_-tsshignesainin peiitsvitatlecn ranianioaaaa ee 
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Saginaw* ( w) 
E. ? _ py wo Saly, Bldg. (East Side.) Prao- 
Collections and commercial 
ln a specials. ee equip ~% collec- 


ad ona Sevit eae Bake of East ——. 


Sand Beach (Huron)..................-..--- L. Hall 
Sault Ste. Marie* (Chippewa) -....... at ‘Cady 
Refers to the First National Bank F f this place. 
Sturgis (St. Joseph) ...........-. T.C. ter 

Taree Rivers St. h) .R. R. Pealer & Geo. E. 
West Be Ci ‘~ sand Senvenen) mama Dy a 
Ben ) ewcccccccees peoces 
chy A MiGacsencmedis T.L. the then 
Yoollent ¢ iw. PERT. cccccnccececcasees D. C. Griffin 
MINNESOTA. 










th* (St. Louis) 

RICHARDS & CRANDALL, 301-302 Burrows Bldg. 
ee and commercial business. Highest 
fianso rences furnished on request. 

RIC ANDSON . DAY. Commercial and m 

ity. Refer ay - in 
Dulath, ond St. Paul National — wa Paul. 










* (Hennepin) 
FIF iD & FIFIELD, 611 Lumber Exchan Mer- 
cantile law and collections. (See ca 
MERRICK & BERRICK, 736 to 738 a Ex 





cial, corporation and meur- 
ance law. Collections a specialty. Refer to 
the Metropolitan Trust Co. 






€8) Geo. 
a Hill Bank and Farmers & Merch- 
2 STAUBER & CRANDALL 
k Building. 


8T. LOUIS. 
JAMES M. LEWIS, Commercial Building. Reference: 
Fourth National ° 
ane & GRANT, — Third st. Attorneys 
& 


or R. G. Dun is 

PARKS, HOPKINS & STEINWENDER, DeMenil Bldg. 
Refer in St. Louis to St. Louis Dai 
Smith & Sons Grocery Co., Steinwe 

Co., and any Judge or Bank. 

ences elsewhere on application. 
Savannah* CARRIOW) occccccccscccesess 
(Pettis) 
ALLEN & BARRETT. Refer to Third Nat'l Bank. 
SANGREE = LAMM. Refer to Sedalia Nat'l Bank. 


Ee ae Cc. x: Ragland 
Refers to the Cedar County Bank. 


see een eee eee eeenee 


Dillon ( Bearerheod) Sn BS 


Largent & + 


Jiarke 
N. &S. H. “UcINTIRE, Gold Block. Commercia) 


matters | ~ y 
EDWARD C. RUSSEL. Practices in United States 
and State Courts. Commercial law, trust funds 
and estates. Refers to Montana Nat! Bank. 
Kalispell (Flathead) 
Refers to the Conrad National ane at thie 





Montevideo* (Chippewa) Lynder A. Smith 
Moornead* ( Rasiegn i 
Redwing* ( hue) «Hoyt & Johnson 
Rochester* (Olmsted) .................- urt W. Eaton 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns) . - --Geo. H. Reynolds 
Saint James” (Watonwan)......... Frederic E. Watson 
St. Paul* (Rameey).................... 5. F. HILSCHER 
= New a Life Build g. Refers to Merch 
s. Peter. (Washinyion) tassecees Clapp 4 Aicts 
peeesenses & artne 
Winona* (Winona)..................- BBER & LEE 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Aberdeen (Monroe). ..........---.--..+.-- G. C. Paine 


Bay St. Louis* (Hancock) .....Jobn Leland Henderson 
Refers to R. G. Dun & Co. and New Orleans Canal 
& yom Co., New Orleans. 


Og ee F. B. Pratt 
Greenville* (Washington) ............. Alfred H. Stone 
ow ny teal on name Se ikcch che tucigesadll 8. R. Coleman 

olly oortime benonescansenasande R. F. Fant 
ie | eee Brame & Alexander 
Meridian* (Lauderdale) ----....--Cochran & Bozeman 
Natchez* ‘——. seensweucereseseoss Ernest E. Brown 


(Boli 
—- Scott 2 E. WOODS. Refer to Bank 
of Rosedale. ~ ich said Chas Scott is presi- 
dent. (See card.) 
MOORE & CLARK. Refer to Bank of Rosedale. 
Vicksburg* (Warren)....-..........Dabney & MeCahe 


Wilhamsburg* (Covington) ...............J. O. Napier 
MISSOURI. 

Alton (Oregon! ee a ae L. P. Norman 

ROPOED coc cccccccassnss -W. ~ Pendleton 
Brookfield SED ceuicwssnnccssnesdwes J.B Crp 
OU Ee Levi Kngle 

Refers to ‘* Dallas County Bank of —. 

wna: gladdhiediemmneienn C. Denton 
Carroliton* (Cncreil) cvmeinwens Lozier, Painter & Morris 
Carthage* ( EB) nevccccvaescss Harrison & Harrison 
Chillicothe* (Livingston)....... Davis, Loomis & Davis 
OO 8 eae James Parks & Son 
BN CEE) poccescscéstnces William H. Johnson 


fers to R. *G. Dun & Co. aud Taney Jo Bank. 
Grant nt eeseoyy 4 pple inatiantadahdiiedinas ie 
Hannibal 


W. 5S. Gibsor 
cesecccecesccses JOHN L. RO BARDS 


aos to cp & Merchants’ B’k of Hannibal. 


Independence (Jackson) ......-....... Jno. N. Southern 
Jefferson City* (Cole)............-..-.---.- J C. Fisher 
Joplin (Jasper). ...........-.-.. Galon & A. E. Spencer 


EANSAS CITY* (Jackson) 


CHAS. F. MUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and 





——— law. Refers to any bank. 
ras J. C. Storm 
Lexington* (afayete i leaned J. B. Shelwalter 

Ee rere B. E. Guthrie 
Marshficld* (Webster) ee ey 2 J.P. Smith 
Refers to State Bank of Marshfield. 
yaville (DeKalb)...........-.. Robt. A. Hewitt, Jr. 
Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Mudd . Wagner 
M y* (Randolph)................ Forrest G. Ferrie 
Neosho (Newton)...........-...+-------- Geo. Hubbert 

a ES Chas. 4 Gilbert 

Poplar Biuff* (Butler) ...........-...-.-.- LENTZ 


R. 
to any business house in Poplar Bluft. 


Refers 
Princeton* (Mercer) ..............--0+----- ..J. B. EVANS 


prime mortgage vestors 
17 years’ experience. Refer to Bank of Princeton. 


issoula) 
Refers to the Desks Montana Nationa Bank. 
White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)... Bi 


NEBRASKA. 


Mier CEE «oo ccecccdsses once ted J.C. Toliver 
Refers to Bank of Ainsworth. 

Auburn" (Nemaha)...:............. Chas. P. ee 

Bartlett (W hee'er) 
Refers to Bank of Elgin, N 


rage) enices, RINAKER & BiBB 
Attorneys for First and Beatrice National Banks. 
* (Dundy) Sbbesaddusauceedaulbkad 

Central City* — supacsoesnensn heimer 
ABERT & y REEDER 
First Nat’ ¥ Bank Bldg. Refer to First — . ee. 
gg er 


eee eee eee 
ere e reer rere rrr ey 


Chas. G 
THOS. H. MATT RS 


= National and = State Banks. 
al . — Wational Bank a See a Loan 


Ha Rn hy (Hayes) ceccccccocce evescee C. A. 
Hebron* (Thayer) 


Refers to City. ea Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 


coln* (Lancaste: 
BROWN & SUMPTER, 1 
and secure claims ‘promptly in Nebraska. 
— Refer to Columbia 


DARNALL, KIRKPATRICK & EUBANK, Richards Blk. 
your Nebraska collections 
Attorney for First 


ALFRED W. SCOTT, Suite 136, Burr Block. Fifteen 
perience. Personal attention to col- 
lection, commercial litigation, mortgage fore- 
bate and cor —s law. a 
‘ational Bank a d KR. G 


We collect, adjust 


Refers to First National Bank of isdione 
McCook* (Red Willow) — 
n) 
Refers to the Norfolk National Bank. 
* (Lincoln) 
Oakdale* (Antelope) 


Omaha* (Douglas) 
G. gk BURCHARD, 304 Karbach Block. Commercial 
and Equi! liti as ng to the Omaha 


Bank. 

. McGILTON, 411 Karbach Block. 
‘Omaha National, 
a Savings Banks. 









Pender* (Thurston) .........---..------.- G. Strong 
Refers to State Bank of Pender and Fist Nat. Bk. 
Rushville* es secceee seveee-cneeessU, Patterson 
Schuyler~ (Colfax) ...... scomosarascgscnn a US 
ard* (Seward) .............. "G Langomorty Jr 
South Omaha (Desig nveseuneed ¥4 
Stanton* — hid unneqesgepesognpauhiied N. Vining 
Wayne* (Wayne). ...... ecosceeuncsoos ¥F. M. Northrop 
Weat Point: Conina’ becbastecoccounees Uriah Branner 
pf Lt: (| errr Geo. W. Bemis 
NEVADA. 
Ataatin® CaERE) 2.0020 cc ccesocccccscvcsese J.B. 
Carson City* (Ormsby)..........++++se00-+---- ’ 
Reno* (Washoe)...........-..+-+- seeees or & Hines 
Virginia* (Story) ...........-.--e0+0+0- I. W. Whitches 


errr re ttt tt eee tt ee 









banecasbesaganbanns 4% 
Somers 
hentia JAMES E. BARNARD 
Mercantile litigation a » ity. 
ae many Falls (Merrimack).......... Send to Franklin 
ham (Coos)........... ---. Twitchell & Li 
Great Falls (Strafford Send to Somersw 
Keene* ( i ° “Batchelder & Faulkner 





sane Jewett & Plummer 


eee eee wwe reeweee 





Rochester (Strafford). ........... Send to Somersworth 

Somersworth (Strafford).............. WM. F. RUSSELL 
Refers to Somersworth National and Somersworth 
Savings Banks of this city. 





Whitefield (Coos)... .............0------ Cc. E. W 
Wolfboro (Carroll)..............-se0--- William C. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Arlington (Hudson) .Send to eee —~ 1 Jerse 
— Park (Monmouth)........... to Freel 
A RP oe§ coor Oe 
onne ( s0n) to e 
| Bayonne * (Warren) «---.John i Tei 
Bordentown (B 


( 
10@ Broad street. 
ees os oy (Hunterdon).............-. 
* (M Tn an: aecuiel Faiebenicx t PARKER 
Refers to Central Nati 
Hackensack* (Bergen)................-- Cc. W 
ettstown (Warren) .................. H. W. Haunt 
Harrison (Hudson) ‘Send to R.B.Seymonr, Jersey City 
gp yo Pacenceconsconseuate Alex. C. Young 


Ci 
FeO HN H. PALMER. Fuller Bldg. Prompt attention 
a to collections and commerci litigations. 
to Firs Bank, Jersey City. 
R. al SEYMOUR. Giemencial law and organization 
E Hied oe $m in this State. Refers to First 


National 
Long Branch ees... nes cecmene John W. Slocum 
Manasquan (Monmonth).. eM & Pearce 
Matawan (Monmouth)........... to Freehold 
Morristown* (Morris)............... “willed W. Cutler 
Mount Holly* (Burlington). ....... Walter A. 
Vewark* (Essex 


) 
DANIEL F. arene, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


GILBERT ELLIOTT LAW CO., 523 Prudential Bld 
aes ~s Merchants’ Exchange National Ban 


oRDON orn HAMILTON, 791 Broad st. Collections 


JOHN N WHITENEAD, 622-623 Prudential Building. 
U. 8. and Supreme Court Commissioner. 
New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo 
ple’s National Bank. 


( x) .§ 
Pe CUI oes cncccccocescepnentinds Wm. W. Scott 
Paterson* (Passaic)....-.....C. HENRY VAN BLARCOM 

Second Nat'l Bank Bldg General legal business. 
Special attention given to collections. Refers te 
the Second National Bank. 





Plainfield (Union)............... REED & soe 
Babcock Blig. Refers to First Nation 

Princeton (Mercer). ............-.2+-se Oy A. — 

Rahway (Union) ..........-..-.-.0+e-eee0+- I. L. Hunt 

Red Bank (Monmouth)............. Ape 6D & Hope 

Somerville* or. diate ss onngaead 

Trenton* (Mercer 


NEVIN J. Loos 9 Kast State st. Collections and 
mercantile law. 


Woodbridge (Middlesex) ........... EPHRAIM CUTTER 
Mercantile law a specialty 
Woodbury* (Gloucester)............ «+e... Lewis Start 






NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque* (Bernalillo)....... THOS. N. WILKINSON 
Refers to the Rank of Commerce of this lace. 
PIE ccaccccccceeces ecensten . TOOMBS 


nion)- err 
Las V fy ty PE Re Ww. 8. B 
Ln oe 








Santa Fe* (San ae ansennseeess-Goorge W. Knaebel 
Socorro’ ( — captor saseecececes sd» D. Brooks 
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ARTHUR A. STEARNS, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 815 Society for Savings Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION A SPECIALTY. 





THE SRERICAH LAWYER. 


NEW YORK. 





albany* (Albany) 
(Mon’ 


(Cayuga) & Seward 
Teer Genesee) Av thar E. Clark 
Bg oc $. ARMS. General Practice. Courts. 

———. 

rt ( —y 
eet lyn (Kings 

GEORGE F. Euuiotr, Garfield Bldg. Refers to the 
Nassau National Bank of Brook lyn. 

MOREHOUSE & FISH, 26 Court st. Commercial and 
——— law. 

Buftalo* (E 

CHARLES R & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 52 White 
Bldg Collections and tion law. De 

ysitions taken. Refer to City Bank. 

CLINTON & CLARK. 24 West Seneee st. Attorneys 
for Bonk ot Commerce. 

GENERAL COLLECTION AGENCY OF Wy 
Erie County Bank Bidg. Geo. 8S. Hul 
Collections and reports. Refera to a pidalidy 
Tru-t & Guarantee Co. and Queen City Bank. 

ELIHU R. SHERMAN, 21 Builders Exchange At. 
torney fer Bank of North Collins, & Merchant 
Tailors’ Exchange of Buflalo. Refers to them 
and to Third National Bank of Buffalo 

UNITED MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION Giese) 
310 D 8S. Morgan Building. 8 

Sprague & Brownell attorneys. Collections 

and reports. (See card.) 

Canandaigua” (Ontario) Henry M. Field 
reeene James B. Olney 


Catakill- (G 
conser r —— 


Charlotte (Monroe) ........... 
Corning* (Steuben). . ee 
Cortland * (Cortland) . JOH i é ‘winstow 
Refers to First Nat B’k and Postmaster of Cortland. 
Dansville (Livingston) 
Dunkirk (Chautauqua) Stearns 
Elmira’ (Chemung) HERENDEEN & MANDEVILLE 
Attorneys for Stute Bank; Klmira Savings Bank ; 
New York State Association of Hard ware Jobbers. 
Fairport (Monroe) Send to Roches 
Fulton (Oswego) FREDERICK G. SPENCER 
Refers to the First National Bank of Fulton 
—_ L. Bachman 


Giens Falls (Warren) 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence). .... 
Refers to Bank of Gouverneur. 
Homer (Cortiand) 
Honeoye Falls (Monroe) 
Hornelisville (Steuben) 
Hudson (Columbia) 
Ithaca* (Tom —- James L. 
a (Chautanqua)....Bootey, Fowler & Weeks 
Jobastow u* (Fulton) ETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the Johnstown Bank 
Keeseville ( Easex). N. T. Hewitt 
Ref-ra to Keeseville National Bank. 
Kingston’ (Ulster). ..............-.... J.G. Westbrook 
Leckport* (Ni Poccccccccccccoccoecs Joshua Gaskill 


Malone (Frank! | 
FREDERICK G. PADDOCK. References: Teople's 
National Bank and Farmers’ National Bank. 
Marathon (Cortland) Send to Cortland 
Middletown (Orange) John C. R. Taylor 
Mount Vernon (Westchester) ..Ostrander & Crawford 
Newburg (Orange) Jonathan Deyo 
New Rochelle ( Westchester) John F. Lambden 
NEW YORK* (New York) 
ELSTON BEATY, 49 Nassau street. 
specialty Contingent fee. All courts. 
— —— & DWIGHT, suite — 60, 96 
and 6 Wall st. ‘(See card 
eusent ‘ELLIOTT LAW CO., 206 iventue. (See 


woREHOUSE & FISH, 206 Broadway. Commercial 


oration law 
RUSSELL. 1 ROBINSON & & WINSLOW, 253 Broadway. 
Consulting Counsel: Bailding & Loan Associa- 
tion, Insarance and Corporation Law 
0. B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. Geveral law practice. 
Collection department. Consniting counsel 
UNITED LAW & COLLECTION OFFICES, 150 Nassau 
street. (See card.) 
Niagara Falls (Niagara) Dudley & Cobn 
North Collins (Erie) euiiv A SHERMAN 
Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence) Hasbrouck 
ida (Vadison) i & Brewer 
Refer to National State Bank, Farmers & Merch- 
ants’ St te Bank, and Central Bank. 
Oneonta (Otsega) Melville Keyes 
SY UMN os ceaabsubescbos-senesens ‘vy Coon 
ME ics honsndscdevsncdcated S. Wallis 
Peekskill (Weste ester) pusevesducesesennd ; ‘i. Baxter 
n Yan* (Yates). aigveue --Jobn T Knox 
purg* (Clinton) . 8S A. Kellogg 
(St. Lawrence) W.M. Hawkins 
DEA (Dutchess) 
RED E. ACKERMAN. Refers to Fallkill National 
mg Farmers & Manufacturers’ Nat'l Banks. 
BEN). FOWLER, 56 Market st. Refers to Fall- 
Kills and (ity National Banks. (See card ) 
MARTIN HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 
Dutchess le Refers to Ponghkeepsie 
National Bank 
k (Datebean 


SELDEN S$. BR Ss. BROWN, 337 338 Powers Bldg. Prac- 
ba in City, | aed a courts. Refers 


to Trad 
CHARLES | ROE, ro 1004 Wilder Building. (See 
we card back page.) 


---- William Seary 


Collections a 
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Springs (Saratoga 
—— 2 Firat National Bank. 


yracuse” ( 
BENEDICT & DER, 418-420 Kirk Block. Refer 
to Bank of Syracuse. 
DENNIS W. HUNT. 405 406 Sedgwick, Andrews & 
Kennedy Bld Refers to all Syracuse banks. 
Wises & WELLS” 8 Larned | Bldg. Refer to Bank 
f Syracuse. (See 


a (Erie) 
Lroy* (Rensselaer 
38 & 70 Congress 
collections ones commercial law 
Utica* (Oneida) , AYLESWORTH & SHUMWAY 
Refer to Central Bank of Oneida. 
Virgil (Cortland) 
Warrensbargh (Warren) 

Refers to Hon. John F. Dillon _ ¥ ork City. 
Watertown" (Jefferson)......... H. Sawyer 
Whitehall (Washin S D. ‘esthelenow 

Refers to the Old National Bank ‘of Whitehall. 
White Plains* (Westchester) Ww — ne dr. 
Yonkers (Westchester)................W Kellogg 


= CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* 


(Randolph) 
—, $s. BRADSHAW. Refers to Commercial Na- 
mal Bank, High Point. 
we, c HAMMER. Notary Public 
tional Bank of High Point, N. C 
Asheville* ( Buncombe) . Davidson & Jones 
Carthage* (Moore) . ...H. F. Seawell 
Charlotte* (Mecklenbur CLARKSON & DULS 
Practice in all cou Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional and First National Banks 
Durham* (Durham)....Shepherd, Manning & pate 
Elizabeth City (Pasquotauk) E. F. Lamb 
Refers to First National Bank of E —_ “th City. 
Fayetteville* (Cumberland).. fcD. Robinson 
Gastonia (Gaston) Ww ita H. Lewis 
Greensboro" (Guilford) 
Greenville* (Pitt) 
Refers to Elliott Bros., Baltimore, 
Cherry & Co., Greenville. 
Mt ( 
New Berne* ( 
Raleigh* (Wake)... ” iN. W. HINSDALE. C i 
Rockingham* (Richmond. .....Cameron Morrison 
Refers to Bank of Pee Dee at this place. 
Shelby (Cleveland).... Gidney & Webb 
Statesville* (Iredell) .. Armfield & Turner 
Williamston* (Wilkes) . E. Moore 
Wilmington* (New Hanover) ..P. B. MANNING 
Refers to any bank in Wilmington. 
Winston* (Forsythe) . Watson & Buxton 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck* (Burleigh) ............ Newton & Patterson 
Refer to the Bismarck Bank. 

Devil's Lake* (Ramsey) 

Dickinson" (Stark)............ . AipeRt i BUR ert 
Collections a paaaip. Refers to First — a, -~ 

Ellendale (Dickey) Cole 

Fargo* (Casa) FRED B MORRILL 
Office: First National Bank Block. Refers to First 
and Red River Valley National Banks. 

Grand Forks*(Grand Forks) Cochran . Feetham 

Hillsboro* ( Uraill)............. séedehancwaad . F. Selby 

“2 w. Shaw 


Steele (Kidder) ....Charles H. Stanley 
Kefers to the Capital National Bank of ; ewer 
Wapheton* (Richland) W. E. Purcell 


.. JOHN P. CUR 
ial attention given to 


Refer to Na- 


Md., and J. 


Akron* (Summit) 
Amherst (Lorain) 
Ashtabula a. 
Bucyrus* (Crawford) . 
Cadiz* (Harrison)... .D. Cunningham 
Cambridge* (Guernsey). ‘Fred. L. Rosemond 

Refers to Old National Bank of Cambrid 

FRANK P. KIBLER 

Holder & Oglevee 

..Albert Douglas, Jr. 


.. Edward Vollrath 


k 
Refers to the Farmers’ Bank. 
Carrollton* (Carroll) ; 
Chillicothe* (Ross). weds 
Saat (Hamilton) 
BENJAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. Corpora- 
= snd commercial litigation Refer to Merch- 


JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber of Commerce Building. 
Refer to Equitable National Bank, Members of 
Attorneys National Clearing House. 

Circleville* (Pic away) .Smith & Morris 
Cleveland* (Cuy 

ARTHUR A. JSTEARNS, 815 Society for Savings Bldg. 
General practice in all State and Federal courts. 
Prompt attention to collections and commercial 
litigation. No’ aries and stenographers in office 
for taking depositions. Refers to State Na- 
tional Bank. (See card.) 

JAS. M. WILLIAMS, 204 Superior st. Commercial 
law and collections. positions. Refers te 
a — Union National Banks and Savings 


JOHN Fy r WINSHIP, Blackstone Block.. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 


Columbus* (Franklin) 

HARRY f. “WILSON, Room 6, Y. M. Bldg. 
and cial ibore egualllige 

Dayton” 


Ww. E. ma al Javis tom a and com- 
mervial la (See card 
GOTTSCHALL. f BROWN & Gnawr dnb, Odd Fellows’ 











Salamanaca nee ecescccccs 
Sandy Hill (Washingtan). .. GRENVILLE eM. INGALSBE 


Temple. Refer to all 


| Lorain (Lorain) 


* (Gallia) 
fers to First National and ohio — —. 
(Lorain) 


0. W. 
Pickering & Pickering 
Cable & Parmenter 


H. L. Hecock 
Refers to Penfield ~~~ Savings Bank Co. and the 


Lorain Savin 
cummings & McBRIDE 


Collections os rd.) 
as t; - 
Marion) ....... e soonreadagleied J. ¥F. McNeal 


Marion” ( 


Marysville* (Union)..............-..---+« J.E Griffith 


Maasillon* (Stark) “Pease, Baldwin & Young 
Jos. Andrew 


—, (icing) 
New Philadelphia 


( ) 
Attorneys - R. G. Dun & Co 
‘oledo* (Lucas 
THOMAS 1 DUNLAP, 508 National Union hr? 
National Bank. 


Refers to 
FOSTER & & FOSTER, 60 Produce Exchange. Refer 
to the Ketcham National Bank 
L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner Building. Refers to the 
Northern National a 


Uhrichaville (Tuscarawas) .. os = bah Dennison 
) ber Kenaga 
ational Bank s wien ‘Champaign, 
and Citizens’ "Na: ional Ban 
Van Wert* Cava midendamecciaee G. L. Marble 


—_ 2 J = M. Stall 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette) . eorge W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at this place, 
Wellston (Jackson) A. E. Jacobs 
Refers to First National Bank of Wellston. 
Wilmington* (Clinton) G. P 
Youn n* a. 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) . 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
El Reno (Canadian) Baxter & Severy 
Kingtshers (Kingery adattobed 
Bovnton & SMITH a to Bank of Kingfisher 
Commercial . 
Ww. W. i NOFFSINGER. Hofersto Bank of Kingfisher 
Mulhall (Logan) aldo Brown 
Refers to Bank of Malhall and People's Bank, 
B'ockton, Iowa. 


Newkirk* (Kay) 
Norman* (Cleveland) 
Oklahoma* (Oklahoma) 


Perry" (Noble) ......cccccccccccccces----- C. H. Wynn 
Stillwater* (Payne) Sterling P. King 


Astoria* (Clatsop) 
Eugene* (Lane). . 
Refers to First National Bank at this place. 


oie ultnomah) 

EMMONS & EMMONS, 609 to 612 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. Attorneys for Emmons As- 
sociated Law Offices of San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle and Tacoma. 

Salem* (Marion) CARSON & FLEMING 

Refor to the Capital National Bank of Salem. 

‘The Dalles* (Wasco) Mays, Huntington & ‘Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny* (Allegheny) 
Allentown* h 
MORRIS L. FMAN. Refers tu Lehigh Valley 
Trust it Co. 


JAS. = SCHAADT, Dist. Attorn-y fur Lehigh county. 
‘or 
to Allentown or Second National Banks. 


Altoona (B 7 
4. S. (ters NRING. Commercial Law and Collec- 
Sees Solicitor fpr First National 


Bank of Altoona. 
age =< STOVER, Rooms 6 & 7, Nicholson Bldg. 
First National Bank. 


Bradford (McKean). 
Seedbenselits Jefferson) 
Refers to the Brockwayville Ban 
: Alexander C. ye Jobn M. White 





Brookville* (Jefferson) . 
Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa. 





MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 43, 45 & 47 BROAD STREET, CHARLESTON, §. : 


COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
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Chambersburg” (Franklin)............... a. _ bw 
Chester (Delaware om 


High a € & CROSBY 
Refer to Second - ational Bank of 
Franklin* (Venango F. L. Kahle 
Refers to Franklin Sav. Bank & Interhational Bk. 
ee W. C. Sheely 
fers to First National Bank of «ee Rak 
mo —— h 






Refers to Peo ie: Wational Bank, Lancaster Trust 
Co. and sae e . Trust pane 

Lebanon* (Le & Schock 

Lewisburg nien.: 
Refer; to Lewisburg ational Bank. 

Lewistown* (Mifflin)................. Howard O Lan 

Lock Haven* (Clinton) .............. 4. R. YOUNGMAN 
Commercial ti 





es pears iia ten Gibee Hora 
a elidel FRANK a ‘REBER 

ee - to the Milton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 

Mount Carmel (Northumberland)......... . B. Faust 

Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 

New Castle* (Lawrence 


Ce) 
W. H. FALLS. Refers to National Bank of Law- 


rence County. 
H. K. GREGORY. Refers to the First Nat'l Bank. 


Norristown* (Montgomery)... WM. F. “yo 
Oil City (Vemango)....................... Wm 


PHILADELPHIA* (Philadelphia) 

A. 3. & L. J. BAMBERGER, Ledger Building 
606 Chestnut st. Commercial law. Cullections. 
ay to Commercial National Bank, John & 

Dobson, John Wanamaker &CityTrastCo 

CARRS & FRANCISCUS. Provident Bldg. Commercial 
and corporation law. Collection department 
thoroughly modern and well equipped. Depo 
sitions en by Notary, G. U. Franciscus. 
References: New York, National Wal! Paper 
Co ; Philadelphia, ‘Tradesmen’s Nat’! Bank ; 
Atlantic Refining Co.; H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; 
Wili _—S H. ‘Grevemeyer & Co.; C. M. Bailey’s 
Sons & ; Supplee Hardware Co. 

4. RK. CASSEL, 329 Drexel B Bldg. Corporation, com 
elt e om collections. fers to P. P. 

ier National Bank of Republic. 

GUARANTEE COLLECTION & LAW CU., offices Bul 

Bldg. Law and collections. References 

of ‘Clark & Denniston, General Counsel, by 

ssion; Fir-t Nat'l Bank, Fourth Street 

at’l Bank, Centennial Nat’i Bank, E W. 

Clark & Co., bankers, Fidelity Insurance, 
Trust & Safe ‘Deposit 40 

NORTON & NORTON, 1326 Chestnut st. Law and 
collections. Reliable correspondents in all 
large cities. Refer to Commonwealth Title 
Insurance & Trust Co. 

WAGNER & COOPER, 251 South Fourth st. Refer to 
R.G. Dun & Co. The Mercantile Agency, at 

any office. 
ITTSBURG* (Alieghen 
~~ —y - - a st. Refers to Anchor 


LEE & oT CHAPMAN, 170 Fourth ave. Co tion 
and commercial law. Refer to Keystone Bank 
and Columbia National Bank, Pittsburg, and 
Seaboard National Bank. New York. 





M. F. SANDO, Dime Bank Bldg. Refers to Dime 
& Discount Bank and Scrauton Savings 


k & Trust 
c. swe WOODRUFF, New Republican Bldg. Refers 
4 Dime Deposit & Discount Bank and Third 


Smethport* aamaie. | SE ee a E. R. Mayo 
Refers to Henry Hamlin, banker, and the Eldred 
(Pa.) Bank. 

on® > aon (Northampton) ......J. D. Brodhead 
Resident ee for he han E. P. ‘Wilbur Trust Co. 


Oster to (Northumberland)... ...... HARRY S. KNIGHT 
to Cochran, Pay Payne & McCormick, bank: 


wean (Fayette) 
Warren* (Warren) 
Washin 

Watson’ 
Wellsboro* ( Tioga).................. 

West Chester* (Chester) ........... Alfred P. Rei 
Wilkes Barre* (L Dose pearubadinnirs JOSEPH MOORE 


Williamsport* (Lycoming) C. GILMORE 
Refers to the Wane Beanci. 3 National ‘Bank 
ER cnedusnsthesstuseonsbctanace John F. Kell 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol* yes eccwcccccccscocecscecces 


ND. jicaditadewindivice W. P. Sheffield 
| tel aol ge RE: J.L 





*- 


ence* (Providence) 

FRANK H. JACKSON, 49 Westminster at. Collec- 
tions and commercial litigation a specialty. 
Refers to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chief Justice 
of Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Co. and THE 
AMERICAN LAWYKR. 

JOHN ~ agg nl age = Commissioner for New 

York. Collections 

Warren (Brist — ee sidigipndaline signed 

Westerly (Washin 

Woonsocket (Providence)......... ... 


ae CAROLINA. 


Aiken* (Aiken)... -Claude E. Saw) er 
Refers to Bank of Aiken, ¥. B. Henderson and B. 
F. Turner. 


ere eee rrr 


Char 
MORDECAI & GADSDEN, P. 0. Box 156 Refer to 
any bank in city. Council for State Savings 
Bank (See card on this and on back cover.) 
—— LEE & & eaess, 7 Broad st. Refer wo Ex- 
ae Se king & Trust Co. and Bank of 
Char eston Nat! Banking Ass'n, Charleston. 
(See card.) 
Columbia* (Richland).............. 
Greenville* (Greenville) ............... ry 
Urangeburg” (Orangeburg)........... P. 'T. Hildebrand 
ary (Spartanburg).......... Nicholls & Jones 
= "Eres Thomas B. Butler 
Refers to Merchants & Pianters’ National Bank. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Brown) ............-.-.-.. E. T. TAUBMAN 
Refers to First N. B. and Bldg. olen Ae Dak. 
Bangor (Walworth) W. R. Green 
Canton* (Lincoln) 
Chamberlain 


wee ere were eee et sar neeeee 
eee e ee ewww ee eee 


(Hug arch 
Rapid City* (Pennington Gias. w. BROWN 
Refers to Pennington Coa County Bank. 
SIOUX FALLS* (M 
AIKENS, BAILEY & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne- 
habs and Sioux Falls Nat’) Banks. (See card.) 
Cc. 4. bag herson, Edmison-Jameson Building. 
te Bankiog & Trust Co. 
Donovan : GLOVER. Refer to Dakota Nationa 
dd Union National Banks. 
Cc. ¢. HARTLEY. Refers to A. B. Kittredge, O. 8. 
Pender, etc. 
Watertown* (Coddington) peecnnsssiaiggal 
Wiimet* (Roberta)... ..........cccce- Howard oe 4 
Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 
Yankton (Yankton)..... -Cramer & Holman 
Refer to Yankton National Bank or any other 
bank in Yankton. 


TENNESSEE. 
Briatel® (Bullivas)......<.cccccccccess i 
Brownsville” (Haywood). peeeescesecnced J. W. 
Charlotte* Ley, we 
( 
CASE & CASE, 202-203 Richardson Bldg. General 
ractice and commercial law. Kefer to First 
ational Bank, Chattanooga Machinery Co, 
Chattanooga Powder Co.; J. D. Archbold, 
New York Ciiy; J. N. Gambee, Cincinnati; 
Rittenhouse & Embree (o., Chicago; A C. 
Hord, Cleveland, O.; Members Attorneys’ Na- 
tional Clearing House 
T. P. CHAMLEE & BRO., 7 and 11 McConnell Block. 
0 Thattan 
COOKE, 
Bldg. Refer to First and Third Nat'l Banks. 
i Aaiaividaitictas West & =) 
res & Pa 
iLiam G. Lynn 


* (Knox) 

CORNICK & HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. Special 
ce given en mercantile litigations. 
INGERSOLL & PEYTON. Corporation and com- 
ay ractice given special service. Refer 

ennessee National Kank. 

3, 4 $ MORRISON, Deaderick Bldg. Commercial 
litigation and collections. Refers to Bank of 
Cawberianad Gap, Tenn., and City Nation. 
Bank Knoxville. 

Loudon (Loudon) .........---+--.--.00+- J. E. Cassady 

Refers to the Bank of Loudon. 


MOnTENRY CRAFT, Rooms 9, 10 & 11 Equitable Bldg. 
Attorney in Moan his for Armour & Co., 
Kansas City; table Assurance Society, 
New York ; donaciaes & Tecskemp Oa. Cleve- 
land ; Youngstown Bridge Co, Edy’s Com- 
mercial Agency, Chicago; Palen ‘& Burns, Buf- 
falo; Karges Furuiture Co., Evansville ; A. 
& H. Myers, Ph lade'phia; Snow. Church Co., 
Boston; Lady Ensley Coal Iron & K. R. Co., 
Birmingham ; Union Bank & Trust Co. Nash- 
ville; Western School Supply Co., Ves Mo — 
lowa; Awer can Accident Ins. (o., Louisville. 
Memphis references: Union & Planters’ Bank, 
Oliver Finnie Grocer Co. and Cochran Lumber 
Co. Coll+ction department fully equipped. 

MYERS & BANKS, 310 Second st. 

State National Bank. Speci 
lections. Refer to Chemical National Bank 
of New York. 





‘ene (Hamblen) 
Ne OEMUE RY CAMPBELL, Cole ~~ Refers io 
&. 
- American National Bae and Union Bank 
Trust Co. of this city. 
PYLE & BOYD, Vanderbilt Law Bldg. Commmersil 
matters receive special attention. Refer 
Umon Bank & Trust Co. & aaaige Buttes 
"(Glen e-n- Co., of Nashville. 
ee 


Abilene (Tay lor) 
Atlanta (Cass) 
Austin* (Travis A. 8. ! 
Refers to cits National Bank of Austin and Sweet. 
ser, Pembrook & Co. Dry Goods House, New York, 
Brownwood" tated seniededined Goodwin & Grinnen 
Cameron (Milam) ............------ T. S. HENDE 
Refers to Milam County Bank of Gpeeee. 
Cleburne* ny wovtesnseaseeden Davis & M 
Coleman* (Co a eruacenesnsced Randolph & W. 
Commerce a .-----George O. Green 
Refers to Scott & Penman. 





Refers to Exchange National Bank of Denton. 
Elmo (Kaufman) . Send to Terrell, Tex 
..Davis, Kemp & Beal 
Send to Terrell, Tex 


‘ort Worth* (Tarrant) 
PARKER, GILLESPIE & SMITH, 1154 Main «, 
Commercial law and collections. 
baa ry MACK. Box 593. Kefers to First Nat. 
Bank of Albany, Tex. 
Gainesville’ (Coeke)............---.--- Davis & Harris 
Galveston* 


iveston) 

M. L. MALEVINSKY, League Building. 
collections ; prompt returns. 
Gatesville* (Coryell) ..............++++-- J. E. WALKER 

Reters to First and City National Banks. 
Greenville* (Hunt).................Send to Commerce 
“ea Fariton & Morrow 








Prompt 


* (Harria) 
ALLEN & WATKINS. Binz Bldg. Refor to Weekes, 
McCarthy & Co., bankers, of Galveston. 
W. N. SHAW, Shaws Bidg, Congress ave. 
ration, commercial and land law. hy 4 
First she Bank and T. W. a | banker. 
DN GI cnsiiei dx ces cccccscscasnesas 


ale « Hale 
San Angelo* (hom Green) ........- 


* 3an Antonio* (Bexar) 


KELLER & JOHNSON, Kampmann Bldg. (See card.) 
NAT. B. JONES, Frost Bank Bldg. (See card last 
under title Texas.) 
JAMES ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land law a 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat’) Bank. 
Sherman (Grayson)............-..+--- 
Commercial law. Collections a specialty. 
neys for the City Bank of Sherman. 
Stephenvi'le (Erath) 
King & Vincent. 
Stephenville. 
W. W. Moores. Refers to First National Bank of 
Stephenville and American National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Attor- 


Refer to First National Bank of 


Waco’ (McLen 
PRENDERGAST & EVANS, Provident Bldg. Prac 
jot = go. ia for Waco State 
‘er to all banks. 
ROBERT. H. ROGERS. Practice S$ Civil Law only) 
in all the courta. Refers to all banks of Waco. 
J. B. SCARBOROUGH, Provid-nt Bldg. Commer. 
cial, corporation tion and land litigation in State 
and Federal Courts a specialty. Refers to any 
bank in the city. 
Waxahachie" (Ellis)............------- J.E. 
Weatherf rd* (Parker). ........--..-.--- H. L 
Wichita Fal's (Wichita)...........-. J. H. 
Wolf City (Hunt) .................. 


Provo" (Utah 
Salt Lake* (Sal 
BOOTH, a 


k. Comm: pecially 
JONES & SCHROEDER, Entrance, Room 100 Com- 
+ po Refer te any jobbing house 


LooFsouKoW: ci 0 Rann, Suite 70, a. Lo 7, Com: 
mercial B Cor ‘poration an law; 
aaa aitigation and my ttor 

ihe fr, ~ of wok Lake. Betnenece in all 


& ARM STHONg, 1 102/103 Commercia 4 
commercial law; No 

pam ~w -*, . National Bank of Re 
FRANK Soy 3 Rooms 306-307 500-981, MeDerstc k Bidg. 


McCornick & oo, 
RICHARD & B. ‘SHEPARD 87 to to Oe 
Refers to Utah National Bank and Justices o 
Supreme Cont of Utah. 


\\ 


wuzke SS EF BP Peee at¥feee BITEE 


hee 


—_ wea @e 


ee 









| Nat. 


eavill 
GERS 


Com- 
18é OF 
Com- 
law; 

ttor- 
in all 
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+4 ip 
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James H. Guthrie 


ag ity 
Houston* (Halifax)........-........ 
Refers to pas of Sat Halifax at this place. 


*( commenans 


Letcher & Letcher 

burg (Campbell).............J. EMORY HUGHES 

Attorney for —. — Wu. 1. Chspees 
Manchester* (Ches ceeeeeeess»Wm. 1 

Mathews* (Mathews) ............... John B. Donovan 

Newport po * ppm seccepecce -R. G. Bickford 


Norfolk* 

OM AS -IEFFERSON RANDOLPH, 125 Main st. 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to 
Norfolk National Bank, Marine Bank and 
eo J National Bank. 


Petersburg (Vinwiddle)............ Davis & McIlvaine 
Ho ewe HY (Norfolk) .. eoccccceceesed. F. Crocker 
Paekh et) ain bihekeabnebn ean . D. Hall, Jr 


(Henrico) 
JAMES Saya 1111 East Main st. (P. O. Box 269.) 
National Bank of 


ers to 
W. 0. SKELTON, nt of Commerce mts. 
Corporation and commercial coal R.A, 
City Bank and J. L. Williams & 
Roanoke (Koanoke),................ NOEL A. cutcuin 
Commercial! nay 


TP ee eT Tere ras 


. Rawles 

Warrenton* (Fauquier) nebeobavenened Jeffries & White 

Refer to Gaines & Bro., bankers. 
ter* (Frederick) 


WASHINGTON. 


Colfax* (Whitman). .............-...-..-4. M. Craven 
Dayton* (Columbia). ...............--....-C. F. Miller 
New Whatcom* (Whatcom)..........Cade & Freeman 
North Yakima’ (Yakima)..........Whiteon & Parker 
Oakeedale (Whitman) ............... -- James F. Fisk 


Itman 
Refers to “a First National Bank of P 
Seattle* MCCLURE 8 t & BASS 
coher Horton & Co. Bank Bldg. Attwr- 
neys for Emmons Associated Law of San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
An eg soccasnaeeesecess John B. Ault 


DANSON & HUD HUNEKE, Granite Block. Commercial, 
Gen estate and probat elaw. Collections. 


Tee ec ere T Terre iT 


“SUSTENDAT. & aes. Bernice Bldg. Refer 


y bank 
MURRAY "s CHRISTIAN, Oierchente’ Bldg. Attor- 
neys for Emmons Associated Law Offices ot 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 
Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)................W. Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster) .................. H.C. Reet 
Refers to Buckhannon B’k of a x w.Vv. 
Burton (Wi tzel).. ----. W. G. 
Refers to Exchange Bank of Mannin . Va. 
Charleston (Kanawha) . oe A sony oY. A PRICE 
Attorneys for Kanawha Bank, R. G. 
Dun & Co., &e 
Charlestown* (Jefferson) ed el draietal Forrest W. Brown 
Refers to the Bank UF Charlestown. 
(Harrison) 


Rats” (MANNER), .ccccccscccessces Cc ay L 
Fairmont* (iariea) euccceccoudssesamess ES 
Grafton* (Taylor).............. 2... iRa E. ROBINSON 

Refers to Merchants & Mechanics’ Savin 
Huntington* (Cabell) ........... VINSON & "THOMPSON 


Attorneys for First National Bank. 


Jackson C. H.* (Jackson).............+- arren Miller 
burg’ ——s pedscods --Faulkner & Walker 

a < 
HUTCHINSON, "AU ToMINsoN & CAMDEN. Chief 
Counsel in W for Baltimore & Ohio 


Railroad Co. “(Bee card.) 
Van Winkle & Ambler. Refers to the Parkers- 
burg Nat onal and Firat — Banks. 


Point Pleasant* (Mason) ..............- 4. S. SPENCER 
Refers to Merchants’ National Bank. 
venswood (Jackson).............-.. N. C, PRICKITT 
¥ Refers to Bank of Ravenswood 
. eqlisburg* Gareoke) EET SE H. C. Hervey 


WISCONSIN. 
Antigo (Langlads) ...............-- C. Werden Deane 
— to Bank of aon and Langlade Co Bank. 
A * (Outa, : wid D. _—_ 
and (Ashland). . 
Baraboo‘ (Sauk).... ..F. vi Bentey 
Beloit (Rock).. 
Chippewa Falls* (Chippewa uae pe & Jenkins 
geville* (lowa).............---s0++- Buse’ & — L 


Eau Claire* (Eau 
Fond du Lac* (Fond dn Lac) .GIFFIN 4 SOUTHERLAND 
scat to a oo National Bank 


esville ( 

MO TETHERS (0 ‘o. i. ), JEFFRIS (M. G. aries (C.L.) 
Attorneys for First National and Merchants 
& el ae Banks. Special collec- 


tion de 
Kenosha* Gian.. “WALTER MARSHAL COWELL 


Kewaunee“ Kewaunee) .....-...-- .... John Wattawa 
La Crosse* (La Crosse)...........- Lovey & Woodward 
OT” CI, ccc odansnscssecccccees erman Pfund 
Marinette* (Marinette) .............. uinlan & 


( : 

Refer to First National and eet ees National 

Banks of Marinette. 

MILWAUKEE’ (Milwaukee) 

JAMES DOUGLAS, 513 & 514 Pabst Bldg Refers to 
ational Bank 


First N ° 

A. G. WEISSERT, Nos 6 and 7, 107 Wisconsin st. 
Refers to National Exchange Bank. RKefer- 
ences any where given on request. 


BOUCK & HILTON 
-American Bank 


tne httb nn dctednnanad JOHN W. OWEN 
Refers to Union N. B.and Commercial & Savings Bk. 
Sevens Point" ( ).- 


Sanborn, Lamoreux & Park 

Discshecssceeteocse See West 
).Silverthorn. Hurley, ot 

Weat enter ER ccae  secsecs j ARNOLD 


Refers to Bank of Commerce and Superior Na 
tional Bank. 





WYOMING. 
Bonanza (Big ey ree S. COLLINS 
Refers to First N: ational Bank, ‘ital WO. 

Buffalo* (Johnson) .. aiededend 
Casper* (Natrona)................-...--. ox B. 
Che: ( cece ...E. W. Mann 
Evanston* (Uinta)...................- monk White 
Lander* (Fremont -......... ° H. Fourt 

(Albany)... ...... 2222+ .ee00-- E. 
Newcastle* (Weston)...................-. riggs Bros 
Rawlins* (Carbon).............-..- Craig & Chatterton 
Rock Springs* (Sweetwater). ............ . C. Hamlin 
Sheridan* ( Jecéccaccccecececs . E. Lonsbangh 
Sundance™ (Crook) ...........--.«-++se00+- J. L. Stote 

CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Fredericton (York)...........--.....- Wesley Vauwar 

(Westmoreland) ... ....... Harvey Atkinson 
8t. John” GR, BON aes cocccccces-200 We 


n) r & A. B. Connell 
—= Ady Bank of Nova Scotia ont People’s Bank 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 


St. Johns (St. Johns)................-.-- J.&J. Kent 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Ambherst* (Cumberland).... .......... Logan & Casey 


Refer to Agency Bank of Montreal, ‘Aeahe rst. 

Royal" (Annapolis) Wm. M. 
HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
— — Parker & Chisholm. Attorneys. 
of Nova Scotia. 

HARRIS. “H HENRY & CAHAN. (Robert E. Harris, 

. ©.; William A. Heary, L L.B.; Charles 

Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchanta’ 

and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections ; 

a marine and admiralty practice; 


ROSS, nMELLISH & & saree, 74 Bedford Row. 
RUSSELL, ROSS & b RUSSELL, 52 52 Bedford Row. 
Lunenbarg* (Lunenburg)... ......... Charles W. Lane 
Refers to Lunenburg Agency of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Halifax 

ee nyt (Cumberland) vane one to Amherst, N. S. 

Sydney* (Cape Breton)............ . J. G. MacECHEN 
Commercial law —~" pecan correspondence a 
specialty. = card.) 

Truro* (Colchester)... ........... rth & Layton 


Refer to Union Bank of Haile, Talifax, N- N. 8. 


ay an) 
rs to Molsons Bank. 





ng* (0) 
$. 6. burn, ‘421 
ase \ ween st. Commercial litiga- 


H. Bartram. 
MAGEE MCKILLOP ‘ MURPHY. (James 


Ottawa (Carleton RAKEN, HENDERSON & aes 
Barristers, Fo meres Court and 


aor ts. Teter to Bank of Ottawa. 
Seaforth (Huron) — IT aR Re Le R. 8. Hays 


(Mercantile ‘ew York. 
CROMBIE, WORRELL . CWYNNE. 18 King st., West. 
Solicitors for Bank of Montreal 
CHARLES $ ELLIOTT, Tr Traders’ Bavk Bldg. S 
collections and 


Lanta, pcs & TT icant, tape ae 


Windsor* (Essex) .........---s0ss-cec0ee+ Ellis & Ellis 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Particular tion to m parts of 
the Province. Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
merside* ( iiicisannniineboed John H. Bell 
QUEBEC. 
Doavie SS 7 * Ane DepEd tone peer L. Joubert 


New 
Bank 
turers’ Life InsuranceCo., etc. 
w. . oa po oe cena Refers to Banque 
Quebec (Quebee Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


bester 
Reters to A. W. 
La 


eee WEST TERRITORIES. 
-----W. L. Bernard 





MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of)............. 


ENG LAN D. 


LONDON (Middlesex)....NAPOLEON ARGLES & CO. 
81 Gracechurch st., E.C. Solicitors of the Supreme 
Court. Paris office—16 Place Vendéme. 


Bank Officers: 


THEIR AUTHORITY, DUTY, AND LIABILITY. 
By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


CONTENTS. 


BANKS OF DEPOSIT AND DISCOUNT. 
rp —Sec. 1. Their Authority to Act 
<2 The imputation o he] the Knowledge of Cor- 
Pitty ana'¢ for the Acts of Officers—4. Personal Lia- 
and Compensation. 
RECTORS.—Sec.1. Their Authority and —2. What 
pe Cannot Do—3. ane imputation of ihe ledge 
of Directors—4. When Directors are 
Directors are Liable—6. we 
THe ENT.—Sec. 1. His Anthority.s. What 
Prudent Gann ot Do—3, The —. 
rate for the it’s Acts and Declarations— 
6. Personal ility of the 
i pg His A . Copan 
uthority. Special 


—2. His A 
tions—3. = yy ry The Impuiation 
a Cashier’s Ww! Bank: 
for the = ¥ of Pr Gablen-6. Ps Sete 


Private and Deuite Agee Agency Transactions. 


Sepulveda, Box 476 











Yarmouth* (Yarmouth)....... ingay & Sens Mrvog OFFICERS.—SPECIAL AGENTS. 
ONTARIO. SAVINGS BANKS. 
bry Sines pabcentte abe ‘7 nem be TRUSTEES OR DIRECTORS.—THE TREASURER. 
DB UC We EEE ccc cccccccecccosecoecesc Jd. ican 
Solicitor for eee al Bank of Canada. This work contains 451 pages. 
Hamilton* (Wentworth)............ Chisholm & lege Price in Cloth, $4.00 Law Sheep, $4.50 
= ton* (Frontenac)................... Francis Z 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P.O. Box 411.) 





Q. ©.; James B. McKillop, Thos. J. Murphy.) 


48 Church Street, NEW YORK. 
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RELIEF AT LAST. 
A New Turned-up Point Pen, 


EOTERBROOK’D 


FLYER, No. 53i. 


Writes Especially Smooth and Easy. 


CAN’T SCRATCH. 
A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 


This is as different in its act- 
ion from pens used forty years 
ago as light is from darkness— 
when once used it will be al- 


ways used. 


No one can afford to be with- 
out this 'uxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gross. 


Including Postage. 


If your stationer cannot furn- 
- ish them, write direct to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 





Fagqgard on 


Cortes vata 


Applies the Hornbook plan of classifica- 
tion into 


PRINCIPLES, 
COMMENTARY, ano 
AUTHORITIES 


os a co pre memos subject where clear treatment 
2 Vots. $7.50, Det'p. 








#7 SOLD ON APPROVAL. “Ss 


WEST PUBLISHING CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Away from Home. 


The following letter shows what the “L. 
R. A.” did for one of our subscribers, in an 
gergency. Mr. Cohen of Cincinnati writes: 


“ I have just returned from a sister state, where 
I was callei, at short notice, to engage in a trial 
of considerable importance. Before leaving, I 
found in Vol. 18, Lawyers’ Reports, 
Annotated, a note in which were collated 
all authorities of the court of highest resort in the 
state to which I was going, upon the leading 
question, cited by either side during the trial, 


THE WERNICKE SYSTEM 
a PROOF 


ot casts 


PORTABLE 
CaM DNRe elec anes 


500K 6 


CPCUNAR 


THE WERNICKE CO. 


Rochester, X. Y 


E. G. | WyekettCo Seecencencce _eeeeeee-S¥ Pacmag, X.Y. 
Matthew Bender ‘ Albany, ¥. y. 
Geo. H. Richter & Co...................Boston, Mass 
me - 5 : Providence, R. |. 
Ww. H. Hoskins..:.................Philadelphia p, 
E. E. Baker Specialty Co 
Downer & Edwards. ................ 
Guggenheimer & Weil 
Craig & Harding. . 
A. H. Andrews & Co 
Geo. D. Barnard & Co ...............2-. St. Louis, Mo. 
The Globe Co....................---. Cincinnati, Ohip 
Clevel 
Detroit Mia 
apelmbiee Milwekes ae 
-++eeeee Now Orleans, La 
Louis 


ashville, Tenn, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Br:dgeport, Com 
Baltimore, Md 
--- Washington, D. ¢. 


Northwestern pepemnane we. 
F. ¢ gay Bro. .. 





So that, with the sole assistance of your valuabl 
publication, I was as thoroughly at home in the 
foreign forum as I should have been in our local 
courts. For all of which I thank you.” 


ee 


There is danger in not being posted and 
srepared to meet the authorities on the other 
ide. It costs only $20.00 a year. In thus 
forewarning you, the L. R. A. 

Recommends itself. 


Lawyers’ Co-Operative Fzblishing ©3, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








$140.00 


PIANO 
ORGAN, $49.00 
phan 


— a ne: 
HON. DANIEL FP. BEATTY, Washingtoa, K 


= STUDY LAW:TW 


[CHAUTAU@UA PLAN] 
Able professors—tho: . te 
ing to degree LL. B. 
Send stamp for ——— 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHON 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. 














CORPORATE AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 


sa- Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star 


Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 





stub end for record, at following prices: 
Book of 100, - 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock, 
suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted pane’, 
vignettes, border and back, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 


$4.00. 


200, aa aoe 6. 50. “, 


Book of 300,_ - 


$ 9.00. ( I7 Styles. 


500, ad bad 12. oOo. Sample Free. 


Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 


Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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oHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Faculty : — Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Hon. Hep i. 
Hon. Kdmand W. Burke, Hon. 8. P. Shope, 
0. Carter, Hon. John Gibbons. Und uate seurse 
oftwo years. Post Graduate course of one year. 


SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
for further information address Secretary, 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
707 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL 


FUREKA CLIP 


Most useful article ever in- 
vented fcr BaNKERs, Law- 
YERS, STUDENTS and Busi- 
NESS MEN generally. Uni- 
versally conceded to be the 
best thing ever invented for 
the purpose. 
In Boxes of 100, 25 Cents, 
All Stationers and News Dealers. Samples 
for the asking. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Bleomfield, N. J. 





An Indispensable Book for Bankers and their 
Attorneys. 


The Law Relating to 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


Por twent; are ener The ~y 4%, 
Latarer'on Pas Lane and Yate tf Bnitng ie The 
yo of p te de, ty yr. --y- of Prac- 
tical Banking, Bank Officers and oth.r works. 


The decisions relating to Bank Collections of late have 
een more numerous and im sapetiens See on on pons To 
fe eemnected with banking. The contains 

tion of the law, Fit references to all the deci. 
sons have been rendered. 


The following are the subjects considered in this work : 

Ownership of Paper Indersed in Blank and 
Deposited and the Preceeds. 

Ownership of Paper Specially Indersed and 
Deposited. 

Mede of Making Collections, Presentment, 
Demand and Notice. 

Presentment of Drafts fer Acceptance and 
Sarrender of Bills of Lading. 

Collection of Notes and Drafts Payable at 
the Cellecting Bank. 

Insolvency and Death. 

ts. 

Mistake and Forgery. 

Usage. 

Sub-Agency. 

Damages. 

The work contains $23 pages. 

Price, in cloth, $3.00 Full Law Sheep, $3.50 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
(P. O. Box 411.) 


48 Church Street, NEW YORK. 





Binders for the American Banker. 
BINDS 
LIKE A 
BOOK. 


HOLDS THE 
ISSUES FOR 
SIX 
MONTHS. 





Address: American Bankers’ Agency, 
48 Church St., (?.0.Box4ilL) NEW YORK 





READY NOW. 


AMERICAN 
Bank Reporter 


And Attorney List 
FOR FEBUARY, 


Thoroughly Revised and Corrected 


to February 25, 1896. 
(PUBLISHED QUARTERLY.) 


All new banks are reported to date. 


All suspended and liquidated banks 
will be removed. 


All changes in officers made to date. 


No banker or lawyer can do 
business intelligently with- 
out this volume. 


ae the eae titles and names of al] Banxs, Bams- 
Bs and FINaNCIaL INSTITUTIONS Im the country, with 
thetr officers, capital, te” undivided profits, loans, dis- 
unts, corresponden 


‘Specially Engraved Maps ef all States and 
Territories. 

Towns and Villages without Banks and the nearest bank 
ing point. 

A List oF RELIABLE ATTORNEYS, representing ever 
City, Town and County, State and section of the p tint | 


AN ALPRABETICAL LIST OF ALL OFFiCcERns OF BaNEe. 

List oF FoREIGgN BaNKS AND BANKERS. 

SyYworsis oF Tax BaNKING AND ComMERCIAL Laws of 
ail the States. 


Lae @ oo Bes Ronn Bam Benpesens in the principal cit‘es, and 


p= he RY ae ——y Casurzn, BOOKKEERP- 
= ae aND Business Maw should sub- 


Single Cepy, Cleth, (post paid) 82.00 
Single Cepy, Paper, “ 


$1.50 
Yearly Subscription, (which factages 
Gwo cloth bound Ay two paper.) - $6.00 


$4.00 


Address 
POBLICATION OFFICE: 48 Church aia - few Tort, 


Special Attorne) ys List. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Pertiand, 
Exons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Exons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma. 
McC.iure & Bass, Att’'ys. Murray & CuristTiay, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, cnsetvang and Corperstinn Law, Collections, and 
aking of Depositions, etc. 


FELDWARD A. HOLMAN, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Yearly Subscription, Paper, - 














Reterences :— First National Bank and California Loan & 
Trust Company. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ERNEST HOLTZMAN. JAMES R. GOW. 


HOLTZMAN & GOW, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Practice before all Courts, Government Departm« nts, and 
Committees of Congress. 


Commercial Law a specialty. Collections Department. 


References: Washington Loan & Trust Company and 
Traders National Bank. 








ILLINOIS, 


Deve, WOOD & NEWMAN, 
Attorneys and Counselors, 


WILLIAM H. DOWE. 
GIDEON E. NEWMAN. 
ELIJAH C. WOOD. 





Chicago Steck Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 


COMMERCIAL AND CORPORATION LAW. 


JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1301 and 1302 Chamber of C 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Commercial, corporation and real estate a. Dames ex- 
perience in insolvency litigation and adjusim 

References : American Trust & Savings ree Washb 
& Moen Mfg Co. and Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4 Co. 
b— 0 and special references, ‘pank or Taereametbe, 3 any 








INDIANA, 
Fells & WALTERHOUSE, 





Attorneys at Law, 


MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


Refer to Citizens’ National Bank. 








LOUISIANA. 


JOSEPH N. WOLFSON, 


Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 
Corporation, a Law andCollections 





Rooms 34 to 307 Liverpool & London & Globe Building, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
References: Union Nat. Bank, M 


R. G. Dun & Co New Orleans, La; 
peperting Co, Boston, Mase. Freedman Bros. 








MARYLAND. 





Henry M. NiTzxgt, Treas. Grorce C. THomas, Sec’y. 
Att'y at Law. At?’y at Law. 


SamMUEL ROSENTHAL, Manager. 
Att'y at Law. 


Southern Law and Collection 


707 Equitable Building. 
BALTIMORE, MD. A gency, 


facilities for col claims in Coun’ 
3 land. No pay b~ Collection made. = 
ones. = (td Tews Beals} E.G. eT 3 Co. Bae , Seliger 
. ae J.H ae R, 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & & COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Representative of the 
JP Pe ny 


BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 


Henry W. Kiva. Cuas. M. Ricz 
Notary Public. 








W. W. Ricsz. 


RICE, KING & RICE, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


Nos. 6,7 and 8 Post Office Block, Worcester, Mass. 


PRACTICE IN ALL STATE AND FEDERAL Gounss, 
Especial attention ere |e = Co! tion, Probate and 

Commercial Law. Patent La ay a specialty. 
A Comes a in the Office well o1 ized. 


rgan 
onan and Zepawriare in office give attention 
eine of of depositions. 
-— to any Bank or Business House in Worcester. 








THE AMERICAN 


LAWYER. 








MICHIGAN. 





Send your Michigan Collections to 


THE CREDIT &COLLECTION CO. 
Home Bank Building, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN, 


References :—Dime Sav Rat k and John L. Harper & 
Co., Bankers, Detroit. soa 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
FRANK E. ROBSON, 


Counselor at Law, 


1108-9 Gambe of Commerce Building, 
Ouspemen and Mercantile Litigation, Settlement of Es 
~ ons. 
References: Detroit— Detroit National Bank, Burnham, 
Fe Standart Bros., Aign ene Brown; 
Cinctinatl dA Graft & Co 9 ” Cascago—B B. 2 ; 





Law and Collection Offices of 
WILSON & WELLS, 


S Larned Bullding, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
General Practice in all Courts. Collections a specialty. 





P41 Third National Bank ; Commercial Bank ; 
way Brewing Co.; D. McCarthy & Sons. 
CHARLES ROE, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
1002-1004 Wilder Bidg, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
GENERAL PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS. 


Collections and all legal business attended to promptly. 


References: The Flour City National of Rochester ; 
Merchants’ Bank of Rochester; The Rochester Trust & 
Safe Depostt Co. 








CHARLES W. CasGRAIN. WILLIAM L. Mason. 
J. EMMET SULLIVAN. Viscent R. DwYEs. 


CASGRAIN, SULLIVAN, 
MASON & DWYER, 


Attorneys at Law, 
@2 10 606 Hammond Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


Reference :—State Savings Bank. 








MINNESOTA. 


FIFIELD & FIFIELD, 
Lawyers, 


LuMBER Excuanex, MINNEAPOLI 
5-6-7 Sar. Greman-AmER. Banx Bipe, Sr. I Murex. 





Walter V. Fineld ; d- &, Risen. Botany epic G.W 
Fifield; E.H.C. Richardson; C. D. Grasse rassett, 
Notary Public; 8. A.’ 
re LAW anD pS arene ap A ooo 
When eee ye ayy = to oy 
or an 
_ collec iby eter or wire, "wil G0 - 


Refer to Flour National Bank, Minneapolis, National 
German-American ** Paul and the leading Jobbing 
Houses of Minneapoiis and St. Paul. 








MISSISSIPPI. 


CHAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 

ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 

Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 


is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City. 











NEW YORE. 


CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 


Wa tee 8S. CARTER. Suite 150-160, 
UBSABLEs E. ay 96 Breadway 








ABD F. Dwie 
Saneenas Genes 6 Wall Street. 
RSHALL RER. 
GEORGE W. SCHURMAN. NEW YORK. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemical National Bank. 


NITED MERCANTILE 
(INCORPORATED) ASSOCIATION. 
310 D. 8. Morgan Bldg, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF CREDIT GUIDE FOR ERIE 
AND NIAGARA COUNTIES. 


Detailed mercantile reports furnished promptly. 
Collections made by an unrivalled _—— in al parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


an 
Sprague, Moot, Sprague & Brownell, Attorneys. 
Reference: The City Bank, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BENJ. M. FOWLER, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 
56 Market St., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








References :—Fallkill Nat’] Bank and City Nat’l Bank. 
Local Attorney for American Surety Co. 


NOTARY PUBLIC. 





WW. &. BEEGHLY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 





References :—Third and Winters National Banks. 


CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 





Attorneys | at Law, 
MANSFIELD, .- - OHIO. 
Commercial and Corporation — a Specialty. 


Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohio. 








OREGUN. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisce, Pertiand, 
Emmons & Exons, Act’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 





Seattle, Tacoma, 
McCLurReE & Bass, Att'ys. Murray & CHRisTian, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Speciaity. 


Probate, Insolvency and on Law, Collections, and 
the Taking Tee ete. ” 








SOUTH CAROLINA. 





M' ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43, 45 and 47 Broad St., Charlesten, 8. C. 
Practice in the State and Federal Courts. 
pation, Conn attention to Tasurance La Real Estate, on 


iw. 
cre dt the pesetient or cashier of 
Charleston, S é°, The Nationa! Park NY. 


bank, N NY.: J.H 
ea.. Oi Weit Street, N.¥.; Postal Telegraph Cable Co., 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
SMYTHE, LEE & FROST 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
PRACTICE tn THESTATE, and ALL FEDERAL COURTS. 


Refer : Toall panin, ¢ and to in psc e go» F Pelzer, 





Abel Prt ed 


Railroad Co. 
coat By i Standard CO " 
in & Hailroad Co., Nashville. gp 2 TY 





ae & Foe New 
y-3 Tennessee 








SOUTH DAKOTA. 





ft BAILEY § VOORHEES, 
Attorneys & Counselors ai Law, 


Rooms 6, 7; 8. 19, 20, 2Ziand 22 
Masonic Temple, 
SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Atte for R. G. Dun & Cos Ilinots Central patrons 
Co. rm Union Tesegren. hCo.; ; Minnehaha Nationa 

Bonk of Sioux Falls and German-American Loan & Trust 
Co. Refer to any Judge, Bank or Business House in South 
Dakota. Especial attention paid to business of non-rest- 
dent clients and collections given prompt attention by our 
collection department. 


Co.,, 
Belmont & Co., ” Western Union sips, Co., G5, Angest * 





TEXAS, 
SAN ANTONIO, 


NAT. B. JONES, 


Attorney and Solicitor in Chancery, 
rost Bank Building. 


PRACTICE IN ALL DS OT TD eRAL COURTS 


Special attention given to Collections, Corporat: 

mercial, Insurance eo Real Estate Law, facluding $m Fore. 
closure Suits. 

Refer: New York, Western Pps on Telegrenh bg 
& Co.; Cincinnath | The ohn Shill Shillito Co +, Chi 
mour & Co.. Marshall Field & Co: Bt. Louis, Asescht, 


Law and Collection Offices; San An 
al Bank and T. C. Frost & Go. Bankers. 











UTAH. 


EVANS & ROGERS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
OGDEN, UTAR. 


Amorneue for Eyres National Bank, Ogden Savings 
Jarvia-C Mortgage Trust Co., ‘Bear River Canaied 
Ouden Water Works: 











WASHINGTON. 


Fimmons Associated Law Offices 
San Francisco, Pertiand, 

Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, At'y 
Seattle, Tacoma, 

MoCLure & Bass, Att’'ys. Murgay & Curistiay, Att'y, 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 

Probate, Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections, mi 

the Taking of Depositions, ete. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 





—— $$$... 








Joun A. HuTOHINSON. Juno. F. H 
H. P. Campawn. a 


utchinson, Hutchinson 
Parkersburg, W. Va. & Camden, 


Corporation and Commercial Law, 


Special attention to Collections throughout West Virgins. 
LaND TITLEs INVESTIGATED. 


Chief Counsel West V: B, & O. RB. R. 
Parkersburg, ag Wee ~ 


References :— { First Notional peak © Citizens’ Nat’! Ban, 








CANADA. 


A. J. G. MACECHEN, 


Notary Darrister and Attorney at Law, 


Public, Commissioner Supreme Court of Newtoudaat 
etc. | . Nova Scotia 





“ “ o 





Office: Seuth Charlotte Street, 
Sydney, Cape Breton, Neva Scetia, CANADA. 
COMMERCIAL LAW AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE A SPECIALTY. 


PrRoMpPT ATTENTION TO Every Kixp or Leeat es 


ofte t tia, North Sydney 3 oe Deda Shane 

ova Eco 

Henry and Chief Justice Mac Halitax Hom 
Mac. Halifax Ton. dco 


a, Since Beg Hon. 
in the Province of Nova Scotia. 








EXPERT IN PATENT CAUSES 
HIUBERT E. PECK, 


629 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





ASSOCIATE FOR ATTORNEYS BEFORE UNITED 
STATES PATENT OFFICE. 


Specialties :—Appeals; Interferences; Foreign Patents. 
and Preparation of Papers in Patent Sutis. 














Best references. Write me, me, 
ANDERSON’S SHORTHAND 
AR inl 


place of stence 


ee 
oh Raters sass 


K. Anderson, 99 Nassau Street, New York. 
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